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ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



OP THE 



CITY OF MADISON. WISCONSIN 



1904- 1905 



THE NEW YORKi 

fubucubraryI 



FUPi': LIBRARY 

mmA. 

tildl:n foundatioms 



DIRECTORY. 



BOARD MEETINGS. 

Regular meeting of the Board — ^First Tuesday of each month, 

at 7:30 P. M., Rooms Board of Education, 

115 N. Carroll St. 



SUPERINTENDENT. 

Office of Superintendent — 115 N. Carroll St. Office hours, 

from 8 to 9 A. M. 



SCHOOL StJSSIONS. 

High School— From S:45 A. M. to 12:15 P. M.. and from 2 to 
4 P. M. Ward Schools— From 8:45 A. M. to 12:15 P. M., 
and from 2 to 4 P. M. Longfellow School — From 9:00 A. 
M. to 12 M.. and from 1:30 to ;^30 P. M. Hawthorne 
School— From 9:00 A. M. to 12 W., and from 1:30 to 3:30 
P. M. 



SCHOOL CALENDAR— lOO.l.lJMx;. 

Fall Ti:km — 

Opens Tuesday, September 11, and closes Friday, De- 
cember 22. 
WiNTKK Tehm — 

Opens Monday. .Jimuary 8, and rlu!>cs i'riday March 30. 
Spuixo Tekm — 

Opens Monday, April 9. and olo.ses Kriilay. ,7une 15. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



1905, 
OFFICERS. 

Anthony Donovan President 

O. S. NonSMAN Clerk 

Wm. Helm Treasurer 

R. B. DuDOEox Superintendent 

MEMBERS. 

Term Expires. 

Wu. Hblk 140 West Gllman 190B 

AsTHONX Donovan *30 West Doty 1905 

O, S. NORBMAS 615 North Henry 1906 

J. T. W. JESMM^rt 1520 Arlington Place. U. H..1906 

Prank Alfobd 25 Weet Dayton 1907 

Gi;oRGE Kboncke 1021 Rutledge 1907 

Mayor W. D. Cunxia 1103 SpaigM Exitffido 

Ald. Jos. C. Schubbht., 1025 Raet Gorham Exoffirio 



COMMITTEES. 



BTAKDINU. 

Teachers Donovan, Hklm. Kkoncke. 

Gourde of Study Jennincjs, Donovan, Kroncke. 

Finance BIroncke, Alford, Curtis. 

Supplies NoRSMAN, Sciiuhert. Jennings. 

Buildings Alford, Schudert. Curtis, 

KRONCK E. J EN N I XOS. 
VISITING. 

High School Donovan. Jennings. 

Washintgon School Curtis, Hki.m. 

Lincoln School Helm, Jennings. 

Brayton School •. . . Kroncke, Alfoup. 

Doty School Kroncke, Donovan. 

Draper School Jennin(js. Norsman. 

Marquette School Sciiurert. Curtis. 

Lapham School Alford, Helm. 

Hawthorne School Norsman, Sciiujiekt. 

Longfellow School Donovan, Norsman. 



CITIZENS' VISITING COMMITTEES. 

Hum Sihool:— 

PBOF. D. B. FhANKENBTJRtiKK, Vitnininiii. 

PiiOF. E. B. Skisnkr. 
Mfis. Jdhs Ayi.ward. 

PlltiF. A. n. HUHI,1-BI,I', 

PnoF. E. R. Mal-bhii. 

Rev. a. W. Stalker. 

Mrs. Jaiikh Va.v Slyke. 

Miss Abiiif Mayh'EW 

Miss Ki.sbkiu Vekhhusen, 

Mrs. O. D, BnANUESBOBG, 

Mrs. Cham, S. Slichter. 
Grammar Grades: — 

Mrs. F. a. Gilmore. Chairmaii. 

Mrs. Leai.ik Adams, 

Mrs. Louis CT.Ain>E. 

Mrs. I... R. Head. 

MRU. C. H. Tkssf-v. 

Mrs. H, H. Ratcmff. 

Mrs. C. B. Wiiki.a.v, 

Mhs. C. a. Harit-r, 

Mrs. C. p. Cary. 

Mrs. C. M. C"nhai>s<jn. 

Mrs. W, D, Ct-HTis. 
Primary Grades: — 

Mrs, M, V. OSiiea. Chiiirmaii. 

Mrs. S, a. Brant. 

Mrs. B. B. Wilrer. 

Mrs. R. E. Rei'i-ikcer. 

Mrs, C. M. Leart, 

Mrs. L<n^is SrMSER. 

Mrs, V. Cranefiei.p. 

Mififi Fi.nRA Doty, 

Mrs. B. D. Waitk, 

Mrs. P. W. Meissest. 

Miss Martha rKiwoT:, 

Mrs. Ge... E. Hvst, 

Mrs. a. G, R.ir\!i,:iiKMA>, 



DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 

1904-1905. 



R. B. Dl D«iEo.\ ^ Superintendent 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

J. H. Hutchison, Priiwljtal Physics. 

Anna B. Moseley Latin. 

Sue TiTLLis Latin. 

Maky MrGrovERN English Literature. 

Fi^oKA C. MosELEY English Literature. 

Sara D. Jenkins English. 

Mary H. Stickel English. 

Harriet E. Clark Rhetoricaly. 

Irma M. KLEiNrELi German. 

W. H. Hetn German. 

Caroline M. Young German. 

Julia E. Murphy History. 

Edna R. Ciiynoweth History. 

H. A. SrHOFiELD History. 

Bertha H. Preuss History. 

Winnie C. Warning Mathematics. 

A. Otterson Mathematics. 

Osmund M. Jorstad Mechanical Drawing. 

Grace E. Lee Science. 

Willis R. Morton Science. 

Aletta F. EteAN Science. 

August Grossman Science and Ale^ebra. 

Marie McClernan Greek. 

ALL SCHOOLS. 

Herman E. Owen Music. 

Ida M. Cravath Drawing. 

Frank R. Froehlicii Manual Training. 

SPECIAL TEACHKi^g 

Stella nelson P^'Jni^w prurtes. 

LrcY M. Can-twem Gratr^. ^ „ ..^„g. 



'*^*^aT Grade' 



8 Madison Public Schools. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL (First Ward). 

Mary L. Edgab. Principal Eighth Grade. 

Cecelia O. ICvvanaqh Seventh Grade. 

RosETTA Blazer Sixth Grade. 

Renette Jones Fifth Grade. 

Christine Bandli Fourth Grade. 

Lyla a. Ransom Third Grade. 

Florence Nelson Second Grade. 

Addie I. Sutherland First Grade. 

EIlla Labkin First and Second Grades. 

IvA Brown Kindergarten. 

Florence Lyon Kindergarten Assistant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL (Second Ward). 

Margaret A. Foran, Principal. Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Emma H. Van Bergh Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Elizabeth M. Herfurth Fourth Grade. 

Emma G. Hyland Third Grade. 

Emma Snyder Second Grade. 

Pauline Shkpard First Grade. 

LOUISA M. BRAYTON SCHOOL (Third Ward). 

Mary O'Keefe, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Alice Paksoxh Seventh Grade. 

Fanny Crawford ., Sixth Grade. 

ZiLLA E. Wiswall Fifth Grade. 

Caroline A. Harper Fourth Grade. 

Ella C. Hejlioer Third Grade. 

Grace Van Ber<jh Second Grade. 

Jknme M. Williams First Grade. 

JAMES D. DOTY SCHOOL (Fourth Ward). 

Theresa G. CoKc.uovK. Prinnpal. Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

TiiKDA Carter Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Emma E. Quirk Third and Fourth Grades. 

IsABEf. T. By km: First and Second Grades. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER SCHOOL (^7^/* Ward). 

Adkline Marvin. Prinvipal Kighth Grade. 

Martha K. Riley Seventh Grade. 

Hkrmie Martin Sixth Grade. 

Marc AH FT Boning Fifth Grade 



Department of Public Instmctiou, WH-ldOo. 9 

Marcella Foley Fourth Grade. 

Alice O. E}kern Third Grade. 

Irma B. Wiswall Second Grade. 

Clare Dengler First Grade. 

JACQUES MARQUETTE SCHOOL {Slrth Ward). 

Kate H. Feeney, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Alice S. Godfro y Seventh Grade. 

Kjisten Olson Sixth Grade. 

Mamie Riley Fifth Grade. 

Louise Zimmerman Fourth Grade. 

Carrie Huogins Third Grade. 

Emma R. Schrrmeriiorn Second Grade. 

Elizabeth J. Graham First Grade. 

WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL {Sew Sixth). 

EImily Parsons, Principal Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Sthlla B. Vail Third and Fourth Grades. 

M. EJtiiel Brown First and Second Grades. 

Emily McConnell Kindergarten. 

Marie M. Redel Kindtrgarlen Assistant. 

INCREASE A. LATHAM SCHOOL iScvcttth Ward). 

May Isabel Kay, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Rvth L. Preston Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Grace B. Bkwick Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

Maymk E. Casey Second and Third Grades. 

Edith A. Glanville First Grade. 

Katherine FLE.MING Kindergarten. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW SCHOOL {Mntti Ward). 

Sadie E. Galla(;hk:r, Principal. Fourth and Fifth Gradoi: 

Margaret E. CuMMiNtis Third Grade. 

Nora R. Culligan Second Grade. 

Nora L. McKl-e First Grade. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL {\nrthr,i.^t District) 

Theresa Arciiihald. Principal.. Fifth and Sixth Grades 

Jennie E. Nkkvki Third and Fourth Grade.s. 

EiT.iZABETH Hu(;in:s Second Grade. 

Velmer Pratt First U ^ade. 

WINGRA park SCHOOL (7, \\iinl)- 

Anabel BrcHANAN : i-.i't r.i\ Gr-ddos. 



DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION, 



1905-1 900. 
H. B. DiDGKON Superintendent 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

J. H. Hi'Tciiisox, Principal Physics. 

Anna B. Muselky Latin. 

Sue Tullis Latin. 

Mary McGovern Knglish Literature. 

Floka C. Moseley English Literature. 

Saha D. Jenkins English. 

Helen G. Andrews English. 

Harriet E. Clark Khetoricals. 

Irma M. Kleinfell German. 

Caroline M. You.\(j German. 

JvLiA E. Murphy Hl?tory. 

Edna R. Chynowetu History. 

Will V. Pooley History. 

Berth A H. Preuss History. 

Winnie C. Warning Mathematics. 

A. Otterson Mathematics. 

AutiusT Grossman .' . Algebra. 

Aletta F. Dean Science. 

Ina Zilisch Science. 

JosEi'ii H. Baker Science. 

Marie McClernan Greek. 

Frank R. Fiwehlhii Mechanical Drawing. 

ALL SCHOOLS. 

Ida M. Cravatii Drawing. 

Hannah Cundiff Music. 

Elizaheth C. Lan(;;: Domestic Economy. 

Frank R. Froehlhii Manual Training. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Stklla Nelson Primary Grades. 

Grace M. Keiu Grammar Grades. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL (rirst Ward). 

Mary L. Edcsar. Principal Eighth Grade. 

Cecelia O. Kavanaoh Seventh Grade. 

Rr)SETTA Blazkr Sixth Grade. 
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Tkiga a. Holland Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Rexette Jones Fifth Grade. 

CiiiiiSTiNE Bandli Fourth Grade. 

Hazel Doyle Third Grade. 

Florence Nelson Second Grade. 

Addie I. Sutherland First Grade. 

Ella Larkin First and Second Grades. 

Charlotte B. Norton Kindergarten. 

Helen G. Ross Kindergarten Assistant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL (Svcmd Ware/). 

Jr:ssiE M. Bowers, Principal... Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

E.MMA H. Van Brroh Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Elizabeth M. Herfurtu Fourth Grade. 

Emma G. Hyland Third Grade. 

Emma Snyder Second Grade. 

Pauline Shepard First Grade. 

LOUISA M. BRAYTON SCHOOL {Third Ward). 

Mary O'Keefe, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Alice Parsons Seventh Grade. 

Fanny Crawf-ord Sixth Grade. 

ZiLLA E. WiswALL Fifth Grade. 

Caroline A. Harper Fourth Grade. 

Ella C. Heilioer Third Grade. 

Ghace Van Bergh Second Grade. 

Jr.NNiE M. Williams P^irst Grade. 

JAMES D. DOTY SCHOOL (Fourth Ward). 

Theresa G. CosGROVE, Principal. Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Thkda Carter Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Emma E. Quirk Third and Fourth Grades. 

Isabel T. Byrne First and Second Grades. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER SCHOOL (Fifth Ward). 

Apeline Marvin. Principal Eighth Grade. 

Martha K. Riley Seventh Grade. 

Hermie Martin Sixth Grade. 

Eloa M. Shearer Fifth Grade. 

Kate Billington Fourth Grade. 

Alice O. EJkern Third Grade. 

Irma B. Wiswall Second Grade. 

Cl.vre Dengler First Grade. 

JACQUES MARQUETTE SCHOOL (Sisth Ward). 

Kate H. Feeney, Prirwipal Eighth Grade. 

Alice S. Godfroy Seventh Grade. 



• 






12 Madison Public Schools. 

Mamie Riley Sixth Grade. 

JosiE McDermott Fifth Grade. 

Louise Zimmerman Fourth Grade. 

Carrie Huogins Third Grade. 

Emma R. Sciiermerhorn Second Grade. 

Elizabeth J. Graham First Grade. 

WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL {New .SiJ^th). 

E3MILV Parsons, Principal Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

M.AYME L. McMahon Fourth Grade. 

LiDA Lkssio Third Grade. 

Lida E. Bridgman Second Grade. 

M. E>rHEL Brown First Grade. 

Emily McConxell Kindergarten. 

Elsie Thom Kindergarten Assistant. 

INCREASE A. LATHAM SCHOOL (Strenth Wanl). 

May Isabel Kay, Principal..., Eighth Grade. 

E2I.IZABKTH DuNLop Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Grace B. Bewick Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

Mayme B. Casky Second and Third Grades. 

Edith A. Glanville First Grade, 

Katherine F1.EMIN0 Kindergarten. 

FLriRKNC'K Lyon Kindergarten Assistant. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW SCHOOL (2S ////// Ward). 

Sadie E. Gall.vcjhkr, Principal. Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

Margaret E. Cumminos Third Grade. 

Nora R, Culligan.... Second Grade. 

Nora L. McKke First Grade. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL {\ortluvst nistrirt). 

TiiKRKS.v Ahciiiijald. Principal.. Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Lucy M. Ca.ntwell Fifth Grade. 

jENMi: E. Nkevki Fourth Grade. 

Kathryn Di'.rTscii Third Grade. 

Elizahktu Hr(;Hi:s Second Grade. 

Mii.DUKD LocKwooi) First and Second Grades. 

Vei.mku Pu.\tt First Grade. 

WINGRA PARK SCHOOL (Tenth Ward). 
Anaiiki. Br< h.\na\ First and Second Grades. 



CLERK'S STATEMENT. 



Receipts and expenditures of the Board of Education of 

the City of Madison, from July 1st, 1904. to June 30th, 1905. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1904 $5,009 77 

State apportionment, school fund 11,179 84 

City school tax 50.000 00 

County school tax 10,427 00 

Town of Blooming Grove, joint district tax 2.096 23 

Tuition collected 656 00 

Rents collected 1,229 15 

Interest on deposits 334 81 

School building bonds 25.719 14 

Temporary loan from Capital City Bank 32,500 00 

Miscellaneous receipts 89 43 



$139,241 37 



Ej-iHinliturvif. 

Apparatus and library $243 26 

Miscellaneous supplies 3.2G8 83 

Miscellaneous repairs 3.514 r)6 

Janitors and labor 5. 564 34 

Fuel G.390 03 

Furniture 199 79 

Clerk's salary and census 300 00 

Free text books 248 33 

Printing 281 60 

Payment to Cass Gilbert, architect's services. . . . 1,000 00 

Payment on Tenth ward school house site 500 00 

J. O. Gordon, architect's services 25 00 

Cement walks, grading, etc 614 55 

Insurance 180 00 

Irving school building 25,708 77 



14 Madison Public Sclioola. 

Hawthorne school addition 200 00 

T«mpoTary loans repaid 32.G00 00 

Interest on temporary loans 139 86 

Macadam and other taxes paid GG5 16 

Rent paid 485 00 

Teachers' wages and superintendence 53,594 73 

Balance on hand July 1, 1905 3.747 57 



fl39.241 37 
O. S. NoRsifAN, Clerk. 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 



Receipts ai^d Disbursements — July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905. 

Receipts. 

To balance on hand $5,009 77 

From J. P. Mallett, rent 160 00 

From Capital City Bank, iutereit 9 64 

From W. J. Anderson, rent 30 00 

From Mrs. Wirlc, rent 8 00 

From Capital City Bank, intere^=t. . . . 4 54 

From W. J. Anderson, rent 40 00 

From Mrs. Wiric. rent 8 00 

From Capital City Bank, loan 5.000 00 

From M. J. Gay. rent 45 00 

From Capital City Bank, interest 2 02 

From Capital City Bank, loan 10,000 00 

From W. J. Anderson, rent 40 00 

From Mrs. Wiric, rent 8 00 

From Mrs. Jones, rent 21 00 

From J. P. Mallett, rent 120 00 

From City Treasurer, bonds sold 25.719 14 

From Capital City Bank 3 42 

From W. J. Anderson, rent 40 00 

From Harriet Clark, cancel warrant.. 84 48 

From Capital City Bank, loan 9,000 00 

From Capital City Bank, interest.... 17 18 

From W. J. Anderson, rent 40 00 

From Mrs. Wiric. rent 8 oo 

From Mrs. Jones, rent 7 0(j 

From Wisconsin Tel. Co.. pole rent . . G On 

From Capital City Bank, loan 2.000 00 

From Capital City Bank, loan 0.000 oo 

From Capital City Bank, loan 500 00 

From Capital City i^ank, interest.... n7 

From K. B. Dudgeon, tuitions collected LMiO 00 

From City Treasurer, part school tax. 20 ooo oo 

From City Treasurer, part school tax. 20.000 00 

Frcni \V. J. Anrlorsou. rent 40 Oo 



1904. 


July 


1. 


July 


30. 


July 


31. 


Aug. 


3. 


Aug. 


3. 


Aug. 


31. 


Sept. 


9. 


Sept. 


9. 


Sept. 


10. 


Sept. 


30. 


Sept. 


30. 


Oct. 


6. 


Oct. 


7. 


Oct. 


7. 


Oct. 


7. 


Oct. 


8. 


Oct. 


31. 


Oct. 


31. 


Nov. 


1. 


Nov. 


2. 


Nov. 


25. 


Nov. 


30. 


Dec. 


3. 


Dec. 


3. 


Dec. 


3. 


Dec. 


3. 


Dec. 


9. 


Dec. 


17. 


Dec. 


27. 


Dec. 


31. 


1905. 


Jan. 


9 


Jan. 


3. 


Jan. 


19. 


Jan. 


25. 
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Madison Puhlic Schools. 



Jan. 25. 

Jan. 31. 

Feb. 14. 

Feb. 14. 

Feb. 27. 

Feb. 28. 

Mar. 24. 

Mar. 24. 

Mar. 29. 

Mar. 31. 

April 7. 

April 7. 

April 7. 

April 27. 

April 30. 

May 20. 

May 20. 

May 20. 

May 30. 

June 23. 

June 23. 

June 24. 

June 27. 

June 30. 



From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 



M. J. Gay. rent 45 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 23 37 

City Treasurer, bal. school tax. 20,427 00 

J. P. Mallett, rent 108 90 

County Treas., state apport'm't. 11,179 84 

Capital City Bank, interest 50 41 

W. J. Anderson, rent 80 00 

Mrs. Jones, rent 28 00 

Treas., Blooming Gr. jt. dist. tax 2.096 23 

Capital City Bank, interest 79 94 

M. J. Gay, rent 45 00 

Mrs. Wirie, rent 40 00 

J. P. Mallett, rent 114 25 

L. C. Haley, return premium.. 4 95 

Capital City Bank, interest 66 28 

M. J. Gay. rent 15 00 

i.xrs. Jones, rent 14 00 

Mrs. Wiric. rent 8 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 50 42 

J. P. Mallett, rent 80 00 

Mrs. Jones, rent 14 00 

Mrs. Wiric, rent 16 00 

R. B. Dudgeon, tuitions collected 396 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 26 72 



$139,^41 37 



Ei'itniditurcs. 



The aggregate amount of the certificates of an- 
propriations paid from July 1, 11)01, to June 
30. 1905, was $135,493 80 

The halanco on hand July I, 190.") 3,747 57 



$139,241 37 



\Vm. Hki.m. Trvnsurrr. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Board of Education: 

Gentlemen : — I herewith submit the annual re- 
port of the public schools of the city of Madison 
for the year ending June 30, 1905. This will 
constitute the fiftieth report of the series, and 
the fourteenth by me. 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

PopulaUon of the city 24 301 

Assessed valuation $20,323,899 

Rate of taxation for all purposes .013 

Rate of taxation for city school purposes *. .0036 

COST OF SCHOOLS. 

Teachers $63,594 73 

Incidentals 20,695 81 

Sites, new buildings and furniture 27.633 56 

Street macadam, cement walks and interest 1.169 70 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 

Number of children of school age in the city: 

1904. 1905. 

First Ward 348 365 

Second Ward 626 579 

Third Ward 336 332 

Fourth Ward 554 554 

Fifth Ward 798 860 

Sixth Ward 1.099 1,108 

Seventh Ward 669 657 

Eighth Ward 699 717 

Ninth Ward 421 424 

Tenth Ward 154 174 

Joint School District, N. E 160 184 

Total 5,864 5,944 
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Madiaoti Public Schools. 



ENROLLLMENT. 

Number of children enrolled in the public schools: 

1903-04. 

High School 598 

Washington School 503 

Lincoln School 245 

Brayton School. 345 

Doty School 213 

Draper School 432 

Marquette School 526 

Irving School 

I^pham School 220 

Hawthorne School 214 

Longfellow School 185 

Wingra Park School 

Total 3,481 

Number of pupils in the different grades: 

1903-04. 

Kindergarten 157 

First Grade 474 

Second Grade 405 

Third Grade 408 

Fourth Grade 353 

Fifth Grade 300 

Sixth Grade 303 

Seventh Grade 264 

EMghth Grade 219 

First Year, High School 210 

Second Year, High School 159 

Third Year. High School 138 

Fourth Year, High School 91 

Total 3.481 

ATTENDANCE. 

1903-04. 

Per cent, enrolled 59 

Average membership 3,052 

Average daily attendance 2,871 

Per cent, of attendance 94.5 

Total days of attendance for year 517,928 



1904-05. 
583 
533 
254 
348 
191 
389 
387 
190 
247 
209 
199 
22 

3,552 



1904-05. 
186 
475 
444 
417 
379 
308 
278 
265 
217 
196 
181 
111 
95 

3.552 



1904-05. 

60 

3,113 

2.917 

94 

532.396 



Supa-intendenfs Report. 19 
BUILDINGS. 

1903-04. 1904-06. 

Number of buildings occupied 11 12 

Number of regular school rooms 63 64 

Number of recitation rooms used 17 18 

Number of sittings for pupils 3.400 3,572 

TEACHERS. 

High School 22 

Eighth Grade 5 

Seventh and Eighth Grades 2 

Seventh Grade 4 

Sixth and Seventh Grades 2 

Sixth Grade 4 

Fifth and Sixth Grades 2 

Fifth Grade 4 

Fourth and Fifth Grades 3 

Fourth Grade 5 

Third and Fourth Grades 3 

Third Grade 6 

Second and Third Grades 1 

Second Grade ' 7 

First and Second Grades 4 

First Grade 8 

Kindergarten 3 

Kindergarten assistants 3 

Special teacher Grammar Grade 1 

Special teacher Primary Grade 1 

Supervisor of Music 1 

Supervisor of Drawing 1 

Supervisor of Manual Training 1 

Total 93 

TEACHERS' REPORTS. 

Times teachers were tardy 207 

Half days' absence 438 

Visits made to parents 489 

Visits made to sick pupils 255 
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^ Madis(m Public Schools. 

VISITS TO THE SCHOOLS. 

Number by the superintendent 516 

Number by members of the board 122 

Number by parents 2,933 

Number by others 2,899 

AVERAGE AGE OP PUPILS. 

Upon graduating from High School, June 9, 1905: 

Boys 17 yr. 11 mo. 16 days 

Girls 18 yr. 2 mo. 5 days 

AVERAGE SALARIES. 

The average salary paid to men, not including the 
principal of High School and city superintendent, 
was 1804 00 

The average salary paid to women, not including 
kindergarten assistants 536 30 

COST OF SCHOOLS; 

Cost of instruction in High School $16,575 00 

Cost of instruction in ward schools 33.244 73 

Cost of supervision 3.775 00 

Cost of incidentals 20,595 81 

Cost per pupil in High School for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 28 43 

Upon average membership 29 03 

Upon average attendance 36 87 

Cost per pupil in the ward schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 11 19 

Upon average membership 13 07 

Upon average attendance 13 87 

Cost per pupil in all schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 14 03 

Upon average membership 16 00 

Upon average attendance 17 08 

Cost per pupil in all schools for supervision: 

Upon number enrolled 1 06 

Upon average membership 1 21 

Upon average attendance 1 29 

Cost per pupil in all schools for incidentals: 

Upon number enrolled 5 80 

Upon average membership 6 61 

Upon average attendance 7 06 
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Total cost per pupil for tuition, superyislon, and 
Incidentals : 

Upon number enrolled 20 88 

Upon average membership 23 83 

Upon average attendance 25 43 

In estimating the cost per pupil the salaries of 
principals, kindergarten, manual training, and 
regular teachers are included in the term instr ac- 
tion; the salaries of the superintendent and the 
supervisors of music and drawing are included 
in the term supervision; the term incidentals 
covers all other current expenses of the schools, 
including all miscellaneous repairs but not the 
cost of sites, new buildings, or permanent im- 
provements. 

STATISTICS. 

The enumeration of children of school age in 
the city at the close of the year gave 2,996 boys 
and 2,948 girls, making a total school population 
of 5,944. This is an increase for the vear of 80. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled for the 
year was 3,552, of which number 1,779 were boys 
and 1,773 girls. This is an increase over last 
vear of 75 bovs and a decrease of 7 in the num- 
ber of girls, making a net increase over last year 
of 68. The average daily membership was 3,113, 
an increase of 61 over the preceding year. The 
average daily attendance was 2,916, an increase 
of 45 over the preceding year. 

The number enrolled was 60 per cent of the 
school population. The pui)ils were distributed 
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among the grades as follows : Kindergarten 186, 
or 4.8 per cent of the whole number enrolled; 
primary grades, — first, second, third, and fourth, 
— 1,715, or 48.2; grammar grades, — fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth, — 1,068, or 30.6 per cent; high 
school 583, or 16.4 per cent. 

The regular work of the school was carried 
on- by eighty-five teachers, twenty-two in the high 
school and sixty-three in the grades. In addi- 
tion to these three special teachers were em- 
ployed to supervise the work in music, drawing, 
and manual training, two to assist in the grades, 
and three to assist in the kindergartens, making 
the total number of teachers employed ninety- 
three. 

In the grades the average number of pupils 
to each teacher, based on the enrollment, was 
forty-seven; based on the average attendance, 
was thirty-nine. In the high school the number 
to each teacher, based on the enrollment, was 
twenty-six; based on the average attendance, 
was twenty-four. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

In the discussions on school matters during 
the past year inquiries were made in regard to 
the cost of high school buildings in other cities, 
the amount of money expended annually for the 
support of schools, and the rate of taxation in 
Madison as compared with that of other cities. 
Some data in regard to these matters were gath- 
ered and are here inserted as matters of record. 
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Rate of Taxation in Cities of Wisconsin, Having 
a Population of 10,000 or Over. 
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Population and High School Attendance in the 
Largest Ten Cities i» Wisconsin. 
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The population of Madison by the census just 
taken is 24,301 and the high school attendance 
for the last year was 583. This means that in 
the largest ten cities of the state, exclusive of 
Madison, there was last year one high school 
pupil to every 94 inhabitants. In Madison there 
was one for everv 42 inhabitants. This means 
that in Madison the high school attendance in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants is two 
and one-half times as great as the average at- 
tendance in the largest ten cities of the state. 
This indicates that Madison in proportion to her 
population is forced to furnish high school facili- 
ties to two and one-half times as many pupils as 
do other cities of the state. It is evident there- 
fore that our people appreciate and take advan- 
tage of the educational facilities offered, and also 
that the educational needs of the city are un- 
usually great and can be met only by the adop- 
tion of a broad and liberal policy toward the 
schools. 



What Other High Schools Cost, 

The following is a list of cities in which the 
standard of school requirements is about the 
same as is demanded in Madison. Tlie cost in- 
cludes general construction, meclianical equip- 
ment, working equipment, and architect's fees: 
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Cities. 

• 


Cost. 


Pupils 
Accom- 
modated. 


Cost Per 
Pupil for 
Construc- 
tion. 


SDrinirfield, Mass 


$400,000 
750,000 
300,000 
278,000 
269,000 
300,000 
405,000 
410,000 
422,000 
260,000 
250,000 


650 

850 

650 

504 

lOUO 

959 

1200 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


$615 


New Bedford, Mass. 


882 


Boston, (Dorchester) 

Boston, (East) 

Detroit, (East) 

Cbicaeo, (Waller) 


476 
552 
269 
312 


Duluth, Minn 


338 


St Louis, (Mc Kinley )..;... 

St. Louis, (Yeatman) 

Ann Arl)or 


410 
422 
260 


Madison 


260 







As will be seen by the above table, a new high 
school building for Madison, costing $250,000, 
will entail a less expense per pupil for construc- 
tion than similar accommodations in anv of the 
ten cities cited. 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The Irving building was completed in March 
and four rooms were occupied at once. This 
building is well planned, ventilated, and lighted, 
and is very satisfactory from an architectural 
standpoint. These pleasant rooms with the con- 
veniences afforded have been liighly appreciated 
by the patrons of the school and greatly enjoyed 
by teachers and pupils. The addition to the 
Hawthorne building will meet the demands for 
additional school accommodations for the east- 
em section of the city and will give to this sec- 
tion one of the most convenient and desirable 
school buildings in the city. It is hoped that at 
least two rooms in the new building in the Tenth 
ward will be ready for occupancy during the fall. 
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This win furnish much needed accbmmodations 
for the children of the lower grades living in the 
western section of the city. The Irving building 
with the addition to the Hawthorne and the new 
building in the Tenth ward will provide fourteen 
new school rooms and two good rooms for manual 
training work in the elementary grades. In the 
construction of these buildings two old rooms 
were displaced, making a net gain for the school 
system during the year 1905 of twelve regular 
school rooms and two manual training rooms. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Industrial Work in Lower Grades. 

During the past year in tlie grades below the 
seventh one hour eaeli week was devoted to in- 
dustrial exercises, which in the primary grades 
took the form of mat weaving, clay modeling, and 
paper cutting and folding, and in the interme- 
diate grades the form of cord, reed, and rafia 
work. Although this work has been carried on 
in a small way it has been attended witli encour- 
aging results. These exercises afford a special 
training of the hands and fingers and give an 
excellent preparation for the whole range of mul- 
tiplied activities incident to the individual life, 
the home duties, and the broad field of the 
world's industries. 

Not only do these industrial exercises give a 
training which is of practical value, but they also 
have an influence on the mental development of 
the child. It is observed even among our own 
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children that nimbleness of fingers and skill of 
hand are attended with a noticeable mental ac- 
tivity. The constant effort to devise and carry 
into effect new and untried movement causes 
structural changes in the motor and sensory 
areas and tends to specialize the functions of the 
individual nerve centers. It is through conscious 
effort and co-ordination of movements that the 
higher mental powers are developed and brought 
into action. It can therefore be said that the 
physical and mental powers must develop to- 
gether ; that bodily movements and brain activity 
have reciprocal relations; that hand training is 
really mind training. 

The work along these industrial lines has been 
carried on by the regular teachers under tHe su- 
penrision of Miss Cravath. The regular teach- 
ers have given to this work their time and effort 
and have shown unusual efficiency in interesting 
and directing their pupils. In addition to her 
regular work in drawing Miss Cravath has been 
able to plan this hand work with intelligence, to 
keep both teachers and pupils interested, and to 
reach results that are satisfactory in a high de- 
gree. Provisions should be made for the con- 
tinuance and enlargement of this work. 

Bench Work, 

Manual training in the line of wood bench work 
was introduced into the Madison schools through 
the generosity of Mr. T. E. Brittingbam, who 
donated an outfit of benches and woodworking 
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tools for the equipment of a room in the W^h- 
ington School. This room accommodates twenty- 
four pupils at two dduble and four single benches, 
each pupil having a complete set of carpenter 
tools which are of the best quality and modern 
in every way. Mr. Frank R. Froehlich was put 
in charge of the work and during the last part of 
the year all the boys of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the city were given instruction in bench 
work, each school having a regular hour and day 
each week. The boys have been deeply inter- 
ested, the instruction has been efficient, and the 
results have fully justified the undertaking. 

A pleasant and convenient room has been pro- 
vided in the new Irving building for a second 
manual training department. When the equip- 
ment for this room is secured the instructor will 
divide his time between the two schools, and the 
boys from the northern and eastern portions of 
the city will be accommodated at a point more 
convenient than under the present arrangement. 
This room is very much needed and it is hoped 
that an equipment may be secured for use during 
the fall term. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

We are pleased to note that arrangements liave 
been made to provide instruction in the different 
lines of domestic economy for the girls of the 
seventh and eighth grades of our schools. This 
will give the girls of these grades work in the 
lines of cooking and sewing while the boys of the 
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same grades are taking the bench work. This 
will make a better adjustment of work between 
the boys and the girls and will give training 
which will be valuable in both a practical and an 
educational way. 

The training in the lines of domestic economy 
is just as valuable and important for the girls as 
that of manual training for the boys. The scope 
of the work in its two i>hases, as an art and as a 
science, is very broad and can be related to al- 
most every branch of study in the school curricu- 
lum. In speaking of the value and scope of this 
work Superintendent J. W. Swartz of Greenville 
says, — ^'Education for a girl to-day ought to be 
such as to give her the greatest happiness dur- 
ing the years of her life. Hers is very largely 
a realm of ministering to others, and to her we 
look for the raising of standards of the people 
about her. To the girl the study of the arts of 
domestic life and the correlated sciences have 
an educative value, as well as a ])ractical side. 
The girls study domestic hygiene, physiology, 
clothing, climate, seasons, and other kindred sub- 
jects, thus opening to them an excellent and most 
useful body of information. 

*^The study of food materials affords an op- 
portunity to weave in a certain amount of arith- 
metic and geography. In the work also time 
and attention must of necessity be given to heat 
and light, thus making real these portions of their 
work in physics. 
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*^They have a new use for their chemistry be- 
cause of the vital connection of this study to 
their work in domestic science. Habits of neat- 
ness are required, thus developing a dignified 
self-respect. They are learning to apply much 
of their knowledge of foods to the planning of 
meals ; of their drawing and painting to the mak- 
ing of artistic living rooms. 

^'A new thought concerning the work of the 
home is bound to spring up in the minds of those 
who take the work. They will be taught how to 
do the work, will be required to do a certain 
amount of the same, and will develop a new atti- 
tude toward the home work itself. D^omestic 
economy founded on a right basis is not' a fad, 
but a rational educational movement/' 

The board of education has been fortunate in 
securing Miss Elizabeth C. Lange to take charge 
of the work in domestic economy. She is espe- 
cially qualified for this work by training, has had 
successful experience, and seems to possess the 
natural qualities needed to make the work suc- 
cessful. 

work of educational, department of the 

woman's club. 

The introduction of manual training and do- 
mestic economy into our elementary grades has 
been made possible through the efforts of the 
Educational committee of the Woman's Club of 
our city. We wish here to express our appre- 
ciation of the benefits that have come to the 
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schools and to the cause of education in general 
through the efforts of this committee. 

Because the work of this committee in connec- 
tion with the schools has been so broad in its 
scope and so closely related to the interests of 
the children and the community, a report of the 
year's work, prepared by the chairman, Mrs. 
Carolyn Porter, is here inserted in part, omitting 
those portions relating to manual training, do- 
mestic economy, and the Penny Provident Fund, 
which subjects are discussed in another place. 

The members of this conmiittee are Mrs. L. F. 
Porter, chairman, and Mesdames T. E. Britting- 
ham, M. V. O'Shea, C. E. Buell, and Stephen 
Gihnan. The lines of work receiving attention 
dui*iag the year were (1) Manual Training, (2) 
Domestic Economy, (3) Organized or Supervised 
Play on School Grounds, (4) Relative Value of 
Scientific and Classical ' Courses, (5) Penny 
Provident Fund, (6) Teachers' Receptions to 
Parents, (7) A Study of Local Landmarks. The 
work in manual training was done through a 
special committee consisting of Mesdames Brit- 
tingham, O'Shea, and Fox. 

Organized Play, 

The committee on organized or supervised play on the 
school grounds consists of Mrs. Reinsch. chairman, assisted 
hy Mrs. Ratcliffe. Mrs. Morris. Mrs. Abaly, and Mrs. Dow- 
ling. These women were assisted in turn by seven or eight 
others, members of the club, who looked into the conditions 
at recess periods. Through the efforts of Mrs. Reinsch Mr. 
Angell of the department of gymnastics in the University 
was secured to give a week's instruction to the pupils and 
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teachers of the Bray ton school, that school having asked the 
committee for help in improving conditions. This was a 
very happy and profitable week for children and teachers, 
and the teachers confessed that they felt much better for 
having been out of doors at recess periods. The women 
visiting the school grounds were unanimous in the opinion 
that too little space in each ward is given for play and that 
too much is utilized for grass plots and ornamental pur- 
poses. In a number of the schools the girls are driven to 
the sidewalks and gutters, where the chief diversion seems 
to be the pushing of each other on the stones. Some wards 
report that foul and profane language is heard on the grounds 
and in a number of schools a group of boys use the alleys 
for the smoking of cigarettes. The Brayton school and the 
Marquette school evinced the greatest interest in supervised 
games and plays at the intermissions. There is no super- 
vision of grounds or closets at the recess periods. This was 
a discovery that astonished many of the committee. At the 
last meeting of the department, it was moved and carried 
that the work of organized play should be farther continued 
and that the supervision of children during intermissions 
should be brought to the attention of the board and ask them 
to make it a part of the school curriculum. 

Study of the Relative Vabies of Classical and 

Scientific Courses, 

The Department itself was found too large and too un- 
wieldy to enter into a study of the late educational journals 
followed by discussions as first planned by the committee. 
However, it has been considered that a small group of 
women interested in such investigation may find pleasure 
and profit in a course of reading bearing on this subject. 
If sufficient interest is manifested the chairman will conduct 
such a course next year. In connection with this study, the 
committee has done some practical work in the way of in- 
citing enthusiasm and a love for purely cultured study. Mrs. 
Proudfit took up the work for the higher grades and through 
her efl!orts Prof. Slaughter and his assistants have appeared 
before the high school and the eighth grades in the various 
wards, setting forth the advantages of classical pursuits. 
At the opening of the school year in September, Prof. C. F. 
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Smith appeared before the high school pupils and gave them 
a talk upon the advantages in classical studies. A class of 
eleven began the study of Greek. There was no beginning 
class in this study the year before and eleven exceeds any 
number beginning the study in previous years. A far larger 
number also began the study of Latin. To those of us who 
have been intimate with the conditions existing at the high 
school and have known how utterly the cultural studies have 
been ignored, even scorned, we feel that the interest mani- 
fested by the higher grades, since the talks have been given, 
has been a real positive gain. 

Mrs. O'Shea took the work for the lower grades and 
planned for the dramatization of the myths coming in the 
course of reading in the second grade. It is the natural ten- 
dency of all children to act out or play the experiences of 
which they hear. It is Nature's way of bringing to them 
an understanding of experiences a little beyond them. It 
was the use of this educational principal that Mrs. O'Shea 
sought to lay hold of in the presentation of these myths to 
the children. Miss Larkin of the second grade, Washington 
School, with the help of Mrs. 0*Shea, dramatized several of 
the myths. It was most delightful to the children and 
brought them an appreciative understanding of the myth 
that could not have been gotten in any other way. In con- 
nection with this work, the committee planned that Miss 
Pitman should work out a series of talks to all teachers in 
the schools where the reading of the children was along the 
line of classical stories. Miss Pitman visited the Chicago 
schools where such work is carried on and has begun a plan 
for her talks, or more properly helps, for the teachers, but 
before her outlines were matured, it was deemed too late in 
the year to give the instruction desired by the committee. 
We hope to begin this work with Miss Pitman in charge an- 
other year and to enlarge the scope of this work. 

Teacher's Receptions to Parents, 

Teacher's receptions to parents were held in eight of the 
city schools. This is the largest number of schools holding 
receptions in one year since the movement was undertaken. 
Only those members of the club who have so kindly assisted 
in making these receptions a success can appreciate the far 
reaching influence and real value of those receptions. 
3 
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Puhlic School Art Association. 

The Educational Department now has a fledgling who has 
left the nest and made for herself a new name and a new 
home in the world. I refer to the Public School Art Associa- 
tion. It is fitting that we should bring it to notice at this 
time because we have been somewhat criticised and because 
some regret has been expressed that she was allowed to 
leave the nest so soon. The work of the Art Department of 
the Educational Department has grown to such great propor- 
tions that it had to be divided among a great many commit- 
tees, some being made entirely of wcjmen. none of whom 
were members of the club. The work being of such a na- 
ture and of such magnitude seemed to justify a separate 
organization. Is not the purpose of the Woman's Club 
rather to initiate movements than to maintain them? This 
particular child was schooled in her mission and then sent 
on her way to fulfill it. Let us not regret her departure but 
wish her God speed in carrying out the work given her to do. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ART ASSOCT.ATION. 

One of the most imi)ortant inovements during 
the past school year was tlie organization of the 
Public Scliool Art Association. The association 
is the outgrowtli of the efforts of a few i)ublic 
spirited women belonging to the educational de- 
paitment of the Woman's Club of the city to 
beautify the school buildings of the city. This 
is one of the most ini])ortant movements con- 
nected with the schools and its value cannot be 
overestimated. During the ])ast three years 
much has l)een done in the way of securing pic- 
tures and works of art for schools, and in making 
the surroundings of the children l)(»autiful and 
attractive. The work assumed such proportitms 
that it was deemed wise to oi'ganize an art asso- 
ciation. Such an organization has been effected 
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and was duly incorporated January 20, 1905. 
The incorporators were Arabelle S.Brandenburg, 
Mary C. Brittingham, Annie S. Brown, Annie W. 
Fox, Harriet F. E. O'Shea, Clara L. Proudfit, 
and Annie Swenson. The objects of the associa- 
tion are as follows : 1. The fostering of art edu- 
cation in the public schools of Madison. 2. The 
artistic improvement of public school buildings 
and their equipment. 3. The obtaining and hold- 
ing in trust for the public schools of Madison 
works of art and the placing of the same in the 
various school buildings. 

This work is im])ortant and far reaching in its 
effects. The influence of beautiful surroundings 
and good pictures on the character and lives of 
the children is coming to be better appreciated. 
Works of art not onlv add (;harm and interest 
to the school-room but have great influence in 
the moral and s])iritual develojmient of the chil- 
dren. Their influence reaches bevond the school 
into homes and into society at large and creates 
an appreciation of the good and the beautiful. 

The full extent of this work is set forth in re- 
ports made at the animal meeting of the organ- 
ization. The president's report, prei)ared by 
Mrs. O'Shea, first vice president, in the absence 
of Mrs. Fox, the president, is herewith given : 

President's Report. 

This being our first annual meoting with the new members 
of the association present it seems appropriate to take a few 
minutes to speak briefly of the origin, growth and purpose 
of our work. In October, 1902. we had our birth in the edu- 
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cational department of the Woman's Club. Mrs. M. V. 
0*Shea, chairman of the educational department at that time, 
discovered, in calling upon the principals of the ward schools, 
that Miss Edgar had visited some of the Milwaukee public 
schools where a considerable work had been done by the 
Milwaukee club women in getting good art into the school 
rooms. The Washington school was in process of reconstruc- 
tion then and Miss Edgar suggested that it would be a good 
time to begin similar work, through the club women here. 
Mrs. A. O. Fox was made chairman of a committee to see 
.what interest could be aroused. She was fortunate in get- 
ting together a strong committee of interested women (some 
members of the Woman's Club, some not), who took hold of 
the work in a vigorous manner from the beginnig. Their 
first thought was to begin with one school building to see 
what could be accomplished there. The Washington school 
seemed a favorable place because of its being in process 
of reconstruction and because of Miss Edgar's very ac- 
tive interest. The first work was to get the walls appropri- 
ately tinted, light put into dark corners, and the corridors 
freed from unnecessary obstruction. All of these things were 
successfully accomplished in this building and so much inter- 
est shown by parents and members of the school board that 
it was decided to organize a committee in each ward. This 
was done during the autumn and winter. From the first the 
chairman and her committee realized that members of the 
committee could not be exclusively confined to the Woman's 
Club. Too many valuable and interested workers were not 
members of that club. 

While all of the committee^ in the wards were ready and 
did begin immediately to work up picture funds for their 
schools all agreed that the first need was to get the walls 
cleaned and tinted. The board of education agreed to have 
this done under the direction of the art committees in 
each ward. It unfortunately was not sucessfully accomplished 
except in the Washington and Longfellow schools. We 
have, however, a promise from the chairman of the building 
committee in the board of education that this will~T)e reme- 
died all in good time, and much, I believe, is to be done dur- 
ing this summer's vacation. 

Some of you may not know that in the Washington and 
Longfellow schools tints were used that had been worked 
out by Mr. Jorgensen. the decorator of Milwaukee, with the 
assistance of an oculist, considering the special exposures 
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of the school rooms and the effect of the colors on the eyes 
of the children. The satisfactory results obtained in these 
two schools could not have been accomplished had the com- 
mittees not had the hearty co-operation of the workmen who 
did .the tinting. It was a failure in the other schools be- 
cause of a lack of interest on the part of the workmen to 
carry out the suggestions of the committee in charge who 
had the same list of tints from Mr. Jorgensen. 

The work grew with such enthusiasm that the central 
committee felt the need of a closer organization to carry on 
the work successfully. For this reason it was completely 
divorced from the Woman's Club in June, 1903, and made 
an independent organization to be known as the Public 
School Art Association of Madison. At the beginning of 
this year (1905) we incorporated under the state laws. Un- 
der this new charter the work has been so prosperous, the 
committees have been so faithful that an increasing fund 
has made it possible to add many valuable works of art to 
several of the schools. 

The work has grown to such proportions that I feel like 
recommending that each school building be made the art 
gallery for the neighborhood in which it is situated — and 
that each school have a descriptive list of its works of art 
that may be put into the hands of any parent, child or other 
visitor to add to his intelligent appreciation and enjoyment 
of the pictures and casts which all nave so generously helped 
to contribute. And, further, I would like to recommend that 
an assembly hall be built as a part of every new ward school 
building, — a hall that could be used not only for neighbor- 
hood gatherings for instruction in art but for other lectures 
and entertainments. I have had the good fortune to visit 
schools equipped with such assembly halls, arranged so tnat 
they might be used for gymnastic work for the pupils of the 
school and for games and plays on rainy or cold days when 
the children can not be out of doors. Madison is growing 
so rapidly that the need of such assembly halls will be 
more and more felt as time goes on. I therefore urge that 
all members of our association interest themselves in this 
suggestion and urge its adoption in all new ward school 
buildings, and to be added to the old buildings as fast as 
possible. 

In closing, I wish to express my appreciation of the inter- 
est shown in our work by our superintendent and members 
of the board of education, especially to commend all mem- 
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bers of the Madison Public School Art Association for their 
faithful work in increasing the funds which not only place in 
the schoolrooms the influence of the finest products of the art 
world but which will have a much broader effect in bring- 
ing into closer touch with our schools parents and citizens 
who through this interest will grow to feel the needs of our 
public schools as never before and will be more ready to 
respond to the suggestions for necessary beneficial changes. 

Treasurer's Report, 

- June, 1904, to Jttne. 1905. 
Balance on hand June 1. 1904 $186 95 

RECEIPTH. 

From Washington school $159 40 

From Lincoln school 110 09 

From Brayton school 118 63 

From Doty school 24 66 

From Draper school 86 90 

From Marquette school 52 66 

From Irving school 138 87 

From Longfellow school 13 91 

From Hawthorne school 71 50 

From high school 11 75 

From general fund 122 52 

Total $1,097 84 

EXPENDITI'HES. 

For pictures $293 79 

For frames 146 80 

For freight, express, cartage 83 00 

For plaster casts 94 50 

For hanging casts 14 15 

For 10 subscriptions to Perry Magazine 9 00 

For printing 4 25 

For incorporating association 3 50 

For books for secretary and treasurer 1 50 

For postage, picture wire, etc 11 29 



Total $661 78 
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Total receipts for 1905 $910 89 

Balance from 1904 186 95 

Total 1,097 84 

Total expenditures 661-78 

Balance in treasury $436 06 

Akabklle S. BHANDENurRG. TreiiHurci'. 

THE PENNY SAVINGS FUND. 

We are pleased to insert liero a report on the 
Penny Savings Fund which has been i)repared 
bv Mr. C. N. Brown, Secretarv of the Northwest- 
em Building and Loan Association, which asso- 
ciation has managed the funds since this system 
was introduced into the schools in the fall of 
1902. Tlie results of this work in connecticm 
with the s(»hools offer no occasion for discour- 
agement and yet they have not been all that could 
be desired. 

The teachers in the main have been in sympa- 
thy with the work, but in some degree have failed 
to appreciate its value to the child in both an 
economical and educative way. The jmrpose of 
the school is to fit for life. Whatever is needed 
to i)repare our boys and girls for their future 
duties must be incori)()rated into the school sys- 
tem. Our. children should not only be given that 
training which will enable them to earn money, 
but also that which will teach them how to si)end 
wisely and save prudently. We know of no bet- 
ter way of insuring future success than by fos- 
tering habits of thrift and frugality. 
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We feel also that the system of savings has a 
valuable educative influence in affording children 
some experience in conmion business practices. 
They become somewhat familiar with the meth- 
ods of making deposits, securing credits, and 
withdrawing amounts. They learn that there 
are certain regulations which must be observed 
in way of business hours, promptness in meeting 
obligations, and the courteous treatment of 
others. 

I feel that the time has come when the board 
of education should give full endorsement to this 
work and recognize it as a part of the regular 
work of the schools. I feel sure that when our 
teachers appreciate more fully the benefits which 
will come to the children through a more vigor- 
ous pushing of this work, they will be more 
deeply interested in it and give whatever time 
and effort that may be needed to make it a com- 
plete success. 

In view of the beneficial results of this system 
when properly carried on, there can be no ques- 
tion in regard to the desirability of its continu- 
ance. I feel sure that the efforts and interest 
of the women who have been active in carrying 
out the details of this svstem will in the future 
meet with more hearty co-operation on the part 
of all teachers. We trust that all who are con- 
nected with this work will find that satisfaction 
and gratification whicli always attend enlarged 
usefulness and worthy effort. The report fol- 
lows : 
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Mb. R. B. Dudgeon, City Superintendent of Schools. 

Dear Sib: — I submit herewith the report of the workings 
of the Madison Penny Savings Fund for the past year. 

Cash received up to July 1, 1904 $2,623 06 

Rec'd from July 1, 1904, to July 1, 1905 1,033 30 

Total cash receipts $3,656 36 

Interest credited to July 1, 1905 153 02 

Paid out to July 1, 1904 $1,394 65 

Paid out during year 942 86 

Expenses to date 68 50 

Balance, July 1, 1905 1,403 37 



$3,809 38 $3,809 38 
The liabilities are as follows: 

Due depositors on pass books, July 1 $1,215 04 

Interest credited July 1 15 32 

Stamps outstanding 173 01 

Total liabilities $1,403 37 

A comparative statement of the results shown in the re- 
port of last year and at the present time will be of interest. 

1904. 1905. 

Total receipts $2,623 06 $3,656 36 

Total withdrawals 1,394 65 2.337 53 

Cash balance 1,194 91 1,250 35 

Total interest credited to fund 81 62 153 02 

Amount due depositors on books 1.172 71 1,230 36 

To redeem outstanding stamps 153 82 173 01 

Total number of books issued 351 431 

Total number withdrawn 138 216 

Total number in force 213 215 

^ooks showing one deposit 91 70 

Books showing two deposits 52 58 

Books showing three deposits 34 39 

Books showing four deposits 4 15 

Books showing five deposits 6 5 

Books showing six deposits 5 7 

Books showing seven deposits 6 5 

Books showing eight deposits 2 3 

Books showing nine deposits 3 2 

Books showing ten deposits .3 2 

Books showing eleven deposits 1 1 

Books showing twelve deposits 1 l 
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V.m. 1905. 

Books showing thirteen deposits 2 

Books showing fourteen deposits 1 3 

Books showing fifteen deposits 1 

Books showing sixteen deposits 1 

Books showing seventeen deposits 1 

Books showing eighteen deposits 1 1 

Books showing twenty-twt) deposits... 1 

Largest individual deposit $64 62 $56 31 

Between $40 and $50 2 1 

More than $20. not including above... 7 10 

More than $15, not including above... 10 7 

The work has been carried on in all city schools and in 
the same manner as during the previous years. To save 
the teachers the trouble of coming with their deposits to 
the office of the association, various ladies have had build- 
ings assigned to them and have taken the stamps to the 
teachers and have collected the moneys received for the sale 
of the stamps. Everything has been done which could be 
done to reduce the work of the teachers to a minimum. 

The work was commenced in the fall of 1902. It was be- 
gun in one school as an experiment. The experiment was 
so satisfactory that it was thought worth while to put the 
work in all the schools, and for two years it has been tried 
in all the schools and in every room in the city. 

I am obliged to confess that I have been disappointed in 
the result. The net increase in the deposits for the last 
twelve months has been $55.44. The net increase of de- 
positors has been two. Last year there were 26 depositors 
who had made more than five deposits. This year there 
are 28. A study of the table submitted shows that there has 
been no appreciable gain in the number of deposits, and 
that the larger depositors have deposited once on the* 
average. 

The object of the installation of the system was the es- 
tablishment of the habit of saving. Habit is not established 
by one act, ])ut l)y repeated acts of the same kind. The 
purchase of stamps to become a habit must be oft repeated, 
and the cessation of such purchase shows that the habit has 
not been formed. The habit will only be formed, in most 
cases after persistent efforts on the part of the parents and 
the teachers. The object of placing the work in the schools 
is so that the advantages of saving may be pointed out by the 
teachers, and the habit established in consequence of the 
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work of the teachers, and so that the influence may spread 
from child to child hy mutual stimulation. 

From the reports which have come to me from the ladies 
who have undertaken the work of collecting from the teach- 
ers, I am convinced that the lack of success in the work 
undertaken is due to the lack of effort on the part of the 
teachers as a whole. By this I do not mean that none of the 
teachers are interested, or that there is no school in which 
some of the teachers are not interested. I mean that not 
all or nearly all of the teachers are interested in the work. 
Some of them say openly, if reports are correct, that they 
do not believe in it; othera say that the work they have to 
perform is so great that they ought not to be asked to un- 
dertake this additional burden. Others say that they are in- 
terested, and wish the work well, but no results are visible 
to justify their expressions of interest. 

It is possible that the teachers are overworked and ought 
not to be asked to undertake the burden of attempting to 
teach thrift by practical examples; as to this I express no 
opinion. I am convinced that those teachers who have had 
sufficient enthusiasm to make the work successful in their 
rooms have not found it unduly burdensome. 

There is a large amount of work involved in the regular 
collection of the moneys from the teachers in the ten differ- 
ent schools of the city. There is very little difference in 
the amount of work whether the collection is a large or a 
small one. The return which this association receives for 
the use of the money does not begin to be sufficient to jus- 
tify the great amount of work involved in keeping the neces- 
sary accounts. The ladies are willing to do their part and 
I am willing to do my part if the work is even measureably 
successful.' But the measure of success has been so slight 
that it hardly seems to justify the effort. 

The work so far has been somewhat of an experiment and 
has been in the schools somewhat on sufferance. It has not 
been felt to be required of the teachers, and it has not 
seemed to me that the teachers have felt that their success 
or failure in pushing the work would have the slightest in- 
fluence on their chances of re-election, or be in any way 
considered by the board of education in its estimate of the 
ability of the teachers. On the part of the superintendent 
there has always been enthusiasm for the work and an ear- 
nest endeavor to promote it. but this has not been sufficient 
to overcome the open opposition and the covert indifference 
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to the work where such opposition and indifference have 
existed. Unless a superintendent can have the active co- 
operation of the \>oard he will find, as in this case, that his 
efforts will foil short of his desires. 

If the hoard of education could be made to see the im- 
portance of the work and should feel that it would be proper 
to require it from the teachers, and would make the measure 
of her success in this work one of the factors which should 
be considered in considering her qualifications as a teacher, 
I believe' that the work would be immensely more success- 
ful, and I do not believe that it can be made successful with- 
out such action on the part of the board of education. 

The work has not been as successful as was hoped and 
the question of its abandonment has been under considera- 
tion, but all who have been interested in it hope that this 
will not be necessary, and that some measures may be de- 
vised as will bring about the success which we believe to 
be possible. 

Charles N. Bbown, Secretarn 

THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

As the new high school project has been the 
absorbing theme throughout the year more space 
than usual will be given to matters relating to 
this subject. A full report of all important mat- 
ters relating to the movement from the begin- 
ning was made to the common council at a spe- 
cial meeting on Oct. 17, 1904. As this report 
forms a complete history of the high school 
project to date it is here inserted as a matter of 
record : 

To the Honorable the Mayor and Common Council of the 
City of Madison. 

The board of education respectfully offers the following 
statement, which is a review of the steps taken and the 
progress made toward the erection of a new high school 
building. 

Accompanying this statement is a file of the copies of all 
the formal resolutions, reports, and statements which have 
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been offered to the board. These have been numbered and 
filed in order so as to make them easy of access. 

A printed copy of the programme of competition which 
sets forth in detail the requirements of the building, includ- 
ing a schedule of the rooms and their areas, the conditions 
under which the competitive plans were to be offered, and 
the method of selecting an architect. Special references will 
be made to this programme from time to time as occasion 
may require. 

To include in this statement all discussions and resolu- 
tions relating to the new building would be in reality a tran- 
script of a part of the records of almost every meeting of 
the board for the past three years and would make a docu- 
ment too voluminous for convenience of reference. A con- 
densed statement will be made of all steps taken and im- 
portant measures passed by the board, with frequent refer- 
ences to the records, file of copies of resolutions, and 
programme of competition for exact and detail statements 
of measures on which more information may be desired. 

General Statement, 

The first formal action in the matter of a new building 
was the adoption of a resolution offered by President Cor- 
scot on April 2, 1901, which requested the building commit- 
tee, with the superintendent, to secure plans and estimates 
for the construction of a new high school building, or such 
portion thereof as may be necessary for use in the imme- 
diate future, which building should be located on the present 
high school grounds, or on such other site as the committee 
may recommend as being desirable and within financial re- 
sources of the city, and authorized the committee to incur 
such expenses as they should deem necessary in the procur- 
ing of plans or in the inspection of high school buildings. 
(See Resolution No. 1, also Records, page 2G0.) 

At a meeting on April 30, 1901, on motion of Mayor Bull 
it was voted as the sense of the board that the old part of 
the present building should be removed and a new building 
erected on that part of the present high school grounds, and 
the building to be so planned that it could be extended along 
Wisconsin avenue when the city's growth should demand. 

Again, on December 17. 1901, sketches of floor plans for 
a new building, furnished by the superintendent, were dis- 
cussed and on motion of Mayor Bull the building committee 
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was authorized to employ an architect to prepare prelimi- 
nary plans for a high school building. The matter of a new 
high school building was again discussed at the regular meet- 
ing on November 4, 1902, and at a special meeting on No- 
vember 11th, called especially for the purpose. The result 
of the discussions at these two meetings was the adoption 
by unanimous vote of a resolution offered by Alderman 
Brown, which instructed the building committee to employ 
a competent architect to furnish the board of education 
with preliminary sketches of floor and elevation plans for a 
building which should accommodate from 1 000 to 1.200 
pupils. (See Resolution No. 2, also Records, page 337.) 

Hp'erial Committee Constituted. 

At a regular meeting on January 6, 1903. the question of 
taking preliminary steps for providing the city with a new 
high school was again discussed and on motion of Alderman 
Brown the regular committee of the board of education was 
relieved from further consideration of the question of a new 
building, it being understood that this change in the com- 
mittee was entirely agreeable to the chairman and members 
of the regular committee. A special committee, consisting 
of Mr. C. N. Brown, chairman. Mr. John Corscot. Judge An- 
thony Donovan. Principal J. H. Hutchison, and Supt. R. B. 
Dudgeon, was then appointed. This committee was to be 
known as the committee on the new high school building, 
and its special duty was to take charge of and further the 
project of the new building. At this same meeting this com- 
mittee was authorized to visit and inspect some of the larg- 
est and more recently constructed high school buildings 
within a reasonable distance of Madison. (Records, page 
343.) 

Inspecting Schools, 

Pursuant to this authority this committee, on January 
19-20. visited two of the best high school buildings in Chi- 
cago, the Robert Waller and the Lake View high schools, 
one in Joliet, and two in Milwaukee, the South Division and 
the West Division high schools. Two members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Corscot and Supt. Dudgeon, also visited the new 
high school building in Oshkosh. Later upon the urgent re- 
quest of the members of this committee, all of the other 
members of the board of education, with one exception, vis- 
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ited the Robert Waller high school In Chicago and the new 
high school building in Joliet. 

These visits proved to be very profitable and helpful to 
the members of the board of education, giving them a better 
knowledge of what other cities are doing in the way of pro- 
viding high school facilities, and a more definite idea of what 
the character and extent of a modern high school building 
should be. These visits permitted the board to proceed in 
the new high school project with more confidence and with 
a more intelligent understanding of the amount of money 
required to provide accommodations adequate to the needs of 
the Madison high school. 

Method of Appointing Architect. 

At a special meeting of the board on February 25, 1903, 
at which all members were present, the subject of the new 
high school building and the method of selecting an archi- 
tect were fully discussed and a motion offered by Judge 
Donovan was passed, declaring it the judgment of the board 
that the matter of securing plans for a new building should 
be opened to competition among architects. (See Records, 
page 349. 

Prof, Laird Employed, 

On information that Prof. Warren P. Laird, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, one of the leading architects of the 
country, had been engaged by the board of the city free ^ 
library as consulting architect on the new Carnegie building 
the special committee on the new high school was requested 
to arrange a meeting between Mr. Laird and the board of 
education for consultation in regard to plans. Pursuant to 
this request a special meeting was called and a conference 
was held with Prof. Laird on March 20, 19()3, which was con- 
tinued at an adjourned meeting on the next evening, March 2L 

The members of the board present at these two meetings 
were Brown. Corscot. Donovan. Groves. Helm. Norsman. 
Zehnter. (See Records, page 352 ) As a result of these 
meetings a resolution was offered by Alderman Brown and 
unanimously adopted by the board on call of ayes and noes, 
employing Prof. Laird as the professional expert adviser of 
the board, defining his duties, and fixing his compensation 
at $1 000 and traveling exppuses. the latter to be divided 
with the library board wh«^n trips are made for consultation 
of both. (See Resolution No. 3. also Records, page 352.) 
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More Land Needed. ' 

On April 16, 1903, a special meeting was called to consider 
a preliminary report from Prof. Laird which suggested the 
desirability of securing more land in the high school block 
and outlined plans for two buildings, one on the present 
grounds to accommodate about 900 pupils, and another to 
accommodate from 1,350 to 2,000 pupils, to be located on the 
present grounds and some additional land which might be 
secured. After a lengthy discussion, on motion of Col. Helm, 
Chairman Brown was requested to ascertain from Prof. 
Laird whether in his opinion it would not be possible to put 
up a building on the present grounds to accommodate not 
less than 1,200 pupils, provided the main walls of the build- 
ing should be placed 15 feet back from the sidewalk lines, 
instead of 30 feet, as Prof. Laird's plan contemplated. (See 
Letter No. 1.) 

In compliance with this motion a second report was ob- 
tained from Prof. Laird which was fully considered at an- 
other special meeting on April 22. This report indicated 
that from an architectural and artistic standpoint it would 
not be advisable to place the walls of so large a building 
less than 30 feet distant from the sidewalk lines, and with 
this thought in mind it would not be possible to put up on 
the present grounds a building sufficiently large to accom- 
modate 1,200 pupils. (See Letters No. 4 and 5.) 

At this meeting it was also stated that there was a strong 
opposition on the part of some of the members of the coun- 
cil and of many of the leading citizens to tearing down any 
part of the present high school building, which represents 
in value something like |40 000. The fact that the expendi- 
ture of a less sum for additional ground would preserve to 
the city the present high school building, was an additional 
argument in favor of the purchase of more land. 

More Land Purchased. 

At this meeting, April 22. 1903, it was reported by Alder- 
man Brown that Mr. Wm. T. Fish would on certain condi- 
tions deliver to* the board a deed for his lot on the corner 
of Carroll and Johnson streets for the sum of $15,000. Al- 
derman Brown also presented a written option, secured by 
L. E. Stevens, for the purchase of the Goodwin property, ad- 
joining the present high school grounds, for $16,000, build- 
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ings included. After a full discussion of these propositions 
Mayor Groves offered a resolution for the purchase by the 
board of education of the two lots mentioned and requesting 
the common council to authorize the board of education to 
borrow the necessary funds from the state of Wisconsin or 
to issue bonds therefor. (See Resolution No. 4, also Rec- 
ords, page 357;) 

Competition Limited. 

At a special meeting on May 26, 1903, after an extended 
discussion, a resolution was adopted by unanimous vote of 
the member^ present, which provided that the competition 
for the plans be limited to four architects from outside the 
city and to local architects who have been in practice 
in the city not less than three years, and that a compensa- 
tion of $250 be allowed to each of the four outside archtects, 
and the same sum to each of the three local architects fur- 
nishing the best plans, it being the understanding that the 
appointed architect should not receive the award offered for 
competition plans, but only his regular fees as an architect. 
(See Records, page 363. also Part I of Programme, page 2. 
paragraph g.) 

The Programme. 

The programme of the competition for the selection of an 
architect was then prepared by Prof. Laird, and formally ap- 
proved and adopted by the board on Aug. 26, 1903. (See 
Records, page 376.) 

For full data in regard to the proposed building and for a 
detailed statement of method, terms, and conditions on which 
the competition was held and the architect appointed you are 
respectfully referred to the printed programme. 

The Compcfifion. 

In brief, it may be noted that the architects from outside 
the city who took part in the competition were Pond & 
Pond, of Chicago; H. C. Koch & Co., of Milwaukee; Cass 
Gilbert, of St. Paul and New York, and Charles F. Allen, of 
Joliet, 111. 

According to the terms of the programme the plans were 
to be in and the competition closed on Nov. 28, 190n, but 
upon information that one of the local architects could not 
get his plans ready on that dat(" and would not be able to 
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enter the competition unless the time of receiving plans 
should be extended, the board, after obtaining the consent 
of all the competitors outside the city, extended the time 
of receiving plans to Dec. 8, 1903. On that date five sets of 
plans were received by the clerk of the board. The plans 
were opened under the supervision of the board, and each 
design was given a number by which it was known until 
after the selection of the premiated design. Each sealed 
envelope containing the name of the author was given a 
number corresponding to the one given to his design and 
was placed in the custody of the clerk of the board. 

At several successive meetings of the board in December 
the plans were fully analyzed and studied under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Laird. It soon became evident to all the mem- 
bers of the board that the design known as number two (2). 
indicated superior professional and artistic ability on the 
part of its author in dealing with the special problems out- 
lined in the programme of competition, and easily surpassed 
all the other designs in tlie simple and dignified treatment 
of all exterior features, in the economical and profitable 
utilization of all floor areas, and in the completeness with 
which the author's motives were carried out in the building 
as a whole. (See Records, page 391.) 

Report of Prof. Laird, 

At a special meeting of the board on Jan. 1. 1904, Prof. 
Laird presented a written report, a copy of which is on file 
with copies of the resolutitms referred to in this statement. 

Appointing the Architect, 

At a special meeting on Jan. 9. after full consideration of 
the report of Prof. Laird, the board of education selected 
design number two (2) as the best, and designated it as the 
"Premiated Design." Upon opening the sealed envelope it 
was found that the design thus selected was by Mr. Cass 
Gilbert of St. Paul, Minn. Under the terms and conditions 
set forth in the programme the board then proceeded to ap- 
point Mr. Gilbert as the architect of the proposed new 
building. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the programme, the 
board voted the payment of the awards of $250 to each of 
the several architorts taking part in the compotltion. except 
the appointed architect: 
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Jan. 9, Claude & Stark $250 

Feb. 2, Pond & Pond, Chicago 250 

Feb. 2, F. S. Allen, Joliet, 111 250 

Feb. 2, H. C. Koch & Co., Milwaukee 250 

(See Programme, Part IV, page 13, also Records, page 398.) 

The Plan Provided in Programme. 

stated briefly the programme provided for a building which 
was to be built in three sections, the first of which was to stand 
facing Johnson street, between Carroll and the old part of 
the present building; the second on the site of the old part 
of the present building; and the third on\he site" of the new 
part of the present building. As a possible contingency in 
the remote future a fourth section was outlined to occupy 
the site where the Baptist church now stands. 

It was the thought that the first section could be put up 
and occupied without taking away any portion of the old 
building or disturbing in any way the sessions of the high 
school. . When the first section should be ready for occu- 
pancy and the needs of the school demanded more room, it 
was thought that the old part of the present building could 
be displaced by the erection of the second section. The two 
sections thus completed would provide ample accommoda- 
tions for about 950 pupils in all lines of work. 

An Extravagant Building Not Planned. 

In view of the fact that the population of our city is in- 
creasing from year to year, and the attendance upon the 
high school growing, it was thought to be the part of wisdom 
to have the competition plans show how the prospective 
needs of the school could be met both in the near and re- 
mote future. It was with this thought in view that the 
plans were secuerd for a building which would admit of en- 
largement without destroying the harmony and unity of the 
design, and which could be constructed one section at a time, 
or two sections at a time, as conditions might determine. 
It was never in the mind of any member of the board that 
the whole building as shown in the competitive designs, or 
even the greater part of it, should be built at once, or even 
in the near future. To put up an elaborate and extravagant 
building was never considefed even remotely desirable or 
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possible. It was the constant thought of the members of 
the board that the new building should be substantial in 
construction, plain in finish, simple and restrained in archi- 
tectural character, and economical in cost. 

Special Building Committee Reorganized. 

By the reorgainzation of the board last spring, and the 
election of new members, the high school building committee 
became disorganized; at the meeting of the board on June 7, 
1904, this committee was reorganized and new members ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Mr. George Kroncke, chairman; Judge Anthony Donovan. 
Alderman Joseph C. Schubert. Prof. J. H. Hutchison, Supt. 
R. B. Dudgeon. To which was later added Mr. J. T. W. 
Jennings. 

Change of Plans, 

After careful consideration and after listening to the sug- 
gestions of different members of the common council and of 
many Interested citizens, it was thought to be more desir- 
able to build a complete high school building on the site of 
the present building with the main front on Wisconsin ave- 
nue. With this end in mind the architect has so modified 
the competition design that it now provides for a building 
which shall stand on the site occupied by the present high 
school building, and may be constructed all at one time or in 
two sections. This change has been made without destroy- 
ing any of the essential features of the original design or 
changing the unity of the plan or the architectural merits 
of the building. 

The Building as Now Planned. 

The plans now provide for a high school building com- 
plete in all its appointments which will accommodate about 
1.000 pupils and furnish facilities for instruction in all high 
school departments. Until the growth of the city may give 
an attendance exceeding the number indicated no enlarge- 
ment or addition will be necessary to the building. The 
board is of the opinion that in providing for the accommoda- 
tion of 1,000 pupils it is anticipating the future far enough 
and that it would not be wise to now determine what should 
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be done when our liigh school attendance shall exceed that 
number. The matter of providing for more than 1,000 pupils 
should be left to a future board of education, and the pres- 
ent board desires only to so build as not to preclude future 
extensions should a future board so desire, and still to make 
the building complete in all respects. When additional room 
is needed it can then be determined by the proper authori- 
ties whether it is desirable to add to the central building 
or provide branch buildings in other sections of the city. 

The new building will contain a large assembly room 
which will accommodate the whole number of pupils for 
morning exercises, and will be used for lectures, and all 
kinds of general meetings, also a gymnasium with an ample 
equipment of apparatus and with all necessary dressing 
rooms and bathing appliances. 

In addition to this the new building will furnish all neces- 
sary lecture rooms, science laboratories, art rooms, rooms 
for teachers and officers, and full suites of rooms for com- 
mercial instruction, manual training, and domestic economy. 

Compensation of Architect. 

The compensation of the appointed architect, Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, of St. Paul and New York, will be five per cent, 
commission upon the cost of the work committed to his 
charge, which according to the programme consists of the 
first two sections. As two sections, according to the revised 
plans, are all that the board contemplates building, and con- 
stitute a complete high school building, the completion of 
such two sections would end the services of the architect, 
except that he is in addition to be paid the sum of $500 for 
placing in the hands of the board a complete copy of its 
competitive design as restudied and finally approved by the 
board for construction, such Qopy to be held by the board 
for its use. As the board now contemplates the completion 
of the building in the first two sections, these extended plans 
will not be needed. It may also be noted that, as Mr. Cass 
Gilbert is a non-resident, he is obliged by the programme 
(which is now the contract), to engage at his own cost a 
competent resident building superintendent as the deputy of 
the architect. 

The programme also provides that the architect shall so 
revise his competitive drawings as to meet the further re- 
quirements of the board, and upon the basis of such revised 
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preliminary drawings shall prepare fully detailed working 
drawings and specifications of the first two sections; hence 
the architect's compensation will be 5 per cent, on the cost 
of construction of the building that is finally approved by 
the board and not on the building as outlined in the original 
competitive plans. 

Estimates on the Cost of the Building as Now 

Planned. 

At the request of the board of education Architect Gilbert 
furnished preliminary specifications for the building as now 
planned and secured the estimates from two reliable con- 
tracting firms of Minneapolis on the cost of the complete 
building as has been outlined in the foregoing. It must be 
noted that these estimates are made for a fire-proof building 
and without any reduction or elimination of any of the 
features in way of construction or ornamentation that belong 
to modern high-grade buildings of this class. 

The estimates are as follows: 

J. L. Robinson. Minneapolis, Minn $292,275 

C. F. Haghin, Minneapolis Minn 254.000 

It must be noticed that these estimates are made only on 
preliminary drawings and specifications. The board of edu- 
cation still feels that the cost of the building is too high 
and that a further revision of the plans must be made with 
a view of reducing the cost. To this end the architect has 
been instructed to so revise the plans that the cost of the 
building complete in every particular, but not including the 
equipment, shall not exceed the sum of $225,000. This is in 
accord with the thought of the board of education from the 
beginning of their enterprise. Neither the present nor any 
former board expected or intended to erect a building to 
exceed in cost, including equipment and architects fees, the 
suin of $250,000. In order to give the members of the com- 
mon council and the citizens of Madison a definite under- 
standing of the wishes and intentions of the board of educa- 
tion in regard to the coat of the proposed new high school 
building, the following resolution, offered by Mr. J. T. W. 
Jennings, was adopted at the m*»eting on October 13, 1904: 

Resolved. That a plan for a high school for the city of 
Madison be prepared, by Architect Cass Gilbert, said build- 
ing not to exceed in cost the sum of $250 000. complete, with 
heating, ventilation, plumbing and electric wiring and black- 
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boards, also including class room, office and laboratory fur- 
niture and general equipment. Said plans and specifications 
in detail to be submitted to the board of education for ap- 
proval, and be approved by them before bids for the con- 
stmction of the building are taken, and that the board of 
education of the city of Madison is not to accept such plans 
and specifications as final ones until bids are taken upon 
such plans and specifications, after advertisement in the 
usual way, from responsible firms, who shall accompany 
each bid with a forfeit check of five per cent, of the amount 
of the bid, which check must be certified, and it appears that 
the lowest bid for the building without architect's fees or 
equipment, so taken does not exceed the sum of $225,000. 

And further, that no contract for the work shall be let 
until said plans, specifications and form of contract signed 
by the contractor and accompanied by the proper bond, shall 
be signed as approved by the president of the board of edu- 
cation and the mayor of the city of Madison. 

Money Expended to Date. 

The money expended in reaching the present point in se- 
curing plans, including expense of board in inspecting high 
school buildings, expense and compensation of Prof. Laird, 
paying of awards to architects on account of competition, 
and payment on account to Architect Gilbert, amount to 
$3,273.86, an itemized statement of which follows: 

1903. 
Jan. 23. Expense of building committee, inspect- 
ing buildings $88 32 

Feb. 3. Expense of other members board, inspect- 
ing buildings 78 57 

July 7. Traveling expenses, Prof, l^ird (one-half 

for trip) 37 64 

Oct. 6. Cash to Prof. Laird on account of fees. . 500 00 
Dec. 1. Cost of printing programme of competi- 
tion 31 75 

1904. 
Jan. 9. Competition award to Claude & Stark... 2r.O 00 

Feb. 2. Compeition award to F. C. Allen 250 00 

Feb. 2. Competition award to F. C. Koch & Co.. 250 00 

Feb. 2. Competition award to Pond & Pond 250 00 

Feb. 2. Balance in full to Prof. Laird 537 58 

Aug. ,2. Cash to Cass Gilbert on account I.OOO 00 

$:U73 86 
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The Board of Education Not Reticent. 

It was thought by many that the board of education was 
too reticent and was purposely keeping from the city authori- 
ties and citizens at large their plans and intentions. The 
fact is that the members of the board did not talk because 
they had nothing definite to talk about. They made no for- 
mal report because matters had not assumed a shape suflQ- 
ciently definite. to be reported upon. They made no demands 
upon the city council because the project had not advanced 
far enough or asssumed such a shape as to indicate what the 
needs might be. The question of cost, location, disposal of 
the old building, the number of sections and the order in 
which they should be constructed, were yet to be settled, 
and until this could be done no plans could be announced or 
definite information given. 

The Board of Education Not Reckless. 
Cost Fixed at $350,000. 

Many jumped to the conclusion that the board was moving 
hastily and recklessly in the matter of a new building, with- 
out giving due consideration to the financial question in- 
volved. The fact is that in reaching the present point of 
progress more than two years were spent by the board in 
painstaking investigation and in thoughtful deliberation and 
discussion. Every move was made with care and an unusual 
conservatism marked every step. 

'mere may be matters not included in the foregoing report, 
but the board has endeavored to present all matters of im- 
portance. If there is any further data, which the common 
council or public may desire, the records, books and corre- 
spondence of the board of education are open for inspection. 
If tiie common council should desire a personal or more 
direct conference with the board of education, the latter is 
at all times ready to arrfihge for a joint meeting with the 
former. Respectfully submitted. 

Amhoxv Donovan, Prrsidcnt. 

O. b. NonsMAN. VUrk. 

Tiie whole matter was furthei* discussed at a 
joint session of tlie common council and the board 
of education on October 20, 1004, and final action 
was taken bv the common council at an adjourned 
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regular meeting on October 28, 1904. At the 
meeting the following report was made by the 
finance committee, and the resolutions following 
were adopted: 

To the Common Council: 

Your Committee to whom was referred the matter of an 
appropriation for a new high school building beg leave to 
report as follows: 

We have had an extended discussion of the whole project 
with the building committee of the school board, and find 
that the plan of the board is for a building accommodating 
1,000 pupils with the necessary class and recitation rooms, 
laboratories, departments of manual training, domestic econ- 
omy, business courses, assembly room and gymnasium. 

It is the sense of the school board and the building com- 
mittee thereof and of your committee that a satisfactory 
building as above outlined cannot be built for the amount of 
$200 000 previously agreed upon by resolution of the council. 

Your committee therefore recommends in accordance with 
the resolution of Mr. Jennings, adopted by the school board: 
That the said sum of $200,000 be increased to the sum of 
$250,000, said sum to include architect's fees, equipment and 
all other sums to finally complete said building. 

G. J. CORSCOT, 

F. E. TURNEAURE, 

L. B. R0WI.EY, 

A. G. SCHMEDEMAN. 

Finance Committee. 

Alderman Schubert submitted the following resolution: 

Whereas, It is found in the opinion of the board of educa- 
tion impossible to build a high school building in this city 
to accommodate 1 000 pupils for the sum of $200,000. and 
whereas it is not deemed advisable to provide a building to 
accommodate a less number of pupils, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the resolution heretofore passed by the 
common council to limit the amount to be used for the con- 
struction of a high school building to $200,000 be and hereby 
is rescinded, and be it further 

Resolved, That such limit be and hereby is increased to 
$250,000 in accordance with Mr. Jennings' resolution passed 
by the board of education. 
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On motion of Alderman Corscot the report of the finance 
committee and the resolution presented by Alderman Schu- 
bert were adopted, on call of the ayes and noes, by the fol- 
lowing vote: 

Affirmative: Aldermen Arnold. Brown. Corscot, Kroncke. 
Mackenzie. Maisch, Mautz, Meltzer. Newman, O'Neill. Prien, 
Rowley, Sayle, Schmedeman, Schubert and Turneaure. — 16. 

Negative: Alderman Smith. 

Contract Mctde. 

Pursuant to this action the plans were per- 
fected under the direction of the board of edu- 
cation and bids on the building were received and 
opened on May 2, 1905, and a provisional con- 
tract was entered into with T. C. McCarthy of 
Madison for the construction of this building, 
including the mechanical equipment, for the sura 
of $221,808. 

Bonds Authorized. 

At tlie regular meeting of the council on May 
12, 1905, a report was made by the board setting 
forth the facets and requesting the common coun- 
cil to issue bonds for the high school building 
with equi[)ment and furnishing in the sum of 
$250,000. An ordinance was then ])assedby the 
council in due form authorizing the issue of the 
bonds of the city of Madison in the sum named 
by tlie following vote:, 

Affirmative: Aldermen Buell, Constantine, 
Doran, Uiggins, Hyland, Kroncke, Maisch, Ma- 
son, Mautz, Moltzor, Mills, Newman, Prien, Row- 
ley, S(4imodeman, Schubert, 1j. S. Smith, and Sta- 
delman, — 18. 

None voting in the negative. 
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Petition Filed. 

On Saturday, June 10, a petition signed by 
something over 800 electors of Madison was filed 
with the city clerk, asking that the matter of the 
bond issue for the construction of the new high 
school building be submitted to a popular vote of 
the people. As the law provides that in such an 
event this must be done a special election was 
called for July 25, 1905. 

The Election. 

The Educational .Department of the Woman's 
Club and other leading citizens took up the ques- 
tion of the new building, and general committees, 
one of men and another of women, were organ- 
ized, local committees in each ward were ap- 
pointed, and an active campaign was entered 
upon in favor of the new high school project. 
General discussions were held and the j^lans ex- 
plained in all parts of the city at general meet- 
ings and parlor gatherings. Much individual 
work was done bv the loval friends of the s(»liool 
and a very effective canvass was carried on in 
all sections of the citv. The work was carried 
on under the general direction of Mr. Geo. 
Kroncke, chairman of the special high school 
committee of the board of education, Mr. H. M. 
T^wis, chairman of the general cam])aign com- 
mittee of men, Mrs. T. P]. Brittingham, chairman 
of the general campaign committee of women, 
and Mr. F. W. Lucas, secretary of the general 
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committee. The election resulted as follows: 
For the issue of bonds 1,380 men and 1,098 
women. Against the issue of bonds 1,518 men 
and 673 women, making a majority of 138 men 
against the bonds and a majority of 425 wonaen 
for the bonds. The net majority in favor of the 
bonds was therefore 287. We regret to say that 
a question has arisen as to the legality of the 
vote of the women. It will probably be necessary 
to carry the question into the courts for final 
adjustment. This will occasion considerable de- 
lay and is greatly to be regretted. It is to be 
hoped that the matter may be pushed along with- 
out delay and be brought to a speedy and favor- 
able conclusion. 

The Work of the Women and the Press. 

The favorable result of the election was due in 
a large measure to the women of the city who 
were greatly interested in the question of a new 
high school building and did most intelligent and 
efficient work in all x»arts of the city. Much 
credit is also due to the press of the city, which 
took a positive stand in favor of a liberal policy 
toward the schools of the city and did much to 
shajie public sentiment in favor of enlarged 
school facilities. 

The Election Educational in Results. 

The whole campaign was not without valuable 
results 'in an educational way. A deep interest 
was arou.sed in school matters iuid the people 
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were given a much broader and clearer concep- 
tion of the needs of the schools and the ends 
which ought to be attained through the public 
school system. 

THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL. 

The work of the vear has not been without 
valuable results. Although the schools are not 
in all respects what they should be, yet there are 
few schools in which the work has .been so uni- 
formly good and has shown such steady improve- 
ment from year to year. There are still some 
persons in every community who criticise the 
public schools for lack of thoroughness and de- 
nounce such subjects as music, drawing, manual 
training, domestic economy, nature study, physi- 
cal training, and the like, as '*fads and frills,'^ 
and urge a return to the so-called three R's. It 
should be remembered, however, that even the 
excellent quality of thoroughness has its limita- 
tions. Although accuracy is a great factor in 
education, it is not all. A jjerson may not be 
able to read and spell without error and still be 
a human being. The task of the schools is not 
to make adding machines, but to train to efficient, 
well rounded manhood and womanliood. In speak- 
ing on this point the editor of the Outlook says, — 
**The three R's are no more fundamental than 
some other subjects of instruction popularly 
known as *fads and frills.' Essential as it is for 
a child to know the elementary facts concerning 
computation and to be able to read and write his 
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mother tongue, these are not the whole of educa- 
tion by any meaiiB. He may be ever so good a 
computer, ever so good a reader, and write ever 
80 beaatiful a hand, and yet have a soul and mlud 
utterly closed to one-half of the life that sur- 
rounds him. He would be sentenced thereby to 
a partial existence and to a limited usefulness, 
and one whole set of the capacities and ideals 
that belong to him, as a human being would be 
denied him. 

"Moreover the experience of nearly two de- 
cades has shown that a programme of studies 
which includes the so-called 'fads and frills' pro- 
duces even better results in the so-called three 
R's than does a programme from which the 'fade 
and frills' are excluded. THie reason for this is 
plain. The new subjects of study, by their 
strong appeal to the pupil's interest and ac- 
tivities, arouse and stimulate his entire na- 
ture, and he does letter and more success- 
fuiiy everything that he undertakes to do. 
It may be said with perfect assurance that 
elementary schools never gave so eflfective 
a training in the three K's as they are giving 
to-day, when they are doing so much else besides. 
Any one who has observed closely the work of 
the school children of to-day, and who is in a 
position to coini)arc it with the work of the school 
children of twenty years ago, will have no hesi- 
tation in saying tliat the children of to-day read 
better, write better, and spell better than did the 
children of twenty years ago. Much that then 
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cumbered the school programme has disappeared 
forever and its place has been taken by subjects 
of vital interest and importance." 

The public school education must give that 
training which fits for the economical and social 
conditions of to-day. It must touch every side 
of the child's life and influence his thinking, con- 
duct, habits, and social relations. It must give 
power to brain, to muscle, and to hand. It must 
strengthen and refine character ; must give power 
not only to be, but also to do. 

I am pleased to note that the teachers of our 
schools have some appreciation of the higher 
ends of education and are in cheerful accord with 
every movement which has for its end a broader 
and richer development of character. I trust 
that thev mav continue in the future, as in the 
past, to keep their hearts and minds open to 
the animating influence of the gi'eat world's ac- 
tivities and to keep in touch with the fresh and 
invigorating pulses of life. 

, Respectfully submitted, 

R. B. Dudgeon. 
Madison, August, 1905. 
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Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, Superintendent of City Schools, Madison, 
Wis. 
Dear Sir: — I have the honor of submitting to you my 
fourteenth annual report on the high school. 

ENROLLMENT. 
The following table shows certain facts which are of 
interest: 



YEAR 


TARDINE8R 


PER CENT. OF 
A'lTENDANCE 


ENROLLMENT 


1891-1892 


697 
472 
380 
420 
351 
398 
270 
290 
372 
275 
270 
348 
380 
356 


95 

95.5 

96.5 

95 

96 

95 

96 

96 

95 

95 

96 

96 

95 

96 


323 


1892-1893 


339 


1893-1894 


357 


1894-1895 


397 


1895-1896 


417 


1896-1897 

1897-1898 


479 
4S6 


1898-1899 


534 


1899-1900 


578 


1900-1901 


587 


1901-1902 

1902-1903 


577 
594 


11K)3-1904 

1904-1905 


597 
583 



The following table shows the attendance of boys and 
girls for the past fourteen years: 



YEAR 



GAIN 



LOSS 



1891-1892... 

1892-181)3... 

1893-1894..., 

1894-1895..., 

189iVlS96..., 

1896-1897.... 

1897-1898..., 

1898-1891»... 

1899-1900... 

1900-1901... 

1901-1902... 

1902-1903... 

l90:i-liK)4... 

1 904-1 1M)5.. 



126 
131 
169 
190 
201 
233 
25;5 
262 
2«6 
237 
221 
238 
248 
272 



MiKlj» 








BOYS 


GIRLS 


197 






208 


5 


11 


192 


38 




207 


21 


15 


21H 


11 


9 


24(i 


32 


30 



BOYS 


GIRLS 


' 


16 



_ I 



2:i3 
272 
312 
.•J50 

:i56 
349 
311 



20 
9 
4 



17 
10 
24 



39 
40 

38 
(i 



29 
16 



13 



38 
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INCREASE IS AMOUNT OF WORK REQUIRED FOR 

GRADUATION. ^ 

The increase in IhB amount of work in the high school 
resulted in raising our number of units to U. W. require- 
ments In the classical courses. Science and English courses 
are still a trifle below the desired point but will be brought 
up as soon as the new course is fully introduced. 

Whether or not the 15 unit requirement will be a success 
remains to be seen. One factor, entering largely into its 
success is found in the superior training of the full time 
studies. 

CLASS OFFICERS. 

With a view to increasing the progress of pupils, a sys- 
tem of class officers was introduced. 

Each teacher was assigned a division or more of pupils 
already in his or her charge in some study. 

The duties of the class officers are, in general, to look 
after the progress of pupils in study and conduct. They may 
also advise as to methods of study, course to pursue and the 
amount of work to be carried. 

Introduced in the middle of the year, the system has not 
had time to give much evidence of its advantages. It meets 
the approval of teachers and pupils and increases the re- 
sponsibility and influence of the teacher by making his atten- 
tion deflnite, and adds to the ease of general management. 

On the pupils' side, the plan affords an adviser for each 
pupil and makes him feel that one teacher, at least, has a 
personal interest in him. 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES. 

The addition of more units to our course of study secures 
for us membership in this association — giving our graduates 
the privilege of entering any of the schools on the list with- 
out an examination. 

Recognizing the advaniaKes of membership in this asso- 
ciation, one can scarcely escape wondering if the standard 
requirement of 15 units is not too high. Such a standard 
cannot conduce to college attendance by the greatest num^ 
her. If higher educational advantages are to be enjoyed by 
the greatest number, the standard for admission should not 
5 
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be beyond the preparation given by the free and accredited 
high schools of the state. Perhaps the high school courses 
can be brought up to these advanced requirements, but that 
means further crowding of courses already too full. 

Assuming that many if not most high schools can prepare 
pupils in 15 units, it can scarcely be done in the average 
high school except at a sacrifice of thoroughness or by a 
continuation of the crowding back into the grammar grades. 

When the best pupils in a high school complain about the 
amount of work required of them, there seems to be a 
reasonable ground for complaint. No course of sstudy in 
any school should demand a pupil's whole time. It cannot 
be denied that many courses of study now in use do demand 
nearly all of a pupil's time — leaving practically nothing for 
recreation, home duties or play. Such a condition brings to 
the good student an overwhelming sense of being hurried 
and a consequent nervous strain not at all compatible with 
good health. To the poor student — even to the one who 
tries, there can come only a feeling of despair. Following 
this is a great falling off in effort and an early withdrawal 
from school 

The college or university course will be effective in pro- 
portion to the thoroughness of high school preparation. Pro- 
ficiency in a few units of study must furnish better condi- 
tions for higher education than a slight knowledge of numer- 
ous units of study. 

To those familiar with what best students can do and their 
spirit in doing it. the constantly advancing requirements of 
the university are viewed with much apprehension. Be- 
tween the complaints of parents on one hand and the de- 
mands for high school graduation on the other the pupil 
finds himself in a serious difficulty. Many times the ques- 
tion is solved by a speedy withdrawal from school and the 
giving up of all thoughts of a university career. 

If the larger high schools can barely meet these require- 
ments how is it possible for the smaller schools with fewer 
teachers and poorer equipment to meet them? 

With an increase in the numl)er of studies must neces- 
sarily come a decrease in the excellence of the teaching — 
a result to be deplored at all times. 

College requirements should not be a "snap" for the 
larger high school nor the despair of the small school, but 
should be of such a character that they could be met by the 
average high school. 
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Above all, college requirements should be such as to make 
it reasonably possible for any boy or girl of the state of 
average ability and ambition to enjoy the advantages of a 
college course. 

RECOGNITION BY SMITH COLLEGE. 

Smith College, having made an examination of our high 
school in some particulars, has agreed to place us upon its 
"probationary certificate" list in the following studies: 

smith college, 
kegistrar's office. 

Northampton. Mass., Feb. 28, 1905. 
The Principal of the Uigh School. 

Dear Sir: — The Examining Board of Smith College hereby 
grants to the Madison High School probationary certificate 
rights in the following subjects: English, Latin, mathemat- 
ics, ancient, English and American history (elementary), 
and minor German. 

In granting this certificate privilege the board reserves 
the right to require an examination in any subject if the 
work specified seems inadequate or unsatisfactory. 

Elvidence during the first year of her college course, of a 
candidate's lack of thorough preparation, will lead to a re- 
consideration of the claims of the school, and to the possi- 
ble withdrawal of the certificate right. 

Mary Eastman. 
Secretary of the Examining Board. 

Note. — Certificate rights in other subjects will be granted 
whenever satisfactory papers are received. 

Principals desiring certificate blanks should apply for them 
before June 1. 

Other studies may be added as evidence is given regard- 
ing the quantity and the quality of work done. 

It is desirable that our high school should be in such re- 
lations with an eastern school for girls that our graduates 
may receive credit for work done here. 

THE BOYS' LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The Literary Society is in need of immediate and efficient 
supervision by a teacher. 

Admitting that the society has accomplished much, very 
casual observation will lead to the belief that much more 
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could be done under regular and intelligent supervision. 

The society cannot measure up to expectations until there 
are changes in the following particulars: 

1. More care in selecting members. Such care, for exam- 
ple, as is taken by the Nautilus Club. Qualifications for 
membership should be definitely made out and applied to 
candidates. Scholarship — good moral character — and a de- 
termination to give the society his best effort should be re- 
garded as necessary qualifications. 

2. The securing a new ideal of the gentlemanly and par- 
liamentary way of Qpnducting a meeting. 

3. Consideration for the decisions and demands of the pre- 
siding ofla,cer to the extent of obeying instantly whatever 
orders are given. 

4. Greater respect for the privilege of meeting in the 
building. 

5. Greater earnestness in carrying out a regular prepared 
program — and less dependence upon extemporaneous efforts. 
No program can be of interest unless preparation has been 
made for it. Such preparation should be considered a 
duty of every member of the organization. 

The best sentiment in the society asks for faculty super- 
vision. It should be given in such measure as to make the 
society a success without being dependent upon any one in 
particular. 

THE ANNUAL. 

According to rules the names of managers for the annual 
were submitted to the teachers for approval. Such approval 
was withheld solely upon the ground of the impossibility of 
the pupils named being able to carry on any more work. As 
no other names were submitted no annual was published. 

The fourth grade, however, issued a small volume con- 
taining pictures of the class together with some literary 

« 

matter, most of which had been read at some public ex- 
ercises. As this volume involved securing advertisements 
and an expense to each pupil of the grade, I recommend that 
any publication by any class be made to conform to annual 
rules. 

RULES GOVERNING PUBLrCATION OF ANNUAL. 

To the Mnnhrrs nf the Fourth Oradr: 

The teachers of the High School respectfully submit the 
following plan for the preparation and publication of an 
Annual for the school year, 1903-1904: 
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1. There shall be two business managers chosen by the 
fourth grade, who shall be personally responsible for any 
deficit which may occur in this undertaking. 

The managers shall be allowed fifty per cent, of the net 
proceeds. The other fifty per cent, shall be deposited with 
the city superintendent of schools for the benefit of the pic- 
ture fund of the high school. 

Any purchase made with this fund shall be in the name of 
the class of 1904. 

2. A board of auditors shall be chosen, consisting of two 
members of the fourth grade and one high school teacher. 
The members of the fourth grade shall be chosen by the 
class and the teacher by the high school teachers. 

The business of the board of auditors shall be to examine 
the accounts of the managers and to make a written report 
to the high school teachers of all receipts and expenditures. 

This board shall, in conjunction with the managers, fix 
the price of the Annual. 

3. There shall be two censors appointed from the teachers 
by Superintendent Dudgeon, who, with the principal, shall 
Judge of the fitness of all material before its publication. 

By material is meant the whole body of writi^g, cuts, 
drawing, etc.. intended for publication. 

4. The Annual board shall consist of twelve (12) members 
as follows: 

Seven from fourth grade, chosen by the class. 
Three from third grade, chosen by the class 
Two from second grade, chosen by Ehiglish teachers. 
Two from first grade, chosen by English teachers. 

5. Managers, members of the Annual board, and members 
of the board of auditors shall l)e approved by the teachcTs 
and shall copform to the rules of the Interscholastic Asso- 
ciation as regards scholarship. See Rules 1 and 2 

6. All clubs, teams, p^roups and orciaiiizations and all mem- 
bers of the fourth ^rade, whose pictures are to be used in 
the Annual may have the privilege of furnishing their own 
cuts or may have them furnished by the managers. In case 
they are furnished by the managers, they must be put in for 
said organizations or pupils at actual cost. 

7. Meetings of the Annual board may be held weekly at 
the high school building in such room or rooms as may be 
designated by the principal. 

Meetings so held are to be devoted strictly to the business 
of preparation of the Annual. 
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8. It is agreed that no banquets or parties are to be giyen 
by the managers, collectively or individually, the Annual 
board or board of auditors, or by any individual serving as 
a member of these boards. 

9. The managers, members of the Annual board and board 
of auditors shall, after approval by the teachers of the high 
school, file with the principal a written agreement to be gov- 
erned by the above mentioned regulations. 

The above rules were adopted by the class of 1904. 

RULES REGARDING PARTIES. 

1. That there be — 

(a) an alumni party. 

(b) a fourth grade party. 

(c) a third grade party. 

(d) a second grade party. 

(e) athletic party, approved by teachers. 

(f) no other high school parties. 

2. As the opinion seems evenly divided upon 8, which 
shall be exclusively class parties, it would seem wise to sub- 
mit the question to the class. 

3. (a) shall be open to alumni. 

4. No party shall be open to the public except athletic 
parties. 

5. All of these should be. dancing parties with games pro- 
vided for those who do not dance. Such games to be pro- 
vided by the arrangement committee. 

6. That the .class be required to secure two mothers of 
pupils in the class to act as chaperons throughout the whole 
evening and that two or more teachers be assigned by the 
principal to attend a given party. 

7. That no club, fraternity, sorority, society, organization 
of any sort, or any individual or individuals shall use the 
name of the high school in connection with any party ex- 
cept as stated in recommendation 1. 

8. That the finances be managed as before except that 
the accounts of all persons or committees handling any class 
money shall be examined and passed upon by an auditing 
committee composed of the class president, chairman of the 
arrangement committee, the class treasurer and a teacher 
appointed by the president of the class. Furthermore, the 
treasurer should be instructed to keep his accounts in a 
business like manner so that a complete and clear state- 
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ment can be made to the class of all money received and 
expended. 

9. That the hour of closing parties should be 12 o'clock 
(sharp), except the Alumni party. 

10. That teachers should attend these class parties and 
thus show their interest in having pupils enjoy themselves. 

11. That in the event of the adoption of this report and 
its approval by the superintendent, a copy be submitted 
to the board of education tor its approval at its next regular 
meeting. Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Hutchison, 

Mary Oakley, 

Sue Tullis, 

Cabolixe Morris Young, 

Committee. 
Approved by the board of education in November, 1903, 
but was amended so as to, exclude second grade parties 
after the year 1903-1904. 

Rules regarding parties have had a beneficial effect. One 
class of parties remains to be dealt with. It is the kind of 
party which has always been a source of annoyance. It is 
difficult to deal with because apparently outside our jurisdic- 
tion. However, if classes can be governed by rules in this 
respect, it seems reasonable that individuals could be reached 
as well. The parties here referred to are those arranged 
for by two or more pupils, who manage them for revenue. 
They are not so much concerned about who attends them, 
as about the profit to them as managers. 

I should urge an appeal to the parents of the managers, 
together with a very strict enforcement of requirements in 
regard to recitations. 

DRAWING. 

The work in drawing — free hand and mechanical — was 
conducted as in the past. 

Considering the immense disadvantage under which the 
work is carried on. the results are surprising. Poor light, 
insufficient room, small and improper desks, are the peren- 
nial difficulties under which teachers and pupils labor. From 
these difficulties there is no escape in the present building. 

MUSIC. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Bredin the work in music has 
been carried on to a degree of success never reached before. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that the success of previous years 
made possible still greater success this year. 

In addition to the improved singing during opening exer- 
cises, a girls' glee club was organized and maintained with 
success. 

ATHLETICS. 

For several years past strenuous efforts have been made 
to secure a higher standing in athletics, but with little 
success. 

Last year the work was managed by most competent 
hands and yet no perceptible success came to us. Perhaps 
we should admit that some gain was made, but there has 
not yet been afforded us any relief from the bugbear of 
studies. Athletics have come to be such a business — the 
element of play so. refined out of it — that nothing short of 
undivided attention to it will yield results worth mention- 
ing. To be sure, studies are in the way and If rules are 
to be honestly enforced, the number of desirable candidates 
is greatly reduced. 

A serious result of athletics as now conducted is found in 
the large absence of play among those not striving for a 
position on the team. In former years all boys played some- 
thing — now only a few play — the others remaining spectators. 

MORNING EXERCISES. 

A new feature In morning exercises was introduced by 
bringing before the whole high school such exercises as 
were regarded as superior, which had already been given as 
a part of regular class room or society work. The first exer- 
cises of this sort was given on March 7 by members of the 
Nautilus Club. The following took part on the dates named: 
Mar. 7. Nautilus Club members. Sara Morgan. Stella Kay- 

ser, Jessie Smith. 
Mar. 14. Class exercises from F'ourth Grade English depart- 
ment, Alice Sprecher. Ida Fenton. Greta Flower. 
Jennie Vernon. 
Mar. 21. Class work from Third Grade English depart- 
ment, Edna Pease, Vera Loiitzon, Louis Brabant. 
Marion Atwood. 
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Apr. 4. Literary Society, Morris Pierce. Jake Van Etta, 

Louis Larson. 
Apr. 18. Paul Weaver, Elizabeth Goe, Dorothy Franken- 

burger. 
Apr. 24. Eng. Department Third grade, Prank Cnare, 

Frank Tillotson, Florence Kelly. 
May 2. EJng. Department Second Year, Ormel Schlosser, 

Mabel Gratz, Marie Fess. 
May 9. German Day. Marion Atwood, Irene McKenna. 
Mamie Kleinheinz. 
As a rule these exercises were given on Tuesday morning. 
The hearty co-operation of pupils and teachers makes it 
clear that this exercise is desired, It cannot fail to be in- 
teresting, as it gives pupils an opportunity to appear before 
a large audience — an experience sure to be of service in 
after life. 

The following public exercises were held: 

SEMI-PUBLIC. 

Madison High School Literary Society, in conjunction with 

the Nautilus Club. 

Friday. February 24. 1905. 

PROGRAM. 

1. Selection Bach's Quartet 

2. Oration Selected 

Elmer Lorch. 

3. Debate: — 

Resolved: That a high protective tariff is for the 
best interests of the United States. 

Afllrmative. Negative: 

John L. Rogers. William E. Boyle. 

Faraday H. Bernhard. Edwin E. Curtis. 

Jury: 

Messrs. A. R. Denu. M. B. Olbrioh, Chas. G. Riley 

4. Reading Selected 

Dorothy Frankonbiirj^er. 

6. Violin Solo Selected 

Alice Alford. 
Accompaniment: Sara Morgan. 
6. Decision of the Jury. 
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* GERMAN PLAY. 

Friday, March 24, 1905, the German Department presents 
Enolisch: a Comedy in Two Acts. 

cast of characters. 

9[bele Xreuf)er5, eine junge ^^itttue .... Agues Johnson 

^atxe, i^r ilammermabdben Madge Holcomb 

©Qlomoit 3PP^lberger, ^an!ier Don fieipi^iv) . Robert Newman 

yio\Q, beffen Q)attin Stella Kayser 

(Sbtoarb (Mibbon '. Edwin ('urtis 

3olbn, beffen Tiener John Rogers 

$iuifl, ©aftwirt - . Edward Farley 

Snj ltf.n«^r ^ Morris Richards 

3acob f«^""" ) BertCramton 

SYNOPSIS. 

Act I. A hotel corridor. 

Act II. The same. 

Adele Treuherz. a young German widow and her maid, 
Marie, have been followed for three months by a young E2n- 
glishman. EMward Gibbon, and his valet. John. At last 
Adele comes to a hotel, in which there is only one vacant 
room, engages it and offers to pay for any that may be va- 
cant. The host. Billig, at the offer of twenty pounds can 
not refuse to give the Englishman a corridor, the scene of 
the play. Adele asks Ippleberger. a curious guest with a 
Jealous wife, Rosa, to pretend to be her husband. Rosa is 
pleased with the Englishman's imagined intentions, but when 
she is undeceived, becomes furious and leaves Ippleberger 
to his fate. At length perseverance wins and Edward per- 
suades Adele to marry him and to teach him to speak better- 
German. 

Proceeds of the play amounting to $99.15 were donated to 
the Athletic Association, enabling it to pay all bills and have 
a balance in Its treasury. 

ARBOR DAY. 
April 28, 1905. 

PROGKAM, 

1. Music — The Linden Tree High School 

2. Recitation — To the Cuckoo Jennie Vernon 

3. Music — ^Violin and Piano.. Alva Thompson. Ida Shepard 

4. Declamation — Trees Helmer Nelson 

5. Music Girls' Glee Club 

6. Class History Jessie Smith, Ix)na Bergh 

7. Music — Piano Solo Miss Blum 
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8. Quotations Members of Class IV 

9. Recitation — The Birds of Killingworth Vera Leatzow 

10. Oration — ^Planting of Tree Louis Larson 

11. Song — ^America High School 

ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 

•Music — Triumphal March Lemmens 

Mr. E. A. Bredin. 

Invocation Rev. Oeorge B. Hunt 

Salutatory Edwin Curtiss 

Music — Overture, Sans Souci Kaula 

Address Professor D. B. Frankenburger 

Music — Intermezzo, Flower of Mexico Curti 

Valedictory Stella Kayser 

Presentation of Diplomas Mayor W. D. Curtis 

Benediction Rev. Geo. E. Hunt 

Music — La Mascara Waltz Pomeroy 

•Music — Bach's Mandolin and Guitar Orchestra. 

GRADUATES. '05. 

ANCIENT CLASSICAL COURSE. 

♦Katherine Agnes Donovan Frank Gardiner Hood 

MODERN CLASSICAL COURSE. 



Alice Irene Alford 
Annabelle Allen 
Lona Irene Bergh 
Frederick Sarles Brandenburg 
Elizabeth Brown 
Dorothy Marie Burnham 
Beulah Jennie Chamberlain 
Phillips Chynoweth 
Clara Margaret Cronin 
Anna Regina Dunn 
Anna Josephine Esser 
Jane Bopeep Gapen 
Alice Mary Grover 
Clara Elizabeth Hartwig 
Josephine Heuer 
Ethel Woolsey Hopkins 



Agnes I-.earned Johnson 
Stella Ottilia Kayser 
Blossom Katherine Marie Law 
Agnes Veronica Leary 
Caroline Gail Libby 
Mary Ellen Longfield 
Margaret Blanche Lyle 
Sara Blanche Morgan 
Nellie Claire Roybar 
Mabel Silbernagel 
Jessie Clemens Smith 
Margarot Helen Sullivan 
Ole Selmer Syftestad 
Mary Katherin Taylor 
Kate Trainer 



SCIENCE COURSE. 

Henry Balsley Caroline Kleinheinz 

Emilie Anna Boelsing Anna Bell Kirsch 

Alma Marie Boyd Isidore Koltes 
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William Edward Boyle 
Anna Isabel Butler 
Elsie Josephine Bird 
Edna Lorene Confer 
Alice Beatrice Cronin 
Edwin Ford Curtiss 
Burton Lament Cramton 
Victor Peter Diederich 
Edward Philip Farley 
Earle Edwin Gibbs 
Samuel Gallagher 
Olive Goldenberger 
Sidney Philip Hall 
Eimma Isabel Hean 
Madge Evelyn Holcombe 
Harry Kessenlch 
Mabell Grace Kelly 



Barbara Hazel Klinefelter 
Martha Ellen Lewis 
Tennyson Lathrop 
Louis Martinus Larson 
Helmer Clarence Nelson 
Lylia Jeannette Owens 
Gladys Eva Priest 
Marie Louise Pressentin 
Frances Post 
John Logan Rogers 
Edna Arlisle Roloff 
Stephen Francis Regan 
Morris Wilford Richards 
Mary Regina Tormey 
Alva Samuel Thompson 
Joseph George Taylor 
Lula Wittl 



ENGLISH COURSK. 

Elizabeth Hyacinth Conlin Lillie Josephine Scott 

Ida Fenton . Alice Adell Sprecher 

Theo Fenton Anna ETmelie Syftestad 

Elnora Jean Hoyer Jennie Elizabeth Vernon 

•Ancient and Modern Classical courses. 

GRADUATES SINCE 1875. 



Questions are often asked regarding the number of gradu- 
ates from the high school. People are always interested in 
knowing how many of such graduates continue their studies 
in the university, and graduate from that institution. The 
following numbers are taken from high school and univer- 
sity records: 

Graduates to date, male 409 

Graduates to date, female 757 

Total 1,226 

Graduates for past fourteen years, male 365 

Graduates for past fourteen years, female 525 

Total 800 

Graduates of M. H. S., also graduates of U. W.. male.. 157 
Graduates of M. H. S.. also graduates of U. W., female. 152 

Total 309 
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The above statement shows that of all graduates of the 
high school since 1875. 71 per cent, have graduated in the 
past fourteen years. 

The total number of graduates up to and including 1901 is 
897. Counting all of our graduates from the U. W., includ- 
ing those of 1905, we have 309. Therefore 34.4 per cent, of 
our high school graduates have also graduated from U. W. 

CONCLUSION. 

The gains of the year are found in the advantages arising 
from the introduction of full time studies in place of what 
have been called part-time studies. 

In addition to this the class officer system has aided 
greatly in helping to fix the responsibility of the teacher. 
Its continuation will diminish the number of failures. 

A third gain is found in the participation in morning ex- 
ercises by pupils. Some have thought this impossible. It 
probably indicates a desire on the part of pupils to use all 
the privileges extended to them. No criticism can be made 
upon the attention of the pupils in this exercise. I recom- 
mend its continuance and enlargement so as to reach a 
larger number. 

A fourth point that may be mentioned is the easier man- 
agement of the fourth grade pupils, brought about by having 
them assigned to definite places during free times. With 
our present amount of room, not much more can be done in 
this direction. 

It may be worth while to mention the U. W. report on the 
freshman English examination. Over fifty of the class of 
1904 entered the university. All were successful in this 
examination. 

Opportunities for enlarging the scope of our work or of 
going deeper into the subjects now in our courses arc ab- 
sent on account of our limited quarters. 

I can commend the effort of teachers in doing all they 
could to aid in*malving the high school successful. 

Resectfully submitted. 

J. H. HiTTcriisoN, Principal. 
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To Mr. R. B. EKjdqeon, City Svperintendent of i^clwols, Madison, 
Wis, 

Dear Sir: — I hereby submit my eighth annual report. 

"There are certain principles which govern in all art, as 
there are principles which underlie all literature, and these 
principles may be simply and naturally taught. The pupil 
does not begin his language work by analyzing sentences 
from Shakespeare, Milton or Car lye. He reads literature 
beautiful in itself and adapted to his experience and compre- 
hension. He feels its beauty, although he is not asked to 
analyze its effect. He also writes his own stories in which 
he is interested, the garden, his pets, his playmates. 

"The subject of art education has been worked out in the 
Prang text books in the same way. 

"In the primary grades, the pupil is encouraged to express 
his thoughts by means of brush, crayon, or pencil in his own 
childlike way, while at the same time, through the beautiful 
pictures and the delightful lessons in his text book, he is 
given standards which constantly stimulate his efforts to 
improve his own work." 

These are the words of a critic who has made a study of 
the new Prang text books of art education. 

Book number five used by our fifth and sixth grades the 
past year, proved a source of inspiration and delight to both 
teachers and pupils. I recommend that grades three and 
four use book number three and seventh and eighth grades, 
book number six next year. 

The industrial work introduced last year has been contin- 
ued with more gratifying results. 

Grammar grade pupils made paste board looms and wooden 
needles to be used by first and second grades. With thtse 
as a foundation, first grades wove rugs of warp and yarn. 

Second grades wove doll hammocks of Macreme cord. 

Third and fourth grades made table mats from raffia and 
wool twine. 

Fifth and sixth grades designed and wove baskets of raffia 
and rattan. 

By way of experiment, clay modelling was substituted in 
one fourth grade with pleasing results. The modelling was 
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free hand and the various vase forms were colored with 
water color in imitation of delft, terra cotta and various 
wares. 

Through the organized efforts of the Madison Public School 
Art Association, the good work of beautifying our school 
rooms has continued to prosper. The question is sometimes 
asked, "What relation has this movement to the art instruc- 
tion in the public schools?" In brief I would answer, "It is 
the high water mark toward which all phases of art instruc- 
tion are moving — the power to appreciate and enjoy the 
masterpiece in art, the appropriate decoration and the har- 
monious in one's surroundings." 

From the little one in first grade who is led to place his 
picture of flower or bird upon paper of fitting shape, to the 
high school pupil who is led to think of balance, unity, va- 
riety and harmony in a more analytical way, we are aiming 
to cultivate the powers of recognition and appreciation. 
Along this line we are much indebted to Miss Ethel Raymer 
for her many helpful talks on artists and their works. 

During the fall term, the High School Art Club was much 
interested in tooled leather work. Every Monday evening, 
about twenty-five girls were busy in the studio working on 
pen-wipers, card cases, belts, boxes and picture frames as 
Christipas gifts. During the second term, the time was 
given to life drawing. One half hour each evening was de- 
voted to the study of history of painting, including early 
Italian masters. 

At the high school, we are indebted to Mrs. Baskerville. 
Miss Ehnma Van Berg, Dr. Jastrow and Mr. Frank Hall for 
interesting talks on art topics. Let us look forward hope- 
fully to the time when the history of art shall find a place 
in the high school curriculum and provision shall be made 
for students who wish to continue their art work beyond the 
first year. 

The traveling exhibit selected at Western Drawing Teach- 
ers' Association was with us one week in November. It 
hung for a day in each of the four largest buildings, Draper. 
Washington, Brayton and Marquette. First grade work was 
hung in first grade room and so on through the building. 
Teachers and children from other schools were invited to 
inspect the exhibit so that all might become familiar with 
public school art work throughout the west. In May an 
exhibit of forty mounts nf drawing work was sent to the 
W. D. T. A. in Chicago. 
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Through the kindly co-operation of Misses Hopkins and 
Ellis of the city library, two exhibits were held in the chil- 
dren's room, one of fourth grade basketry and one of fourth 
grade clay work. 

In closing. I wish to thank you for your kindly interest, 
the teachers for their patient, enthusiastic efforts along the 
industrial lines which have presented to us so many new 
and trying problems, and the board of education for their 
continued co-operation. 

COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION. 

AIMS. 

1. To train mental faculties— observation leads to clear 
percept; clear percept to clear concept; clear concepts lead 
to correct judgments. To stimulate originality. 

2. To train the hand to execute with nicety the dictates of 
the mind. 

3. To create a love for and appreciation of beauty in form, 
color, and arrangement. 

4. To correlate drawing with other lines of school work, 
making them mutually helpful. 

5. To help the child to make the most of his God-given 
powers, developing them into a character of moral beauty 
and symmetry. 

FIRST AND SKC'OND GRADES. 

Mediums of E.vpr€SsUm. — Charcoal crayon, color crayon, 
water color, paper cutting and folding. 

Representation. — Drawing and painting from bright colored 
flowers and toys. Connected with nature work and reading 
lessons. Type forms. Landscape. 

Construction. — Modelling and cutting forms of animal and 
plant life. Imaginative work. Paper folding — making May 
baskets, soldiers' caps, sun bonnets, etc. 

IhAipratUni. — Making of simple decorative forms — ^borders, 
rosettes, crosses, quatrefoils. 

Artists studied. — Those represented by pictures and casts 
in the room. 

THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES. 

Mediums. — Charcoal water color for freedom and directness 
of work; pencil for careful, accurate work. 

Representation. — Principles involved in drawing cylinder ill 
different positions. Nature and illustrative drawing. Show- 
ing of dark and light, and simple light and shade. Land- 
scape. 
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Construction. — Difference between working drawing and ap- 
pearance drawing taught. Use of ruler taught. Practice in 
drawing views and patterns of type forms. 

Decoration. — Study of historic designs. Designing of plaids 
and pleasing arrangement of flower and leaf sprays in given 
space. Simple landscape composition. 

Artists studied. — Those represented by pictures and casts 
in the -school room. 

FIFTH AJSTD SIXTH GRADES. 

Mediums, — Pencil, charcoal, water color. 

Representation, — Cylindric principles reviewed. Principlea 
involved in drawing rectangular objects facing and turned. 
Drawing and painting from plant and animal life. Grouping. 
Shade and shadow shown. Landscape composition. 

Construction. — Working drawings of type forms, using sim- 
ple conventions. 

Decoration, — Reproduction of Egyptian. Greek, and Roman 
ornament, studying elements of beauty. Applied design in 
oilcloth patterns, tile designs, and doilies. Arrangement of 
flower and leaf sprays in given space. Design for folio cover. 

Artists. — Those represented by pictures and casts in school 
room. 

SEVENTH AXT> EIGHTH GRADES. 

Mediums. — Pencil, charcoal and water color. 

Representation. — Review of perspective principles, already 
studied. Cone and triangular prism in advance. Essentials 
of good grouping taught. More attention given to rendering 
of color and material. Work from plant and animal life and 
landscape. 

Construction. — Use of ruler and compasses. Simple geomet- 
ric problems; application In working drawings of type forms 
and Joints, using all the conventions. 

Decoration. — Greek and Roman ornament and architecture 
studied; main characteristics and examples of each style. 
Designs for iron work grillels, brackets, beds, and registers. 
Designs for folio covers. 

Artists. — Those represented by pictures and casts in school 
room. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mediums. — Pencil, charcoal, charcoal gray, water color, and 

pen and ink. 
6 
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Representation. — Review of perceptive principles and more 
attention to details of iorm and color. Pose drawing. Cast 
drawing, and landscape composition. 

Construction. — Use of T square, triangles, drawing board, 
ink and ruling pen in making patterns and working drawings 
of type forms. Joints, screws, crosses. Much practice in care- 
ful printing. Work the result of original thinking. 

Decoration. — Review of the essentials of good design. Ap- 
plication in design for stained glass, cups and saucers, plates, 
doilies, silk patterns, wall paper, Easter cards and Arbor 
Day program, rugs, embroidery. 

Artists. — Praxiteles, Myron, Raphael. Corot, Guido Reni, — 
these are chosen because reproductions of their work are to 
be found ii) the high school. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ida M. Cravath. 

Supervisor of Drain nn 
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To Mr. R. B. Dudgeon. City Superintendent of Sclwols, Madison, 
Wis. 

Dear Sir: — I hereby submit the report of the department 
of music for the year ending June 9, 1905. 

During the year the following points have been empha- 
sized: (1) care of the voice and production of tone, (2) 
individual work among the less gifted pupils (3) correct 
song interpretation and expression, (4) definite instruction 
in the elements of music, and (5) drill in sight reading. 

The work has been planned along broad, fundamental lines 
looking to the best future results. Much can be gained from 
music in a general way without special study, but it is the 
writer's belief that real enthusiasm and enjoyment of music 
comes from a clear, definite understanding of the subject. 

THE VOICE. 

While it is not possible to give much individual attention 
to voice work in the schools, yet the supervisor must keep 
constantly in mind the nature of the child voice and so con- 
duct the singing as to preserve it and at the same time lead 
to a proper development of the vocal organs. Correct habits 
of singing should be formed while the child is young. 

Special teachers of voice sometimes advise the children 
who are in their classes not to sing in the schools for fear 
of injury to the voice. It must be admitted that too often 
this fear is well grounded. Careless and loud singing may 
result in permanent injury-. The teacher and supervisor 
must guard against this but if reasonable care is taken there 
is little danger. On the contrary, the work of the school- 
room should supple^ment that of the vocal teacher. Daily 
singing, if done in the right manner, cannot help l)ut be bene- 
ficial, and the knowledge of the rudiments of music gained 
during the course saves much time and expense to those 
taking private lessons, and to a largo extent takes the place 
of such lessons to those who are not so favored. 

Besides occasional special vocal drills such songs and ex- 
ercises have been chosen as would bring the best results It 
has been our aim not only to have the children sing in a more 
musical way but to have them hear bett^T. a very essential 
point in good singing. The general quality of the tone has 
improved especially in the lower grades. 
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"MONOTONES." 

One of the most difficult problems which the supervisor 
has to meet, and it is found in every city, is the question of 
the monotone. Always at the beginning of the year several 
of the children in the different rooms seem to have little or 
no appreciation of pitch and sing on a single tone. These 
children are commonly called "monotones" although im- 
properly so called. 

A real monotone is one who has a positive physical defect, 
either of the vocal organs or of the ear, consequently can- 
not utter correct tones because of lack of proper control of 
the voice or inability 'to Judge a tone when sung. Fortun- 
ately there are few who really belong in this class. There 
are many people who do not sing, but the number who can- 
not sing is comparatively small. 

Some pupils do not take up music as quickly as others, 
but if given special help in the lower grades they will get 
a sufficient start to enable them to carry the work with the 
rest of the class. If left to themselves, however, they will 
sing out of tune, much to the annoyance of the school, until 
they learn that their singing is wrong, when they will prob- 
ably stop singing altogether. 

All children enjoy music and are not only willing to sing 
but anxious to do so until it becomes evident that they are 
out of harmony with the rest of the school. As stated above, 
in most instances these children can be taught to sing cor- 
rectly if given sufficient help early in the course. It will 
require some special effort on the part of both the super- 
visor and the regular teacher, but the results are of such 
importance not only to the individual child but also to the 
school as a whole that it well worth while. 

We have given considerable attention to this work and 
believe something has been accomplished. If such work is 
continued from year to year the "monotones" will almost 
entirely disappear in the upper grades and will be reduced 
to the minimum in the lower grades. 

SONGS. 

In visiting the various schoolrooms of the city one finds 
pictures and statuary representing the best in art The 
value of this In connection with the work in drawing can 
scarcely be overestimated. These perfect examples kept 
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before the pupil throughout his school life cannot but help 
to foster a love for the true and beautiful in art. This is 
reflected not only in the daily lesson in drawing but also 
in the general atmosphere of the school. 

For the same reason it has been the aim in music to keep 
the best songs before the children. If a few of these are 
well learned in each grade the pupil will have a list of songs 
which will not only give pleasure through life but will mean 
much to him in forming his musical tastes. True and beau- 
tiful poems sung to pure, wholesome music is a good anti- 
dote for some of the trivial music which is flooding the coun- 
try today. Many of the gems of poetry which the children 
commit to memory are set to music by our best composers. 
The music for these should be learned after the poems have 
been studied. It will add much to the pleasure and benefit 
to be derived from them. 

Due attention has been givdn to the meaning and to the 
proper expression ot songs. If a song is well written the 
music supports and strengthens the meaning of the words. 
The children are led to see this and to enter naturally into 
the spirit of the song. It thus ceases to be a mere recital 
of words to a given melody but is full of meaning. 

The text books in use do not contain a sufficient amount 
of good song material, hence we have to draw largely from 
outside sources. However, not so much has been accom- 
plished in general singing as would have been done under 
more favorable conditions. Songs should receive a larger 
proportion of the time than has been possible this year. 

MUSICAL THEORY. 

Going hand in hand with music as a culture study should 
be a deflnite study of the elements of music. It is by this 
means only that real progress can be gained. This work 
should not be made dry and technical, and it need not be 
so, but there is no way to escape it if the best results are 
to be obtained. 

One might as well try lo master thu subject ol literature 
through being told the stories of the great masterpieces as 
to learn music wholly or even to a large extent by rote. It 
is true that story telling may have its place in literature 
just as rote-singing has an important place in music, but the 
ability to read the printed page is necessary in the study of 
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literature. In the same way, to know music in a true sense 
one must bo able to grasp the musical thought through the 
outward signs — clef, bars, notes, etc. — and the more perfectly 
these are understood the more freedom the singer has and 
the greater the possibilities before him. 

This phase of the work has been somewhat emphasized 
during the year. We have tried to better systematize it and 
bring about a greater unity in the work of the different 
grades. Each teacher should know what has been done in 
the previous grades as well as the special points for study 
in her own and succeeding grades. This is true in all other 
subjects in the school and is just as important in music. 

Some written work was done during the latter part of the 
year. It proved interesting and helpful. All tne pupils are 
on an equal footing here and many who were backward in 
singing excelled in the written exercises. This enables the 
teacher to follow the progress of each pupil and encourages 
the children to organize their work in music. 

SIGHT-READING. 



One may have a perfect knowledge of the elements of 
music yet if that knowledge is not put to practical use it 
will avail him but little. Sight-reading should keep pace 
with the theoretical side of the subject. The ability of the 
pupil to read at sight music of ordinary difficulty is a good 
test of the work being done. This, of course, is not the only 
test, for music is more than glibly singing in perfect tune 
and time, but the more readily one reads the more time he 
will have for the study of the meaning and expresion of 
a song. 

In this work the pupils have been thrown on their own 
responsibility as much as possible. When taking up an ex- 
ercise for the first lime a moment was allowed in which to 
establish the key and time, after which the class was ex- 
pected to smg through to the end without hesitation. I be- 
lieve such work to be of value, as it makes the child alert 
and encourages independence. Occasional mistakes were 
made, as would naturally be expected, but these were cor- 
rected in further study. Individual recitations along this 
line have also proved helpful and interesting. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The work of the kindergarten has an important influence 
on the music in the grades. The child who has had the ad- 
vantage of such training enters the first grade with a musi- 
cal foundation far in advance of the one who has not had 
the same opportunity. Besides having a list of songs at his 
command he has gained some idea of melody and rhythm 
and has learned something of the use of his voice. 

In another part of this report I called attention to the 
question of monotones in the school. I may add here that 
this is evident to a much less degree in the buildings con- 
taining kindergartens than is true of those where the chil- 
dren first enter school direct from the home. This speaks 
well for the kindergarten. 

It was my pleasure to visit some of the rooms during the 
year and I wish to commend the work seen. The songs used 
were of a high type and were sung in a musical way. Music 
in the schools will have gained an important point when it is 
possible for all the children to have the advantage of this 
valuable training before entering the grades. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The chorus work of the high school has been ably con- 
ducted by Mr. Bredin. The general singing at the opening 
exercises have been continued as usual. On the mornings set 
aside for chorus study several new choruses were learned 
and the old ones reviewed. More new songs, however, are 
needed as well as a book containing patriotic and other 
songs suitable for general exercises. 

"While something is to be gained by having all the school 
take part in the chorus work^ as has been the custom, yet 
it would be well in addition to this to set aside a special 
time for a picked chorus of those especially interested in 
singing. Many would be glad to take advantage of such an 
opportunity to continue the work done in the grades. Too 
often there is little or no connection between the music of 
the high school and that of the grades. This is unfortunate 
for the music student, as it usually means that he must 
slight his music, or perhaps drop it altogether, at a time 
when he can least afford to do so. 

Some of the high schools in different cities have overcome 
this difficulty by making music elective as a major study 
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and allowing credit toward graduation on the same basis 
as the other studies. This is a great advantage to the stu- 
dent and places him on an equal footing with the student 
who wishes to make history or literature his principal study. 

It would not, of course, be possible or even desirable to 
put music on such a basis at once, but if something could 
be done looking toward that end* it would prove beneficial. 
If nothing more could be done than to arrange for two or 
three classes each week it would be worth while. 

The school was entertained at various times with musical 
numbers by different musicians from the city and from the 
University. This was highly appreciated. The Girls* Chorus, 
under the direction of Mr. Bredin. sang before the school 
several times and was well received. 

An orchestra was organized early in the term and rehears- 
als continued throughout the year. Fair progress was made 
and a good foundation laid for future work. The orchestra 
was on the program for the Teachers* Association and fur- 
nished the music for the German play given at the high 
school. 

It is hoped that the orchestra will be continued and that 
similar organizations may be formed. There is sufficient 
material for a good mandolin club and by admitting some of 
the boys in the ward schools a band is possible. I believe 
that all such organizations have a good influence on the gen- 
eral life and spirit of the school. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It has been recommended in former reports that a change 
in text books is needed. I heartily concur in this opinion. As 
has been pointed out herein before, while the Normal Music 
Course is rich in valuable material for study it is very defi- 
cient in songs. There arc not enough of them and those 
which are givon arc not always satisfactory. If a complete 
change of books is not made it would be advisable at least 
to supplement the present text by the purchase of books 
containing suitable songs Considering, however, the dilapi- 
dated and unfeanilary condition of many of the books in the 
hands of the childr(?n at the present time it would be best 
to make a definite change. Especially is this true of the 
first three books. A change in the eighth grade is not quite 
so important, as the book in use will answer the purjjose 
fairly well for a time. Supplementary choruses would add to 
the value of t\\v work in this grade. 
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The board of education has been very liberal in furnishing 
pianos for the schools, standing all the expense in some in- 
stances and assisting where special funds have been raised 
by the schools. Most of the large buildings have upright 
pianos which are in fairly good condition; a few, however, 
need yet to be supplied. The Hawthorne and Longfellow 
schools have no instruments and the Doty school Is little 
better off. The piano in the latter building is wholly unfit 
for use and I think should be removed, even if another can- 
not be purchased now to take its place. I consider it a 
detriment to the musical sensibilities of the children to listen 
to an instrument in that condition. It would be well also 
to replace the square pianos in the halls of the Brayton and 
Lapham schools with good upright pianos. These could then 
be placed in the principals' rooms, the proper place for them 
as it seems to me. 

If new books are supplied in which piano accompaniments 
are given with the songs it would add interest and be helpful 
to use the piano more in the eighth grade than has been tho 
custom in the past. This need not interfere with the use of 
the piano in marching, as it can be heard distinctly when 
the doors are open. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is the duty of the supervisor, as I understand it, to out- 
line the work and place it before the teachers in such man- 
ner as will enable them to fallow it clearly; to present most 
of the technical points of study to the class and help over 
special difllculties; to so conduct the work that the pupils 
will receive the greatest benefit possible; to give such iiidi 
vidual assistance to both teachers and pupils as occasion 
seems to require; and be ready at all times to do whatever 
will advance the cause of music in the schools and in the 
community. This I have done to the best of my ability. 
The real success^ however, dopeuds to a great extent upon 
the work of the regular teacher, and whatever may have 
been accomplished during the year is due in a large measure 
to the earnest and efficient work of the Madison teachers. 
I wish to thank them for their hearty support and for the 
general feeling of good will which they have shown. I thank 
you for courtesies shown and in leaving the work assure you 
of my good wishes. I shall be glad to render any service 
in the future so far as my duties at the University will 
allow. Respectfully submitted, 

Herman B. Owen. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF MANUAL 

TRAINING 



To Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, City Superintaident of Schools, Madison, 
The department of manual training in the public schools 
of Madison was organized in February. 1905. The room in 
the Washington school is equipped for bench work. The 
equipment consists of ten double and four single benches, 
with individual tools for each bench and a good assortment 
of general tools for the use of all who may need them. In- 
struction is given to the seventh and eighth grade boys. 
Each boy in these grades receives one lesson of seventy-five 
minutes per week in the special room. The course of in- 
struction as outlined at present consists of twenty models. 
In the beginning each boy makes his models a given size 
and shape; later he is given the problem of making a given 
model according to his own design but involving the given 
exercises. The following is the course: 



MODEI.8 



1. FMngernall cleaner.. 

2. Plant stick 



3. Puzzle. 



Thread winder. 
Level 



4. 

5. 

6. Breadboard. 



7. 
8. 
9 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 



Flowerpot ntand 
Windmill head.... 
Windmill tail 



Bench board 

Hammerbaiidle 

Pen tray 

Coat hanger 

Key rack 

Flat rule 

Mltrebox 



Breadboard No. 2.... 

Picture frame 

Book support 

liCtter rack 



NEW TOO 1.8 



Rule, knife 

Ouage, ripsaw, plane, 
square 

Augarblt 

Center bit 

Block plane 

Chisel 



MEW EXERCISES 



Hammer and nail set.. 

None 

Sliding T level.. 

Hcrewdrlver 



8poke shave. 

fiouge 

None 



Mitrebox 

None 

Steel square ... 

Turningsaw... 

Kabbct plane.. 

None 

None 



Ix>ng, straight, convex 

and concave cuts 

Ripping, long, narrow, 

surface planing 

Boring with augar bit, 

short surface planing 
Boring with center bit 

End planing.. 

Wide surface planing, 

vertical chiseling 

Ripping between two 

marks, nailing 

Making half lap joints 
Marking and cutting 

bevel 

Gluing and fastening 

with screws 

Shaping with spoke 

shave 

Gouging 

Plugging hole 

Sawing with mitrebox, 

simple inlayiner 

Planing thin piet^e 

Marking and sawing 

mitre 

Planing across grain, 

sawing curve 

Planing rubbet, fitting 

Joints 

Fitting hinges 

(rlulng wedges, boring 

holes that Intersect... 



» The instruction is all individual. As soon as a boy fin- 
ishes a model he begins a new one. 

Respectfully submitted, F^awk R. Froeiilich. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL. 



To the Board of Education, Madison, Wis. 

Gentlemen: — The Citizens* Visiting Committee begs leave 
to submit tlie following report of its examination of the high 
school : 

The building is crowded, the halls are dark and uninvit- 
ing. The urgent need of ampler quarters, better light, better 
air, the committee desire to emphasize in the strongest pos- 
sible terms. We trust that the next visiting committee will 
see the present building demolished and a new one, adequate 
and beautiful, rising in its place. 

The school is well officered; the teachers are, in general, 
competent and alert. Many of the teachers have been con- 
nected with the school so long and their work is so well 
known to the members of the committee that our examina- 
tion of the school has consisted mainly in looking over the 
work of the new instructors and in noting the necessary 
changes that take place in every school even though the 
instructional force changes little. 

We are pleased to observe that the teachers who have 
been longest in the high school still keep up their interest 
and enthusiasm in the work; we find little or no evidence 
of their getting into ruts. The work of the newer teachers 
is mostly good. There is a tendency, however, in some to use 
sarcasm as a prod to drive the dilatory student up the hill of 
learning. We doubt the efilcacy of this means, even in the 
case of the dull and the lazy, and we are quite sure that it 
reacts upon the better students; besides it tends strongly to 
become a habit in him who practices it, and as habit it 
more fitly belongs to the police court lawyer or the stump 
speaker than to the teacher. 

There seemed to the committee everywhere an effort to 
cover more ground, to quicken the pace. This may come 
from the recent demand made by the university. In the 
mind of the committee the whipping up process will not al- 
ways bring the student by the easiest way to the desired 
goal. The present pace is probably quite up to the limit for 
the average boy or girl. The committee is of the opinion 
that more ground can be covered and well covered by better 
presentation of the matter. In many subjects in every Ameri- 
can school the average student travels much of the time in 
the fog; often when a subject is begun, or when a new 
method is introduced or a new subdivision entered upon 
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there is a period of absolute blackness. This might be 
avoided if the teacher looked out for "what is coming"; ten 
minutes Judiciously spent will often prevent a fog, bring de- 
light to the student and relief to. his parents or older broth- 
ers and sisters who are usually appealed to for help when 
the darkness grows dense. These periods of blackness, when 
the student cannot move forward one inch, rapidly waste his 
time and kill his interest. Whether in mathematics, or 
physics, or German grammar, the hard places should be 
made easier, and the dark ones should be illumined. We 
are glad to know that much of this expository work is now 
being done both by the regular teachers and by the extra 
teachers, the helpers of the individual student. The new 
high school building will give opportunity for the further 
broadening, clarifying and individualizing of instruction. 
Education, especially for the young, should not be made a 
matter of mere guessing on the part of the student. Puzzles 
and charades do not constitute education. 

The problem of secret societies in the high school has for 
several years engaged the attention of successive visiting 
committees. The opinion has been practically unanimous 
that such organizations were not favorable to scholarship, 
nor to that broad democracy that has hitherto characterized 
our public schools. Your committ€»e heartily agree with this 
opinion and here regret that more progress has not been 
made towards eliminating these organizations from the 
schools. The reasons that are urged, or may be urged, foi; 
such organizations in colleges or universities, where most 
of the students are away from their homes, do not exist in 
the case of the high school. Boys from twelve to sixteen 
have not come to such self consciousness and control that 
they can easily avoid the evils incident to such societies. 
The drunken debauch at a meeting of the representatives of 
one of these organizations in this city, recently, is illustra- 
tive, not of the esssential badness of boys, but of their im- 
maturilf/, and suggests as a remedy more of parental control 
and influence and less dependence upon immature compan- 
ions, though bound together by the whole Greek alphabet. 
Boys of fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen should not be ex- 
posed to the temptations of the l^anquot lioard with all its 
accnmpanini(»nts of wine and cigars. Imitation of one's eld- 
ers is all right along some lines, but age and general devel- 
nnnifnt make a yireat difference along many lines. 

Xur do these organizations seem to be tending toward 
greater maturity In their membership. They are not confin- 
ing themselves to the later years of the high school." but are 
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steadily pushing their influence back Into the grades. Their 
pledglings are found in the eighth, seventh, and even in the 
sixth grades of the grammar school. With the erection of 
a new building will come a rapid expansion of the high ' 
school; with this expansion will almost surely come the mul- 
tiplication of these organizations. They are not organized 
to promote scholarship or democracy or even good citizen- 
ship. A recent graduate of the high school, a member of a 
fraternity! in speaking of the ineffectiveness of the present 
rule of the board, said: "When a young man enters the 
high school he has the choice of four years of fun in a fra- 
ternity, or four years of hard work with a possible high rec- 
ord in scholarship; which will he take?" 

The committee is of the opinion that the present rule of 
the board, which excludes members of these organizations 
from representing the school in all contests and from class 
honors, while it has limited their activity in high school 
politics, has not hastened the removal of the societies from 
the high school itself, because the things they are deprived 
of are not the things they most desire. We suggest that a 
rule that would leave the members of these organizations in 
possession of all their privileges in the high school in con- 
sideration of their agreement to take in no new members 
would be better, would, at least, begin the slow elimination 
of the organizations from the school, and we believe that 
the somewhat chaotic condition that must necessarily attend 
the transfer from the old building to the new would be a 
most favorable time for such a change. The new building 
should have no room for cliques or clans, but only for that 
broad democracy that makes America and her institutions 
possible. Twenty years from now our boys and girls will 
themselves constitute the board of education, the faculty, 
and the visiting committee and can then, in their riper wis- 
dom, if they so wish, establish the fraternities and sorori- 
ties as an integral part of the high school curriculum for 
their own boys and girls, and so establish the stupid old- 
fogyism of this committee. 

D. B. PRANKFNBum.Eu, Chairman 

A. E. HOHLFELD. 

A Bin- S. May HEW. 

ELSBETir VEEUnUSFN. 

A. W. Stalker. 

E. B. Skinner. 
E. R. Matjrer. 
Arabelle S. Brandenburg. 

Madison. July 8, 1905. Mrs. J. A. Aylward. 



REPORT OF CXDMMITTEE ON GRAMMAR 

GRADES. 



To the Board of Edtwatum, Mntlison, ^\iH. 

Gkntlemen: — The committee appointed to visit the gram- 
mar grades of the city schools submit the following: 

As the appointments wore made late we have had only a 
short time in which to visit and form an estimate of the 
schools as a whole. There are a few things which to us 
seem very important for the best welfare of the pupils, both 
physically and mentally. 
W^ therefore recommend: 

That the seats be graded in many of the rooms. 
That a teacher of writing be employed and the present 
vertical system changed. 

That note books be used for the arithmetic work in place 
of separate papers, that the pupils may keep the work for 
future reference. 

That the pay of our best teachers shall be raised if possi- 
ble, thus making it unnecessary for them to accept outside 
offers. 

That domestic science shall be taught in all our schools 
at no distant day, in order that the pupils may get the best 
possible training before leaving the eighth grades. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mauio> a. Gii.mohk. 
Hei.kn Galk Adams. 
Ei>iTii M. Claudk. 
Ehtiii:k R. Hi:ai>. 
Blanch i: V. R.vt<liif. 
Bkrtii: L. AVuei.an. 

ESTKLI.A D. COXKADSON. 

Eliza iJETii B. Hahi'ku. 
Mamii: C. Cttrtis. 
Ei.iZAUETir A. Tknnkv. 
Myra T. Cauy. 
Madison. Wis.. June S. 1905. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRIMARY 

GRADES. 



To the Board of Education, Mad'wm, Mis. 

Gentlemen: — In submitting our report we have first to 
commend the earnest and faithful work of the teachers and 
the interested and careful work of most of the janitors, who, 
in co-operation with the teachers, are using their best ef- 
forts to keep the buildings clean and wholesome. We also 
wish to commend Lhe careful planning of the new Irving 
school building in the Sixth ward, in which we found sufR 
cient light and an effective heating and ventilating plant 
and hygienic water closets, which are automatically flushed 
The great lack in this building, as in all the other public 
school buildings of this city, is a total disregard of any ar 
rangements for supplying moisture to the atmosphere of the 
school rooms, and a disregard of the necessity of supplying 
adjustable desks for pupils of varying sizes in the same 
grades. 

To realize the far reaching importance of the above men- 
tioned points the reader is referred to a thesis prepared by 
W. P. Colburn upon "Hygienic Conditions in Certain of the 
Madison Public Schools." This thesis, prepared during the 
past year under the direction of the department of educa- 
tion in our university and is to be found in the university 
library. 

Some of the most imperative needs of the older buildings 
are apparatus for supplying moisture to the atmosphere and 
removing partitions to let in more lip:ht. The need of more 
light was especially noticed in the Brayton school, in the 
fourth and first grade rooms. Here many mothers report 
positive injury done to the eyes and health of their children. 
Some dark passages in the Draper school seemed very ob- 
jectionable. There is also need ot a new lloor in the kin- 
dergarten room of the Washington school: and a i)ressing 
need of a new system of heating and ventilating lor the en- 
tire old part of this building. 

The lack of sufficient play grounds was especially notice- 
able in the Braytnn. Irving. Doty and Washington schools. 
The committee urge that more land adjoining the present 
meagre school grounds be purchased for play grounds and 
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school gardens. Some generous citizen may be interested 
in helping to supply this need. Until this is accomplished 
it is suggested that the little girls of the Doty school be 
allowed to use the front yard instead of playing in the 
street. 

The committee also suggest that provision be made for 
supervision of the play during the recess periods, that man- 
ual training be given to the girls as well as to the boys 
where no provision is made for domestic science and that it 
be introduced in the lower grades as fast as possible. 

The nature study would be far more practicable if studied 
in connection with school gardens. The reading would be 
improved in nearly all the primary grades by the teacher 
working far greater naturalness of expression. The lan- 
guage work would grow in effectiveness by the teacher read- 
ing aloud more from good literary material and by helping 
the children to work out through dramatization much that 
the teacher thus presents to them. Through this method 
the children's thoughts would be broadened and their power 
to express themselves increased. 

Much loss of time has been occasioned during the past 
year by the spreading of contagious diseases in the school, 
even with the utmost care on the part of the superintendent 
and teachers. This suggests the need of almost daily exami- 
nation of the children in every school by a specialist. Such 
examinations we feel ought also to correct much defective 
sight, hearing' and breathing observed in some of the schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Hartiiet F. B. O'Shea. 



ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOL 



Admission to the high school may be secured as follows: 

1. Graduates of the eighth grade of the Madison public or 
parochial schools may be admitted upon the presentation of 
a certificate of admission signed by the superintendent of 
city schools. 

2. Graduates of the eighth grade of the schools of other 
cities or of the country schools are. admittt^d subject to such 
conditions and examinations as the superintendent may im- 
pose. 

3. Candidates for advanced standing are admitted upon the 
fojlowing conditions: 

(a) Graduates from schools accredited to IT. W. or a simi- 
lar institution may be given credit for completed work pro- 
vided such work is equivalent in text-book, time, method and 
standing to that required in the Madison high school. In 
any case the credit given will be conditioned upon the char- 
acter of the work done while with us. 

(b) Upon examination in subjects for advanced standing. 
This will apply to pupils coming from three-year high 
schools. 

In all cases the credit to he given will be determined by 
the superintendent and principal. 



TriITION. 

\ 

^Tuition for all iioii-rcsid^^nt pu])ilK, that is. pupils whose 
parents do not live in the Madison school district, is as fol- 
lows: 



t 



Hl.u:li School. Ward School. 

Fall term $H> no $♦; imi 

Winter term S 00 r, oo 

Spring term »; oo 4 m 

Tuition is payable at the oponinj; ol" each term No reduc- 
tion in tuition will ho niade in cast- of abspiice for less than 
one-half term. 
7 



MADISON HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 



< 



Rkquirkd Stui>ies. 



Algebra .... 5 

English 5 

History 3 

Drawing ....2 
Rhetoricals 1 



Elkctiv'k Studies. 



Qerman 5 

Latin 6 

Physcal Geog..5 Half year 
Civics 5 



4( 



tt 



Each pupil to take 21 hours of work. 



II 



Algebra ... 5 1st half year 

History 5 

English 8 

Rhetoricals 1 



German 5, Whole yr. 

Greek 5 2d half year 

Physiology 5 »* »♦ »» 

Latin 5 

Biology 5{i2ff/.- 



Each pupil to take 10 hours of work. 



Ill 



IV 



Physics 5 

English 2 or 5 

History Sor5 



Latin 5 

German 5 

Greek 5 

Arithmetic 5 



Each pupil to take 20 hours of work. 



Geometry... 5 

English 2 or 5 

History 6 



liatin 5 

Greek 3 

German 3 or o 

Eug. Gram mar T), Ist halfyr. 
Economics 5, 2nd 

Earh pupil to take 20 hours of work. 



tt 



tt 



1. To graduate, a pupil must compU'te fifteen units. 

2. A unit means ono subject pursued for five periods a 
week throughout the year. 

3. Pupils will not usually be allowed to elect studies be- 
yond the limit of the year in which they are classified. 

4. All required studies must be taken. 

5. Studies completed in any given year are given full credit 
in making up the total necessary for graduation. 

6. The numbers opposite the studies indicate the number 
of recitations per week. 

7. In making nut the studies to be pursued for a given 
year the pupil must first take the required studies for that 
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of Study 
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year and then add enough from the elective studiee to make 
the required number ot hours per week tor that year. 

The following are suggestive courses arranged from the 
.required and elective studies to aid pupils In planning their 



MOI>K 



l^tln ( 

Engllsb ...! 
HI (lory ..S 
Dlswlni(..S 
Rbetorl't.l 



La^fo.™ 



\lgebni...I 

Lalln ; 

'tiiKllsh,..; 



Algebra ...£ 

ErgJ??h,:.5 

Drawrng.:^ 
Kheion'i.l 



AlKebra...^ 
LhUu.,, ,' 



Bouny..Ji { Hcteiioe 



Greek. ...!> Oerraun.5 iniyHlo'j-. S l'h)nlo'y..'i ! 

n .& Ijitln <i i-termaii ...i : Ziiolo'yor i 

IIHII...3 Kiirll'ib...a I EnsllHb V I l(ot&ny.i ' 



Ulllory.. 3 
English... J 



ws h PbyH]i^ii....S 

- snun.Ii AritbmV.J) 

Course . History, .,.". IlinUTy 5 

lAdvniii'eil I Kiijlisli...S I KngllBh....5 



„».,.| 



UlHl. U.HJ) (jcniinii.) 



Kng]lHh...r. H<Bt U.^*.,..-l 

"177640 A 



TEXTBOOKS 



WARD SCHOOLS. 

Rational Elementary Arithmetic. 
Rational Grammar School Arithmetic. 
The Natural Geographies. 
Sheldon's Word Studies. 
First Lessons in Language. 

South worth. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, 

South worth. 
Smith's Physiology. 
History of the United States. 

Fisk, McMaster. Scudder, or Gordy. 
Sheldon & Co., Vertical System Penmanship. 
Normal Music Course. 
The Prang System of Drawing. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Shakespeare — Selected Plays Rulf<\ Hudson 

Commercial Arithmetic hfrhneck 

Algebra Vnn Vctzvr and Slichtrr 

Geometry Skutta 

Composition and Rhetoric litrrick and Damon 

American Literature Ncwivmer 

English Literature Pancoast 

I^tin Grammar Bennett 

Latin Lessons Tnvll and Fowler 

Caesar KeUey 

Latin Composititm Rigga 

Cicero D'ooge 

Virgil Knapp 

Greek Grammar Goodwin 

Greek Lessons White 

Greek Composition Bonner 

Anabasis doodwin 

Honipr Srumour 

Gorman Lt-ssons spanhoofd 

Gt rniaii He.nler Brandt 



Text Boohi 
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Pbysical Geography Gilho't and Brigham 

Gnglish History Lanitd 

Ancient History Meyers 

Mediaeval and Modern History Mcyirtt 

American History , Channing 

Civil Government lamcH and Sanford 

Physiology Martin 

Botany Coulter 

Physics Varhart and Chute 

Zoology htrdan and Kellogg 

In the higher Latin and Greek courses any approved text- 
book may be used. 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



A full list of the graduates from the High School for pre- 
vious years^ will be found in the Annual liipoi t of 190^04. 

CLASS OF 1904. 

Mattie May Austin. 

Ellis Pitt Abbott, U. W. 

Susan Naylor Armstrong. U. W. 

Hazel Viola Alford. 

William Joseph Bollenbeck, U. W. 

Otto Conrad Breitenbach. 

Emily May Bresee, U. W. 

Robert W. Bridgman. 

Anna Blackburn, U. W. 

Emily Ellen Chynoweth, U. W. 

Edwina Mary Casey. U. W. 

William Henry Conlin, U. W 

Bessie Rachael Coleman, U. W. 

Mary Coleman. U. W. 

Martha Elizabeth Curtis. U. W. 

Leula Elsie Dillon, U. W. 

William Barstow Dugan, U. W. 

Audrey Amazon Davenport. U. W. 

Helen Flint, U. W. 

Edwin Gordon Fox, U. W. 

Marion Emma Frcderickson, U. W. 

Olive Marie Fehlandt. U. W. 

Flora Moseley Oilman. U. W. 

Jessie Alletta Johnson. 

Ruby Holt. 

Florence Alford Jewott. 

Ruth Leland Jennings. U. W. 

J. Cornelius Johnson, IT. W. 

Elizabeth Verran Joslin. U. W. 

Emma Kahl. U. W. 

Mary Fidelia I^ongfield. I'. W. 

Mamie Ella I^throp. 

Sylvia Klizaboth I.ounsbury. r. W. 

Vera Alice l.jingflon. U. W. 

Elizabeth Lacy. 
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Claude Campbell Luckey. 

Mary Florence Maher. 

Raymond Winthrop Moseley, U. W. 

Alexander William Morgan, U. W. 

Norma Marie Nebel, U. W. 

Walter Nebel, U. W. 

Eugene William Nebel, U. W. 

Elizabeth Cecelia O'Grady. 

Edna Emma Pfister. 

Kate Post. 

Bernice Quinn, U. W. 

Mabel Elmira Rimsnidor. 

Walter John Reif. 

Clara Edna Schneider. 

Paul Swenson, II. W. 

Aldyth Maud Hungerford Shaw, U. W. 

Lula Sophronia May Starks, U. W. 

Carlton Hendrickson Stalker, U. W. 

Charles Forster Smith, U. W. 

Anna Isabel Togstad, U. W. 

Jennie Mabel Taylor. 

Mary Janet Van Hlse, U. W. 

Irene Bergita Vick. 

Ruth Corbett Van Slyke. U. W. 

CLASS OF 1905. 

Those marked U. W. are intending to enter the University 
this fall. 

Alice Irene Alford. U. W. 
Annabelle Allen. IT. W. 
Lona Irene Bergh. U. W. 
Frederick Sarles Brandenburg, U. W. 
Elizabeth Brown, U. W. 
Dorothy Marie Burnham, U. W. 
Henry Balsley. U. W. 

Emilie Anna Boelsing, Whitewater Normal Schonl. 
Alma Marie Boyd. 
William Edward Boyle. 
Anna Isabel Butler. 
Elsie Josephine Bird, IJ. W. 
Beulah Jennie Chambt^rlain. 
Phillips Chynoweth. U. W. 
Clara Margaret Cronin, U. W. 
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KitDB Lorene Confer, U. W. 

Alice Beatrice Cronin, U. W. 

Edwin Ford CurtlBS. U. W. 

Burton Lamont Cram ton. 

Elizabeth Hyacinth Conlln. 

Katherlne AgDes Donovan, U. W. 

Anna Regfna Dunn 

Victor Peter Dledrlch. U, W. 

Anna Josephine Eeeer. 

Edward Philip Farley. U. W. 

Ida Fenton. U, W, 

Theo Fenton, U. W- 

Jane Bopeep Gapen. U. W. 

Alice Mary Grover. U. W. 

Earle Edwin Gibbs. 

Samuel Gallagher. 

Olive Goldenburger, U. W. 

Clara Elizabeth. Hartwig. 

Josephine Heuer, U. W. 

Sidney Philip Hall. U. W, 

Kmma leabel Hean. 

Madge Evelyn Holcombe. U W. 

BInora Jean Hoyer. 

Frank Gardiner Hood, U. W. 

Agnea Learned Johnson. U. W. 

Harry Keaaenlch. U. W. 

Mabel Grace Kelly. 

Caroline Klelnhelnz. U. W. 

Anna Bell Klrach. 

Stella Olilla Kayser. U. W. 

laadore Kollls. 1'. W. 

Barbara Ha^el Klinefelter. U. W. 

BlosBom Knthcrine Marie I^w. U \V, 

Agnee Vt-ronlca Lcary. U, w. 

Caroline Gall I.lbby. U. \V. 

Mary Bllen Ijjngflelii. V. \V. 

Margaret" Blanche Lyle. T'. \V, 

Tennyson Lalhrop. U. W. 

Louis MarlinuH Larnon. 

Sara lllanchi' MorBan. l". \V. 

Helmer Clnrc-iice Nplstm. U. \V. 

Lylltt Jeauni'tle Owina, I'. W 

Gladys Eva Priest. 

Marie LoiiIhc I'resKcntln, V. W. 



High School Qradnatcs. 
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Frances Post. 

Nellie Claire Roybar, U. W. 

John Logan Rogers, U. W. 

Edna Arlisle Roloff, U. W. 

Stephen Francis Regan. U. W. 

Morris Wllford Richards. U. W. 

Lillle Josephine Scott. 

Alice Aden Sprecher, U. W. 

Anna Emelle Syftestad, U. W. 

Mabel Silbernagle. 

Jessie demons Smith, U. W. 

Margaret Helen Sullivan, U. W. 

Ole Selmer Syftestad, U. W. 

Mary Katherlne Taylor. U. W. 

Kate Trainor, U. W. 

Mary Regina Tormey. U. W. 

Alva Samuel Thompson. 

Joseph George Taylor. 

Jennie Elizabeth Vernon, Man. Training School, Menomonle. 

Lulua Wittl, U. W. 
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1905-1906 



DIRECTORY. 



BOARD MEETINGS. 

Regular meeting of the Boar^— ^First Tuesday of each month, 
at 7:30 P. M., Rooms Board of Education, 

116 N. Carroll St 



SUPERINTENDENT. 

Office of Superintendent — 115 N. Carroll St Office hours, 

from 8 to 9 A. M. 



SCHOOL SESSIONS. 

High School — From 8:45 A. M. to 12:15 P. M., and from 2 to 
4 P. M. Ward Schools— Prom 8:45 A. M. to 12:16 P. M., 
and from 2 to 4 P. M. Longfellow School — BYom 9:00 A. 
M. to 12 M., and from 1:30 to 3:30 P. M. Hawthorne 
School— From 9:00 A. M. to 12 M., and from 1:30 to 3:30 
P. M. 



SCHOOL CALENDAR— 1906-1907. 

Fall Term — 

Opens Tuesday, September 10, and closes Friday, De- 
cember 21. 

Winter Tebm — 

Opens Monday, January 7, and closes Friday, March 29. 

Spring Term — 

Opens Monday, April 8, and closes Friday, June 14. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION, 



190G. 

OFFICERS. 

Anthont Donovak President 

O. S. Nobsma:* Clerk 

Fkurs Alfobd TreaBurer 

R, B. DuixiDQ-'« Superintendent 

UEOSBERS. 

Term Expires. 

O. S. NonsuAN ^U Nortb Henry 190G 

Victor Lchuek 158 Samtnlt Ave 1906 

Fk&mk Alfobd 25 West Dayton 1907 

Geobqe KnoNcKt: 1021 Rutledge 1907 

Arthokt Doxova-n 339 W. Washington 1908 

P. W. Abthlb 218 E. Mifflin 1908 

Matob Jos. C. ScHiBEBT. .. Ills Shi>[-man Ave Ex-<l(licio 

Ald. a. G. Scumehema?:.. IIH Wi^st Wilson Ex-(>ffi<-io 






COMMITTEES. 



STANDING. 

Teachers Donovjln, Arthur, Kroncks. 

Course of Study Lemier, Donovan* Kroncke. 

Finance Kroncke, Arthur, Schubert. 

Supplies NorsMan, Schubert, Lenher. 

Buildings Alford, Schubert, ScHEiiSDEiCAN, 

Kroncke, Lenher. 

visiting. 

High School Donovan, Lenher. 

Washington School Schubert, Arthur. 

Lincoln School Arthur, Lenher. 

Bray ton School Kroncke, Ali-ord. 

Doty School Kroncke, Donovan. 

Draper School Lenher, Noksman. 

Marquette School Schmedkman, Schubert. 

Irving School Kroncke, Arthur. 

Lapham School AiJrx>Rn, Arthur. 

Hawthorne School Nor.sman, Schmedeman. 

Longfellow School Donovan, Norsman. 

Randall School Lenher. Alford. 



CITIZENS' VISITING COMMITTEES. 



High School: — 

Pbof. F. G. Hubbard, Chairman. 

Pbof. J. F. A. Pyre, 

Mbs. a. W. Moobe, 

Prof. S. H. Goodnight, 

Miss Katharine Alles, 

Rev. F. T. Galpin, 

Miss E. A. Huntington, 

Prof. E. W. Ouve, 

Mrs. Thomas Tormet, 

Prof. A. Trowbridge, 

Prof. £1 C. Elliott. 

Grammab Grades: — 

Mrs. G. M. Neckerman, Ohairman. 

Mrs. E. H. Farrington, 

Mrs. J. H. Healy, 

Mrs. S. Swansen, 

Mrs. A. W. Riciiter. 

Mrs. a. T. Reed, 

Mrs. Julius Klueter, 

Mrs. Henry Fauerrach, 

Mrs. C. W. Coxstantine, 

Mrs. C. T. EIllis, 

Mrs. a. G. Sciimedeman. 

Primary Grades: — 

Mrs. J. B. Ramsay, Chairman. 

Mrs. H. L. Bitler. 

Mrs. C. H. Allyn, 

Mrs. a. M. Stondall, 

Mrs. F. B. Wynne, 

Mrs. W. D. Taylor, 

Mrs. B. F. Mai'tz, 

Mrs. R. R. Kropf, 

Mrs. Charles G. Riley, 

Mrs. M. J. Bltts, 

MR.S. F. W. Hau^ 

Mrs. L. S. Smith. 



DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 

1905-1906. 



R. B. Dudgeon Superintendent. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

J. H. Hutchison, Principal Physics. 

Anna B. Moseley Latin. 

Sue Tullis Latin. 

Mabt McGovebn Einglish Literature. 

Flora. G. Moseley English Literature. 

Saba. D. Jenkins £)nglish. 

Heixn G. Andbews £)iglish. 

Eunice N. Welsh Etiglish. 

Habbiet E. Clabk Rhetoricalff. 

Ibma M. Klienpell German. 

Cabounb M. Touno German. 

Julia E. Mubphy History. 

Edna R. Chynoweth History. 

Will V. Pooley History. 

Bebtha H. Pbeuss • . History. 

Winnie C. Wabnino Mathematics. 

A. Ottebson Mathematics. 

August Gbossman Algebra. 

Aletta F. Dean Science. 

INA ZnjscH Science. 

Joseph H. Bakeb Science. 

Mabie McClebnan Greek. 

FBANK K. Fboehlich : Mechanical Drawing. 

ALL SCHOOLS. 

Ida M. Cbavath Drawing. 

Hannah Cundeff Music. 

Elizabeth C. Lange Domestic Kconomy. 

Frank R. Fboehlich Manual Training. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Steixa Nelson Primary Grades. 

Grace M. Keib Grammar Grades. 



8 . Madison Public Schools, 

QEOBXm WASHINGTON SCHOOL (First Ward). 

Mary L. Edgar, Principal Kighth Grade. 

Cecelia O. Kavaxagh Seventh Grade. 

ROSETTA Blazer Sixth Grade. 

Maby C. OiiESON Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Rennetto Jones Fifth Grade. 

Grace B. Bewick Fourth Grade. 

Hazel Dotle Third Grade. , 

Florence Nelson Second Grade. , 

Addis I. Sutherland First Grade. 

SkJiA Larkin First and Second Grades. 

Charlotte B. Norton Kindergarten. 

Helen G. Ross Kindergarten Assistant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL (Second Ward). 

Jessie M. Bowers, Principal Sevehth and Eighth Grades. 

Emma H. Van Bergh Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Elizareth M. Herfurth Fourth Grade. 

Emma G. Hyland Third Grade. 

Emma Snyder Second Grade. 

Pauline Shepard First Grade. 

LOUISA M. BRAYTON SCHOOL (Third Ward). 

Mary O'Keefe, Principal Eighth Grade. 

AucE Parsons Seventh Grade. 

Fannie Crawford Sixth Grade. 

ZnxA E. WiswAU- Fifth Grade. 

Caroune a. Hari'er Fourth Grade. 

Ella C. Heilige» Third Grade. 

Grace Van Bergii Second Grade. 

Jennie M. Williams First Grade. 

JAMES D. DOTY SCHOOL (Fourth Ward). 
Theresa G. Cosgrove, Principal. Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Theda Carter Fiftli and Sixth Grades. 

Qmma E. Quirk Third and Fourth Grades. 

Isabel T. Byrne First and Second Grades. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER SCHOOL (Fifth Ward). 

Adeune Marvin, Principal EJIghth Grade. 

Martha K. Riijey Seventh Grade. 

Hermie Martin Sixth Grade. 

Blga M. Shearer Fifth Grade. 
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Kate Billiroton Fourth Qrade^ 

Alice 0. Ekdn Third Grade. 

Ibma B. Wiswaix Second Grade. 

Clare Denoler First Grade. 

JACQUES MARQUETTE SCHOOL {Bixth Ward), 

Kate H. Feenet, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Lillian D. Baker. Seventh Grade. 

BiAMiE RiLET Sixth Grade. 

JosiE McDermott Fifth Grade. 

LoinsB Zimmerman Fourth Grade. 

Fannie L Steve Third Grade. 

EbfMA R. Schermekhorn Second Grade. 

S<uzABETH J. Graham First Grade. 

WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL (T^eto Bixth). 

Emily Parsons, Principal Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Mayme L. McMahon Fourth Grade. 

LiOA Lessig Third Grade. 

LiDA E) Bridgman Second Grade. 

M. Ethel Brown First Grade. 

Emily McConnell Kindergarten. 

Elsie Thom Kindergarten Assistant 

INCREASE A. LAPHAM SCHOOL {Beventh Ward). 

May Isabel Kay, Principal Eighth Grade. 

EtLiZABETH DuNLOP Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Christine Bandli Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

Mayme E. Casey Second and Third Grades. 

ESdith a. Glanville First Grade. 

Katharine Flemino Kindergarten. 

Florence L yon Kindergarten Assistant 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW SCHOOL {Tfinth Ward). 
Sadie EV Gallagher, Principal,. Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

Margaret E. Cummings Third Grade. 

Nora R. Cullioan Second Grade. 

Nora L. McKee First Grade. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL (X E, Dust.) 
Theresa Archibald, Princiju.d Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Lucy M. Cantwell Fifth Grade. 

Jennie E. Neevel Fourth Grade. 



10 Madison Public Sdvools. 

Anna Dunlop Third Grade. 

EUZABETH HuciHES Second Grade. 

Mildred Lockwood First and Secood Grades. 

Velmer Pratt First Grade. 

WINGRA PARK SCHOOL {Tenth Ward). 
Anabel Buchanan First, Second, and Third Grades. 



DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 



1906-1907. 
R. B. DuDOBON Superintendent 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

J. H. Hutchison, Principal Physics. 

Anna B. Moseley Latin. 

Sub Tuixis Latin. 

Habbt Sauthoff Latin. 

Maby MoQovebn English. 

Flor^ C. Mosexet ! . English. 

Saba D. Jenkins English. 

Helen G. Andbews English. 

W. H. Shephabd English. 

Florence Stott English. 

Habbiet E. Clabk Rhetoxicals. 

Ibma M. Klienpell German. 

Gaboune M. Young German. 

JuiJA E. MuBPHT History. 

Edna R. Chynowetii History. 

Melyin J. White History. 

Bertha H. Preuss History. 

Winnie C. Wabning Mathematics. 

A. Ottebson Mathematics. 

August Gbossman Mathematics. 

Gboboe R. Holeton Mechanical Drawing. 

Aletta F. Dean Science. 

J. H. Bakeb Science. 

Ina Ziliscii Science. 

Mabie McClebn an Greek. 

ALL SCHOOLS. 

Ida M. Cb.\vatu Drawing. 

Hannah Cundifk Music. 

EkJZABETH C. Lange Domestic Economy. 

George R. Holeton Manual Training. 

SPECIAL TEUCHERS. 

Primary Grades. 

Gbace M. Kieb Grammar Grades. 



12 Madison Public Schools. 

GEORGE) WASHINGTON SCHOOL. {First Ward), 

Mabt L. Edqab, PHncipal Eighth Grade. 

GscELiA O. Kavan AOH Seventh Grade. 

Theda Cabteb Sixth Grade. 

Maey C. Oleson Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

RENETnB Jones Fifth Grade. 

BlATiLDA Smith Fourth Grade. 

Millie Askew Third Grade. 

TERENCE Nelson Second Grade. 

Hazei« Dotlb First Grade. 

Katherine Burns First and Second Grades. 

Charlotte B. Norton Kindergarten. 

^Iabel Lyon Kindergarten Assistant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL {Second Ward). 

Jessie M. Bowers, Principal Seventh and Eightn Grades. 

Nellie Sprague Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Elizabeth M. Herfurtii Fourth and Fiftn Grades. 

B^MA G. Hyland Third Grade. 

Emma Snyder Second Grade. 

Pauline Shepard First Grade. 

LOUISE M. BRAYTON SCHOOL {Third Ward). 

Mary O'Keefe, Principal Eighth Grade. 

AucE S. GoDFROY Seventh Grade. 

Mame Rhjcy Sixth Grade. 

ZnxA E. Wiswaij Fifth Grade. 

Caroline A. Harpi-hi Fourth Gradp. 

Ella ('. Heiligkr Tliiiti (iradc 

Grace Van Beroh Second Grade. 

Jennie M. Williams First Grade. 

JAMES D. DOTY SCHOOL {Fourth Ward). 
THERESii G. CoaoRovE, Principal. Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Rosetta Blaz>:r Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Emma E. Quirk Third and Fourth Grades. 

M. Lena Hra.sMAN First and Second Grades. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER SCHOOL {Fifth Ward). 

Adeline Marvin, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Martha K. Riley Seventh Grades. 
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Hebiub Uutim Sixth Grade. 

Bloa M. Shxabeb Filth Grade. 

Kats Billihotoh Fourth Grade. 

AucE O. Ekebk Third Grade. 

Ibua B. WiswAii. Second Grade. 

Clase Denolkb First Grade. 

JACQUES MARQUETTE SCHOOL (Sixth Ward). 

Kate H. FmsET, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Nellie Ivet Seventh Grade. 

Fatiitie Cbawfobd Sixth Grade. 

JOBiE McDekmott Fifth Grade. 

Louise ZiMMEBiCAN .■ Fourth Grade. 

Anka DrsLOP Third Grade. 

EbiUA R. SriiERMEBHOsN Second Grade. 

BLizABin^ J. Graham First Grade. 

WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL (Jfeic Sixth). 

Emii-t Pabsons, Principal Fitth Grade. 

Liif A Lebsig Fourth Grade. 

Celia Hames Third Grade. 

Fasnie M. Steve. . , , Second Grade. 

Addie I. SuTHEBLAKD Plrat Grade. 

EuiLT McCo.NNELL KindCTgarteu. 

Elsie Thou Kindergarten Assistant. 

INCREASE A. LAPHAM SCHOOL (Seventh Ward). 

May Isabel Kay, Principal Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Elizabi:th Du.nlop Flflb and SUth Grades. 

S. AucE Baker Third and Fourth Grades. 

Mayue E. Casey Second and Third Grades. 

Mabel L. West First Grade, 

Katkerine Fleming Kindergarten 

Flobbkce Lyos Kindergarten Asslataat. 

HENRY W. LONOPHLLOW SCHOOL I.Yiiifh Ward). 
Sadie Q Gallaoheb, Principal. . Fourth Grade. 

Maboaret E. Cumminos Third Grade. 

NoBA H. CuLUQAS Swoiid Grade. 

Nora L, McK>:e First Grade. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL (N. E. Dist.) 

Anna B. Ghambeblain, Principal Seventh and Bighth Grades. 

LucT M. Cantwell Sixth Grade. 

Bmsca Van Beboh Fifth Grade. 

Jennie E. Neevel Fourth Grade. 

Adeune Ck)BNiBH Third Grade. 

Bessie B. Adams Second Grade. 

Veliceb Pbatt First Grade. 

Mnj)BBn LocKwooD First and Second Grades. 

Elizabeth Hughes Kindergarten. 

Helen G. Ross Kindergarten Assistant 

RANDALL SCHOOL {Tenth Ward). 

Anabel Buchanan First and Second Grades. 

Chbistine Bandli Third and Fourth Grades*. 



CLERK'S STATEMENT. 



Receipts aod expenditures of the Board of Education from 
July 1, 19a5, to June 30, 1906: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1905 8 3, 747 67 

State apportionment, school fund 11, 589 12 

City school tax, 1905 55, 000 00 

County school tax, 1905 11, 180 00 

Town of Blooming Grove, joint district tax 2, 201 64 

Tuitions collected 729 00 

Rents collected 1» 195 50 

Interest on deposits 244 04 

School building, bonds sold 25, 952 67 

Insurance on high school 676 00 

Temporary loans. Capital City Bank 49, 500 00 

Miscellaneous receipts 143 25 

* 162,158 79 
EXPENDITURES. 

Apparatus and library $ 470 32 

Miscellaneous supplies 3, 730 19 

Miscellaneous repairs 1, 923 78 

Thii*d ward building, closet repairs 1, 678 85 

Janitors and labor; 6, 098 45 

Fuel 5, 265 54 

Furniture 1, 166 23 

Clerk's salary and census 300 IH) 

Free text books 274 52 

Printing 350 84 

Payments on Tenth ward building 10, 493 4<i 

Payments on Hawthorne addition 10, 592 57 

Payments on Irving school 575 00 

Payments on Doty school 7 . (500 00 

Cement walks, grading, etc 845 60 

Insurance 317 00 

Macadam and other taxes 395 54 

Rent paid .s4 (M) 
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Temporary loans repaid « 42,000 00 

IniereBi on same 661 11 

Paid Cass Gilberl, Rrchilect 6, 000 00. 

Teachers' wages and superint^ndency 511,643 46 

Balance June 30, IttW 2, 192 33 

« 162, 158 79 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 



Receipts and Disbursements— July 1, 1905 to June 30, 1906 

lieceipts. 

1905. 

July 1. To balance on hand $ 3, 747 67 

Aug. 1. Capital City Bank, loan 5,000 00 

10. J. Kaiser, rent 22 50 

31. Capital City Bank, interest, July and 

Auj^ust 3 24 

Sept. 6. Capital City Bank, loan 6, 000 00 

8. Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

8. ^Jrs. Wiric, rent 16 00 

8. Mrs. Jones, rent 1400 

30. Capital City Bank, interest, Sept 5 55 

Oct. 2. Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

6. Mrs. Wiric, rent 8 00 

6. Mrs. Jones, rent 7 00 

7. Capital City Bank, loan 6, 000 00 

9. J. F. Mallett. rent, 4 months 160 00 

14. Capital City Bank, loan 5,000 09 

31. Capital City Bank, interest, Oct 1 91 

Nov. 3. Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

8. Capital City Bank, loan 5,000 00 

9. Capital City Bank, loan 5, 000 00 

17. Capital City Bank, loan 6, 000 00 

15. Chas. Bernard, for barn 40 00 

25. Capital City Bank, loan 1,00000 

30. Capital City Bank, interest, Nov 1 86 

Dec. 1. Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

9. Citv Treasurer, school bonds 25, 952 67 

14. Mrs. Wiric, rent 8 00 

14. Mrs. Jones, rent 21 00 

14. Slatinji^ton Bangor Syndicate, refund . . 7 08 

16. W. J. Anderson, rent 80 00 

16. Wisconsin Telephone Co., rent 6 00 

20. J. P. Mallett, rent 80 00 

22. Capital City Bank, loan 5, 000 00 

26. R. B. Dudgeon, tuitions 329 00 

31. Capital City Bank, interest Dec 1 97 
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Jan. 3. City Treasurer, part city school tax ... $ .">, 000 00 

3. Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

10. City Clerk, 3 desks sold 3 00 

10. City Treasurer, part city school tax. . . 25, (KX) 00 

29. City Treasurer, balance city and county 

school tax 36, 180 00 

31. Capital City Bank, interest, Jan 15 t»3 

Feb. 3. Jos, Kaiser, rent 45 00 

14. P. B. Bogart, for repairs 16 iX) 

2S. Capital City Bank, interest, Feb 68 23 

March 12. Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

11. J. P. Mallett, rent 120 00 

12. Fire damage, hijjrh school 676 00 

19. County Treasurer, state apportionment 11,589 12 

30. Mrs. Wiric, rent 24 00 

31. Capital City Bank, interest, March 54 63 

April 3. Jos. Kaiser, I'ent 45 00 

3. E. Durbrow, old castings 4 52 

30. K. Fleming, cancelled warrant 46 00 

30. Capitiil City Bank, interest, April .50 95 

Mav 2. Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 0(^ 

2. Mrs. Wiric, rent 24 00 

4. Sinaiko Bros., old castings 20 36 

18. Mrs. Jones, rent 28 00 

31. Capital City Bank, interest. May .32 34 

June 8. ,Ios. Kaiser, rent 45 0() 

8. M rs. Jones, rent 7 00 

10. Capital City Bank, loan 7, 5(X) 00 

13. ,1. P. .Mallett, rent 120 CH) 

3l». Sinaiko Bros., old castings 5 09 

:X). R. B. Dudtjeon, tuitions 4iK) 00 

30. Tosvn of Blooming Grove, joint dis- 
trict tax 2. 201 64 

30. Capital ( -Ity Bank, interest. June 6 73 

$_H>2, 158 79 

Ejcptiulftuna. 

Tin- a^'groLMt*.- iunouni of the certificates of api)ro- 
prialions paid from July 1, 1905, to June 30, l90i), 

was $ 159, 'dm 46 

To balance nu liaini. July 1. VM)i\ 2, 792 33 



$ 1(12. 158 79 
FRANK AI.FORI). Tnasurcr. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Board of Edvvation: 

Gentlkmen. — 1 herewith submit the annual report 
of the pul)U(? schools of the rity of Madison for the year 
ending: June *3(), 1906. This will constitute the fifty-first 
report of the series, and the fifteenth by me. 

SUMMARY OK STATISTICS. 

I-*oi»uIiilion of rh*' c-ity, t^stimatcd 27,000 

Assussod viiluatioii (jii)])ro\iiii:iti'il J'.M)iJ) * 22,407,555 00 

Rate of taxailon fur all purpDsc^s .015 

liaU* of taxation for I'ity scliool purposes . 00207 

COST OJ" SCI 1001. S. 

TcacIiLM's * 59, 043 46 

Ineiai-nials 20, 'MS A\) 

Sitt;s, now bui 1< li II <rs ami fiirnituiv lio, 424 20 

Stroot iiiaca^Iaiii, ('•■niont \v\tlk.^. a'j'.l intoivsi 1.S02 25 



SCIlDOr. CKNSl.S. 
Xiinlber of children of scliool aj*<^ in tlio city 

First Wanl 

Si^cond Ward 

Third Ward 

Fourth Ward. 

Fifih War.l 

Sixth Ward 

SeviMit h Ward 

Fi;rliMi Ward 

Nifilh Ward 

Tenth W:ird 

■loint Scho,)! '>;-fi'iof. N. W. 

Total 



liMi5 



v.m 



Wv* 


327 


:.7'» 


iM 


'»•».> 
.i,i_ 


270 


" .". \ 


556 


^i\\\ 


S")«) 


. \y\^ 


l.lxO 


<i:.7 




717 


722 


Vl\ 


ts4 


I7i 


220 


!M 


231 



■..''41 



•i, 122 
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ENROLLMENT. 

Number of children enrolled in the public schools: 

1904-t)5 1905-06 

High School 583 620 

Washinjrton School 533 574 

Lincoln School 254 273 

Brayton School 348 323 

Doty School 191 188 

Draper School 389 420 

Marquette School 387 363 

Irving School 190 233 

Laphara School 247 243 

Ilawthorne School 209 326 

Longfellow School 199 191 

Wingra Park Scliool 22 32 

Total 3, 552 3, 7^6 

Number of pupils in the different grades: 

liK)4-05 llH)5-0() 

Kindergarten 186 163 

First Grade 475 529 

Second Grade 444 403 

Thiixi Grade 417 434 

Fourth Grade 379 405 

Fiftli Grade 3l»8 357 

Sixth Grade 278 314 

Seventh Grade 2(>5 279 

Eighth Gra<le 217 222 

First Year, Uigh School 196 289 

Second Year, High School 181 170 

Thiixl Year, High School HI 131 

Fourth Year, High School 95 90 

Total 3, 552 3. 78ti 

ATTENDANCK. 

1904 05 1905 06 

Per cent, unrolled t>0 »;o.2 

Average meinbiTship 3. 1 115 3. 285 

Averiigr' daily attemlaiicc 2, !M7 3. 12f) 

Per cent, of attendance '.'1 i'5 

Total days of attoiidanci; for voar 532, .'»in; 574, 496 
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BUILDINGS. 

1904-05 1905-06 

Number of buildings occupied 12 12 

Number of regular school rooms 04 71 

Number of recitation rooms used 18 18 

Number of sittings for impils 3, 573 3, 700 

TEACHERS. 

High School 23 

Eighth Grade 4 

Seventh and Eighth Grades 3 

Seventh Gi'ade 4 

Sixth and Seventh Grades 1 

Sixth Grade 4 

Fifth and Sixth Grades 5 

Fifth (Jrade 5 

Fourth and Fifth Grades 1 

Fourth Grade 7 

Third and Fourth Grades 3 

Third Grade 8 

Second and Third Grades 1 

Second Crrade 8 

First and Second Grades 2 

First, Second, and Third Grades. 1 

First Grade 9 

Kindergarten 3 

Kindorgarten a>sistiints 3 

Special teacher Grammar Grade 1 

Special teacht/r Primarv ( rrade 1 

SuperviMir of Music 1 

Supervisor of l)niwiii«»' I 

Su])ervisor of ; Manual Training 1 

Supervisor of Duinestic Science 1 



»^p 



Total KH 

TKACHKRS' REPORTS. 

Times teachers won.' tardy 'isl 

Half days' alKence 277^ 

Visits iiiadi' to ]>arents Ji37 

Visits made to sick pupils :UK) 

VISITS TO THE SCIIOOF.S. 

Numbi'r by thf* sup(.'rint«'udiMir. 4S5 

Number by members of the board 151 

Number by parents 2, 758 

Number by others 2, 1»35 
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AVERAGE AGE OF PUPILS. 

Upon graduating from High School, June 15, 1J>06: 

Boys 18 years, ft months. 6 days 

Girls 1« yeai-s. 3 months. 10 days 

AVERAGE SALARIES. 

The average salary paid to men, not Including the 
principal of High School and city superinten- 
dent, was $ 850 00 

The average salary paid to women, not including 

kindergarten assistants ;>57 14 

COST OF SCHOOLS. 

Cost of instruction in High School $17, 152 50 

Cost of instruction in waixi schools 38, ()9() JMJ 

Cost of supervision 3, 800 00 

Cost of incidentals 19. J>0<) OU 

Cost j>er pupil in High School for instruction: 

UjX)n number eni'olled 27 ftft 

Upon average membership 3(> 92 

Ulion average attendance 31 88 

Cost per pupil in the ward schools for instruction: 

LTpon number enrolled 12 22 

Upon average membership 14 10 

TTjx)n average attendance 14 J»9 

Cost ])er pupil in all schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 14 75 

Uijon average membership 1ft J)ft 

Ui)on average attendance 17 90 

Cost per pupil in all schools for supervisiim: 

U|>on number enrolled 1 04 

Upon average membership 1 Ift 

Upon av<*rage attendance 1 22 

Cost per i)upil in all schools for incidentals: 

Uj)on number enrolled 5 25 

Upon average membership 6 0<) 

Upon average attendance ft 3*< 

Tot-al cost per pupil for tuition, supervision, and 

incidentals: 

Upon number enrolled 21 04 

Ui>on average membership 24 18 

Upon average attendance 2.") .')0 
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In estimating the cost per pupil the salaries of prin- 
cipals, kindergarten, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, and regular and special teachers are included in 
the term instruction; the salaries of the superintend- 
ent and the supervisors of music and drawing are 
included in the term supervision; the term incidentals 
covers all other current expenses of the school, in- 
cluding all miscellaneous repairs but not the cost of 
sites, new buildings, or permanent improvements. 

STATISTICS. 

The enumeration of children of school age in the 
city at the close of the year gave 3,068 boys, and 
3,054 girls, making a total school population of 6,122. 
This is an increase for the year of 178. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled for the year 
was 3,786, of which number 1,878 were boys, and 
1,908 girls. This is an increase over last year of 99 
boys and 135 girls, making a net increase over last 
year of 234. The average daily membership was 
3,285, an increase of 172 over the preceding year. 
The average daily attendance was 3,119, an increase 
of 203 over the preceding year. 

The number enrolled was GO. 2 per cent, of the 
school population. The pupils were distributed 
among the grades as follows: Kindergarten, 163, or 
4.3 per cent, of the whole number enrolled; primary 
grades, — first, second, third, and fourth, — 1,851, or 
48. 4 percent. ; grammar grades, — fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth, — 1,172, or 30.0 per cent.; high school, 
620, or 16.4 per cent. 

The regular work of the school was carried on by 
ninety-two teachers, twenty-three in the high school, 
and sixty-nine in the grades. In addition to these, 
four special teachers were employed to supervise the 
work in music, drawing, manual training, and domes- 
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tic science, two to assist in the grades, and three to 
assist in the kindergarten, making the total number 
of teachers employed one hundred one. 

In the grades the average number of pupils to each 
teacher, based on the enrollment, was forty-six; based 
on the average attendance, was thirty-seven. In the 
high school the number to each teacher, based on the 
enrollment, was twenty-six, based on the average at- 
tendance, was twenty-three. 

COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Below arc given some data in regard to the cost of 
construction of some of the new buildings in Chi- 
cago, which are now in process of construction or for 
which contracts have been let. The same items are 
given also in regard to some of the newer buildings 
of Madison, so that a comparison of the cost of con- 
struction in the two cities may be made: 



Chioujo. 



Nami. or 



No. of 
Kooni.". 



All>rol<l ii<i 

lioabiibit'ii 11! 

Coj»eriucus ... 2u 

UiL^ IS......... 1.- 

Onihiim 2«> 

Hiirvard 1- 

Monrtx' 2(» 

Mc'Corinii'k. . . ll<) 

Mtiv ' VI 

Whiiiu-v lit) 



X«». I'upilh 
Acciiiniii-j- 



I,li4S 

. » I ( » 

1.24S 

."•Tti 

1 . l!4s 

LlilH 

it |U 



Cost of 


Cost Per 1 


Cost Tor 


BuiliiiiiK. 


Kitoin 


' 


rupil. 


sflTo.UMl! 


^ n.Tiio 




■ifl4() 22 


12:>.«MM) 


10. Uf) 


(ifi' 


217 01 


i:.0,«K)() 


7. r>oi) 


(M), 


Fr>(i 2:> 


iii:>.(MH) 


l(».4Hi 


(ill 


217 01 


17."i,lMM> 


fi.7;jn 


i I 


140 22 


rj"».o«M) 


in.4ir, 


(ill 


217 (H 


ITO.tMK) 


(i. TkJs 


4(> 


KJO 20 


lT"»,nnii 


»i.7:5o 


77 


140 22 


12'1.»MM> 


10. ni> 


(it) 


217 01 


17").niM» 


r,.7;jn 


1 1 


140 22 
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Name of 


No. of 


No. Pupils 
Accomo- 
dated. 


Cost of 


Cost Per 


Cost Per 


School. 


Rooms. 


Buildings. 


Room. 


Pupil. 


Addition to 












Braytoa 


4 


172 


*14,101 31 


$3, 525 ,33 


$73 44 


Marquette 


8 


384 


25,935 75 


3,241 97 


07 54 


Addition to 












Draper 


4 


172 


13.8()2 07 


3, 450 52 


71 88 


Lapham 


6 


2X8 ' 


19, 220 00 


3, 203 34 


66 74 


Addition to 












Longfellow . 


2 


172 


0,757 70 


3,378 85 


70 39 


Addition to 












Washington 


6 


288 


18, ,308 95 


.3.051 49 


63 57 


Hawthorne 


9 


432 


23,720 00 


2,03(> 29 


54 92 


Irving 


8 


3S4 


20, .320 17 


3,2JH) 77 


68 55 


♦Randall 


4 
9 


172 
432 


12,750 18 
28,(HX» m) 






Doty 


3.111 11 


04 81 


.MJ-WJ ...<•>.••• 





*Only two rooms yet finished for use. 

The above table shows two remarkable facts in re- 
gard to the school buildings of Madison. One is the 
uniformity in the cost of construction in the different 
buildings and from year to year. The other is that in 
face of the fact that the prices of material and labor 
have advanced materially from year to year, there has 
been no increase, but an actual average decrease, in 
the cost of construction in the later buildings. There 
seems to be no explanation of this except in that the 
architects have made a better arrangement of rooms 
and a more economical use of available space. 

The average cost per room in the Chicago build- 
ings is $7,676.70; in the Madison buildings it is $3,- 
lfi6.04, or less than one-half as much. The average 
cost per pupil in the Chicago buildings is $150.93; in 
the Madison buildings it is only $65.54. 

This difference in the cost of construction in the 
two cities is due in some degree to their difference in 
size. The high price of labor and material, and the 
extra hazard and difficulty in carrying out contracts 
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in large cities, make the cost of construction greater 
than in the small cities. Then again the style of 
architecture is usually more massive and ornate, the 
plans more elaborate, and the method of construction 
more substantial in the larger cities. 

As a usual thing a large city school building pro- 
vides assembly rooms, gymnasiums, and rooms for 
manual training, domestic economy, art instruction, 
and other lines of special work, all of which must in- 
crease the cost of general construction to a consider- 
able degree. 

The economical construction of school buildings in 
Madison is due mainly, however, to the careful and 
business-like methods employed by the members of 
the board of education. Madison is fortunate in hav- 
ing on the board of education men of integrity and 
ability who devote to the public affairs the same care 
and intelligence that they give to their private busi- 
ness interests. 

The remarkable uniformity which has marked the 
cost of construction of the school buildings of Madi- 
son for the past few years, indicates that no enter- 
prise is entered upon without painstaking investiga- 
tion and thoughtful discussion, and that unusual 
conservatism has marked every step. This unusual 
uniformity in the cost of buildings also precludes all 
possibility of suspicion of corruption or **graft'* in 
connection with the board of education, and makes it 
apparent that the school affairs of our city have been 
administered with great care and wisdom. 
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School. 



High School.. 
Washington. . 

Lincoln 

Bray ton 

Doty 

Draper 

Marquette. . . . 

Irving 

Lapham 

Hawthorne . . . 
Ijongfellow . . . 
Wingra Park. 
Kindergarten 
— 1st ward. . 



COST OF FUEL. 
Table Xo, I. 



Kind of 
Plant. 



Method of 
Ventilation. 



Hot air ; 
Hot air I 
Hot air ' 
Hot air i 
Hot air 
Hot air ' 
Steam 
Steam 
Hot air 
Hot air 
Hot air 
Stove 

Hot air 



With fan 
With fan 
With fan 
No fan 
No fan 
No fan 
With fan 
With fan 
No fan 
No fan 
No fan 
No fan 

No fan 



Kind of • r,, 
f-^^i I ions 



Coal 
Used. 



Soft 
I Soft 
1 Soft 
, Soft 

i Hard 



•■ Soft 
Hartl 

■ Hard 

I Soft 
Soft 

! Soft 
Hard 

'. Hard 



Used. 



iir>8 
131 

101 
70 

m 

HI 

j ()<) 

liJT) 
111 

u 



Cost 

Per 

Ton. 



.*4 08 



Total 
Cost. 



4 
4 
4 

I 

4 

7 *■'■' 

7 

4 

4 

4 

7 



08 
08 
08 

4r) 

OH 
4') 
15 
OH 

08 
OH 

45 



$644 64 
534 48 
412 08 
285 60 
387 40 
3(53 12 
603 45 
514 05 
550 80 
452 88 
212 16 
67 05 



4.4 7 45 32 78 



Tabic XfK II. 



School. 



Kind of > 
Coal. 



Total 



No. I Cost I No. Pupils (Jost of 
Rooms Per ' Act oin- , Coai Per 
Warmed. Kt>om. : inndutcd. ' Pupil. 



High School. . , Soft 
Washington. . ] Soft 

Lincoln j Soft 

Bray ton ' Soft 

Doty I Hard 

Draper Soft 

Marquette . . . i Hard 

Irving Hani 

Lapham Soft 

Hawthorne . . Soft 
Longfellow . . Soft 
Wingra l*ark Hard 
*Kindergartn 
. — 1st ward. . Ilaixl 



$644 <;4 
r>:U 4H' 



412 

2H;-) 
3H7 



OH; 



40. 
12: 



6o:i 4.'), 

514 or, 

'hA) so 

452 MS 

212 16 

JiT 0.V 

:i2 TH: 



IT 
() 

H 
4 

H 
S 

t 

6 
I 

4 
1 



*20 30 
4H 5!>. 
(JS lis 

' 35 70, 

J»6 ■<5 

45 3!» 

75 43' 

73 43 

. 'Jl ^) 

t;4 70 

53 04 
ti7 05 

32 7H 



620 
52H 
2HH 
384 
H»2 
3H4 
3S4 
336 
2SS 

33r, 
n»2 

4H 

4H 



$1 04 
1 01 

1 43 
74 

2 02 
»5 

1 57 
1 53 
1 ni 
1 35 
1 11 
1 40 

68 



*Vi 



Five and one-half months. 
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Average cost per room for hard coal 978 o9 

Avei*age cost per room for soft coal 48 00 

Average cost per pupil for hai-d coal 1 64 

Average cost per pupil for soft coal 1 00 

Per Per 

Room. Pupil. 

Averacre cost of heating in the city $02 62 H 'M) 

Average cost with soft coal o<) 23 1 17 

Avci'age cost with hard i-oal 78 (K) 1 ♦>4 

Average «?ost when fan is used 64 50 1 34 

Average cost where no fan is'used 61 03 1 27 

Average cost where hot air is used ."il) 23 1 23 

Averaire cost where steam is used 74 oO 1 55 



'n 



In estimating the above averages in cost the figures 
relating to the high school were not included. The 
difference in the size of the rooms and the small num- 
ber of pupils to each room in the high school make a 
fair comparison with the ward buildings impossible. 

In passing judgment upon the efficiency of a school 
heating plant, many things must be taken into ac- 
count. The location of the building as to exposure 
to cold and prevailing winds, the arrangement of the 
rooms, the location and grouping of the furnaces, the 
arrangement and size of hot air pipes, and above all, 
the intelligence and efficiency of the janitor, are all 
factors which effect the efficiency of a heating and 
ventilating plant. The steam plant in the Marquette 
school is defective and inadequate, and the poor re- 
sults attained arc due to the defects in this particular 
plant and not to the system of steam heating in gen- 
eral. Although the data given above are helpful in a 
general way in passing judgment upon the merits of a 
system, they are not conclusive. 

.SCHOOL ACCOM MODATIONS. 

The Irving building was ready for occupancy in 
March, 10<>5, and four rooms were utilized for regular 
work during the remainder of the school year. Dur- 
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iiig the past year five rooms have been occupied by 
the first six grades for regular work, and one room 
each by the kindergarten, domestic science, and 
manual training departments. This leaves only one 
room of the nine unoccupied. The fears of a num- 
ber of the patrons that so large a buiding in this par- 
ticular location would not be needed for years to 
come, proves to have been unfounded. 

The addition to the Hawthorne building was 
finished a few days after the opening of the fall term. 
This building now contains eight regular school rooms 
and one extra room in the basement for kindergarten 
or manual training work. Seven of the regular 
school rooms were used to accommodate the pupils of 
the first seven grades, the pupils of the eighth grade 
being accommodated in the Marquette building. At 
the opening of the coming fall term all the available 
room of the building will be required to accommo- 
date the newly organized kindergarten department, 
and the rapidly increasing school population of this 
section. In fact it is doubtful whether the building 
will accommodate all the pupils who may wish to 
enter this school during the coming year. 

It is a great satisfaction to feel assured that the 
new Doty building will be ready for occupancy by the 
opening of school in the fall. This building will pro- 
vide ten pleasant, convenient, well lighted, well ven- 
tilated school rooms which will be highly appreciated 
by the patrons and greatly enjoyed by the pupils and 
teachers of the school. This building will provide 
ample accommodations for the pupils of the Fourth 
ward for a number of years, and will furnish facilities 
for instruction in all lines of elementary work, in- 
cluding kindergarten, domestic science, and manual 
training. 
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The fact that the Randall building was not com- 
pleted before the close of the past year, was a cause 
of much disappointment to the school authorities 
and to the patrons in the Tenth ward. The opening 
of two rooms in this building in the fall will furnish 
much needed accommodation for the children of the 
lower grades in the western section of the city, and 
will relieve in part the crowded condition of the 
Draper school. 

The most pressing need of additional school facili- 
ties is now in the Longfellow school of the Ninth 
ward. The present building accommodates the pupils 
of the first four grades only, the pupils of the four 
upper grades being forced to travel long distances to 
other buildings to find accommodations. The needs 
of this section must receive consideration at once and 
additional room must be provided as soon as the 
finances of the city will permit. 

These new buildings, — the Irving, the Doty, the 
addition to the Hawthorne, and the Randall, when 
finished. — will provide twenty-seven school rooms. 
In the construction of these buildings six old rooms 
were displaced, making a net gain of twenty-one 
rooms to the school system during the past two years. 

The cost of these new buildings has been approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Irving buikliiitj «2«, 326 17 

Addition to the Hawthorne buildlnfr 10, 792 57 

Randall buildin^r 12, 750 18 

Doty buildinjr 2«, 000 00 

m 

Estimating the cost of finishing the two rooms on 
the second floor of the Randall building at $1,500, 
the total cost of these new buildings will be $79,- 
380.92, making the average cost of each new room 
$2,930.59. 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

Madison cannot be called a slow city, and yet there 
is perhaps no city in the country where large projects 
move forward so slowly and meet in their accomplish- 
ment so much determined opposition. As an illus- 
tration of this we have only to mention the opposition 
and delay attending the selection of the new library 
site, the establishment and location of the city hospi- 
tal, the paving of the streets around the capitol park, 
the vacation of Blount street, and many other smaller 
project.s. The new high school building has been no 
exception. This project took definite form about five 
years ago. The competition for the .selection of plans 
and for the appointment of an architect was arranged 
and carried out over three years ago. The architect 
was appointed on January 9, 1904. Bids were re- 
ceived and a provisional contract entered into May 2, 
1905. The issue of bonds was authorized by the city 
council on May 12th. The petition for the submission 
of the bond question to the people was filed June 10. 
Pursuant to this petition the special election was held 
on July 25, 1905, in which the women were permitted 
to vote, resulting in a majority of 287 in favor of the 
bond issue. The whole matter was brouiclit into the 
circuit court through the serving of a summons and 
complaint on August 21st. praying for a temporary 
injunction enjoining the mayor and city clerk from 
executing the bonds. The case was duly ar^nied in 
the circuit court. Judge Fowler presiding. He handed 
down his decision covering three points, viz.: 

1. The election on the issue of bonds tor the [mr- 
pose of erecting a new high school building was an 
election pertaining to school matters, and therefore 
the women were entitled to vote. 

2. The fact that the residents of that portion ot 
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Blooming Grove included in the joint district were not 
given an opportunity to vote did not invalidate this 
election. 

3. Although the property outside the city limits 
must pay its pro rata share of the cost of the new 
building the city of Madison can legally issue the 
bonds. 

The case was then appealed to the state supreme 
court which court on April 17. 1906, affirmed the de- 
cision of Judge Fowler of the lower court on all points 
of issue, four members of the court, Chief Justice Cas- 
soday, and Judges Winslow, Dodge, and Siebecker, 
affirming, and two members, Judges Marshall and 
Kerwin, dissenting. 

On May 20, 1906, the board of education author- 
ized the contractor, T. C. McCarthy, to proceed at 
once with the erection of the building in accordance 
with the terms of the contract which had been entered 
into on May 2, 1905. Pursuant to this action, Mr. 
McCarthy entered upon the fulfillment of his contract, 
and on May 30, 1906, ground was broken and exca- 
vation for the foundation begun. 

TEACHERS* TENURE OF OFFICE. 

In view of the fact that much has been said and 
written of late in regard to the teachers' short and in- 
secure tenure of office, the following data in regard to 
the teachers in the Madison schools last year may be 
of interest: 

1 Teacher's total experience was 38 years. 
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Teachers total experience was 19 years. 



Teacher's experience la the Madison Schools was 3H years. 
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1 Teacher's experience :n the Madison Schools was 2i years. 
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The above data show that the average experience 
of the teachers who were in the Madison schools last 

year was eleven years, and that on the average teach- 
ers remain in our schools for six and one-half years. 

Mr. Webster M. Pond was connected with the high 
school as teacher, vice-principal, and principal for 
fourteen years. Mr. E. J. MacEwan, his successor, 
served as principal for two years. Mr. Hutchison, 
the present incumbent, has served fifteen years, mak- 
ing a total period of service for the three of thirty- 
one years, or an average period of ten and one-third 
years for each. 

Mr. Samuel Shaw was superintendent of the city 
schools for eleven years and was succeeded by Mr. 
Wm. H. Beach who remained for seven years. The 
present incumbent, who succeeded Mr. Beach, has 
now served in this capacity for fifteen years. The term 
of service of the three has therefore covered a period 
of thirty-three years, or an average period of eleven 
3'ears each. From these facts it would seem that 
the Madison schools have not suffered seriously from 
inexperienced teachers, or from too frequent changes 
in the teaching force, nor that the tenure of office has 
been attended with any serious insecurity. 

HELPFUL WORK OF PATRONS. 

The Madison schools arc fortunate in the extreme 
in having among the patrons so many broad and gen- 
erous friends whose deep interest is shown in so 
many practical and substantial ways. Through these 
agencies the schools have been broadened in their 
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scope, have been brought into closer touch with the 
interests of the children and of the community, and 
have been made to represent the best educational 
thought of the day. We wish here to express our 
appreciation of the benefits which have come to the 
schools through individual generosity and organized 
effort. 

We are pleased to insert the following report: 



REPORT OF THE WORK OF THE EDUCATIONAL DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE WOMAN'S CLUB FOR 1905-1906. 

High Scfiool Campaign, 

During the summer of 1905, the work of carrying on a cam- 
paign for the new high school was organized under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. L. K. Brittingham. The work done was in 
the way of showing and ex])laining plans, and the aims and 
needs of such a school. The success of the work was shown by 
the results of the election which was carried by the women's 
vote. 

Oeiieral Interest of Patwns. 

A part of the work of previous years was omitted this year. 
The teachers' reception to parents, instituted under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Louise R. Hubbard some seven or eight years 
ago, has been dropped, the work of the I'ublic School Art Asso- 
ciation having supplanted the noed for such receptions. Ward 
spirit and general school Interest are stimulated and strength- 
ened by the i)arents and patrons of each school being called 
together often by coffees and various other entertainments 
given at the schoolhouses for the benefit of the Art fund. 

The Painy ProvUltnt Fund. 

The Penny Provident fund carried on throu<rh tlie chairman, 
Mrs. C. N. Brown, is in a favorable condition. Tliroujirh the 
efforts of the Committee with the Uoard of Education, this work 
was made a i)art of the school curricuhim. Tiio Board has 
gone a step farther durinjj the comin^^ -year in thai every 
teacher si'inin^'' her contract a^rrees to be willinjr to sign for all 
stamps brought to her, also to fosti'r an interest in tlie work 
among the children entrust i^d to her tutelage'. In round num- 
bers, eight Imndred dollars have been deposited by the school 
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children of the various wards. This is a grain of two hundred 
dollars over any previous year. The Brayton school has depos- 
ited the largest sum, something over two hundred dollars hav- 
ing been deix)sited by thel ])upils of this school. Great credit 
and pi*aise is due to the women of the club who voluntarily carry 
money and stamps back and forth to the schools, and to Mrs. 
C. N. Brown, the treasurer. These women, with Mrs. C. N. 
Brown at their head, have some excellent plans of making 
more elTective the work for next year. 

Domeatic Sdenn Efjuipmtnt. 

The (!*ommittee on Manual Training, witii Mrs. Brittingham 
as chairman, reiK)rt the purchase and installment of the equip- 
ment for domestic science in the Irvinjf school. The contri- 
butions for this equipment wore as follows: Woman's Club, 
$75.0(); Housekeepers' Lea^rue, $G7; Mrs. F. VV. lloyt, $7.50; Miss 
Hunt, $.*).()<); Mrs. A. O. Fox. one set of dishes, valued at Sfj. 00; 
Mre. \Vm. K Vilas, two table cloths, valued at S5.00: Mrs. A. M. 
Frish, curtain and ro<ls, valuod at $5.00: Mr. \Vm. Owens, one 
enamel sink with back, valued at $S.50; "Madison Oas and Klec- 
tricCo., gas stoves, ranges, watt:r heaters, etc., to the amount of 
$110.00. The disbursements were: To Kronckt*. Brothers for 
kitchen utensils, $120.34; to Andrew Mayers for citjckery, $17. 73; 
leaving a balance on hand of $3.n7. The? Board of Kducation 
put in cupboards, tables, stools, and plumbing, representing a 
cost of $104. The total cost of titting uj) this kitchen was ap- 
proxinuitely $4t)0.0*). 

The lioai'd of I^Mucation, who allowed us to put in this equip- 
ment, are thoroughly pleased with the work done this year, 
and are now wholly converted to thi* praeticiibility and educa- 
tional value of this work, and express theinselvtts imthusias- 
tically in favor of planning for and e. flipping a kitclinn in the 
new Doty School. Th»' Gas ConnKiny has gem^rously offered 
to duplicate th«'ir gifts for this new buildhig. 

MntnotI Ti'iiiiiiinf £iiuijnm nt jnr Irriinj Srlund. 

Thiough thr etTorts of the M;inu:il Ti'iiiniiig ( 'miiniittee, a 
coniTiiitlt'i* of women rrsidt'iit in ihi- Sixth wanl uiul«»rtt>ok to 
riii-«e !i Miin of inonfv for Th«' junvhiiNf uf un eijiiij^iui'iit in car- 
pentry ft»r ih'- ri«-w 'rvinir ^i-lntol. Mi-n. A. M. Krish iind her 
I'onirnitlff rai-«i'cl ilvi- hiin<h'<Mi «io!l:ir> afiioiiu'- i Ip- r«'siih*nts of 
tin* Si\ji> wai'il. mill :i lin-' in-\v iMrpnit-T -^hnp \va-» npi-ned in 
ihiNsi'hiMil :ir ih«- l""jinniiiL'' 'if H'O'i. ThiMUgf) i\u' i tTorts of 
lhi-« I'oMimlllii- wi- now hjivi- two wi.-ll •■q\ii|ipi'ii siidii?, in car- 
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pentry and one kitchen in our public schools, while classes in 
sewing are held in the seventh grade of each school in the city. 

Dramatization of MytJis. 

Mrs. O'Shea, chairman of committee on Dramatization of 
Greek Myths, secured the service of Miss Annie Pitman as 
director, and with her worked out with a small group of chil- 
dren a number of the Greek myths. This was undertaken to 
test the educational value of dramatization and its practica- 
bility in public school work. 

This group of children presented the work to the club in one 
of its public meetings, at which a number of our leading edu- 
cators were present. Their testimony convinced us that more 
of such work should be introduced into our classes of reading 
and history. The Milwaukee schools are using dramatization 
most successfully in the teaching of history. 

PahlU: Plaijfjnuimh. 

The work for I'ublic Playgrounds was entered upon late in 
the year. For tlio past two years this department has been 
anxious to arouse public sontiment for our public playgrounds, 
four such gi'ounds having been given or leased to the city under 
the direction of the IMeasure, Park and Drive Association. 
These fields are tlie Burr Jones Field, given by Mr. Jones, and 
is located at tlie t^ast end of Wasliin»rton avenue and contiguous 
to the (.-ooley wood yards, Yawkee-Crowley Ijumber Coruptuiyj 
and the Fredrickson Mills: Kemiall Field, given by Judge Car- 
penter in mt;m()ry of his wife: liog Hollow in the Eighth ward 
bounded by Krancis and Hassett streets, and leased by the Illin- 
ois (.'entral ( .'oni])iiny to the city; also a plot of ground in th© 
vicinity of Dow's Mills. 

A number of graduate students under the auspices of the 
Club presented a play at the Fuller for the benefit of public 
playgrounds. The Kducational department secured articles for 
the news])ai)ers and with the l*hilanihroi)y department aroused 
keen interest and sentiment for the playground. Fi'om the play 
at the Fuller !>7r).(M) was realized. By i)rivate subscription we 
have secured suflicient to make us the sum of ^'liSo with which 
to equip and maintain a ground during July and August. It is 
estimated that. $4h0 is necessary for this work. 
I Respectfully sul)mitted. 

CAl^Or.YX B. PORTKR, Chuirman, 
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THE PENNY SAVINGS FUND. 

August 29, 1906. 
Mk. U. n. Dudgeon, City SupcHntendeiU of Schoolsy Madison, 

Dear Sir—i take pleasure in submitting the following report 
of the condition of the Madison Penny Savings Fund at this 
date. 

The amount of cash received to the time of the last annual re- 
port, July 1, 1905, was $3,650 36 

Received since that date 1, 216 06 

Total receipts $4, 872 42 

Disbursements to date of last rci>ort $2, 406 01 

Disbursements since report 946 89 

Balance, not including interest 1, 519 52 

94,872 42 
BesouiTnn. 

Cash balance reported above $1, 519 52 

Interest credited by Association to date of last report 153 02 
Interest credited since 82 50 

$1,755 04 
fjiabilUies. 

Cash ci*edited on pass books $1, 447 28 

Interest credited on pass books 69 44 

Total liability on pass books $1, 516 72 

Liability for stamps not presented for re- 
demption 238 32 

$1,755 04 

The following is a complete statement of Uie condition at 
the present time and at the date of the last reix)rt. 

1W5. 1906. 

Total receipts $3. i\m. 36 $4, 872. 42 

Total withdrawals 2.:{37.53 3,484.42 

Cash balance 1,230.36 1,519.52 

Total interest credil.-d to fund 153. 82 238.32 

Amount due depositors on }>0()ks 1. 2.30. 3<1 1, 51(}. 72 

To redeem outstandinL^ stumps 173. oi 238. 32 

Total number of books issiu'd 431 517 

Total nuin})er withdrawn 21 li 290 

Total number outstanding 215 227 
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As in previous years, the work of distributing stamps and 
collecting money from the teachers has been done under the 
direction of a committee of the Woman-s Club, of which Mrs 
Nellie M. Brown has been the chairman. Different ladies have 
made collections from the various school buildings under her 
direction. The amounts thus collected for the last two school 
years are shown below: 

1904-5 llK)5-6 

Washington school $133 21 

Lincoln school 33 11 $76 73 
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Brayton school $ 194 04 S 241 52 

Doty school 72 72 76 73 

Draper school 37 31 65 99 

Irving school 146 42 

MaiHjuette school 18 17 151 48 

Lapham school 50 66 65 00 

Longfellow school 38 75 79 24 

Hawthorne school 21 96 53 38 

Totals $689 93 $954 16 

It will be noted that the above total does not represent the 
total amount collected for the year. The difference is repre- 
sented by moneys paid in at the office of the secretary by depos- 
itors in vacation, and by persons not in the public schools. 

It is not possible to say just what proportion of the total de' 
posits are held by the pupils in any one school owing to the 
fact that al>out one -third of the total receipts do not pass 
through the hands of the teachers, but it seems to be likely 
that the i>ercentage follows closely the jiroportions observed in 
the foregoing table. The work was tirst started in the Third 
waixl, and it is likely that that ward has rather more than its 
shani of depositors. 

It will be noticed that in every ward in which the work was 
carried on during the last year, there has been a considerable 
increase in tlie dei)osits. This is largely due to the fact that 
the Boanl of Fiducation has very wisely made tlie distribution 
of stam{)s and the collection of the money a part of the regular 
school work. 

I feel, however, that the work is not nearly as successful as it 
should be. With the organization which we have, a great deal 
more should be accomplished. The object of the work is to 
implant the habit of saving. The ha))it is the thing that is of 
im])ortance. Habit becomes established by doing the same 
thing repeatedly. To make one deposit is of little help towards 
forming the habit, if no more are made. It is often true that it 
is the first step that is the hardest, but if only the first step is 
taken very little progress has been made. It should be the aim 
of the teachers to see that the first dejmsit is followed by others 
so that the habit may ho firmly established. 

It has been noticod that the habit has been discontinued by 
the pupils of some of the schools as soon as they have reached 
the upper rooms. This is most unfortunate. It seems in some 
cases that the pupils have acquired the idea that the saving of 
])c-nnies was for the babies unly, and that on reaching the dig- 
nity of the fifth and sixth grades that they should put away such 
childish things, and so they come to draw out their money, ex- 
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plaining that they w«re **up stairs" now. If thrift is desirable 
it is not less desirable in the upper than in the lower grades. 
It should be the aim of the principals to see to it that their 
rooms set the fashion in all good things, including the work of 
the Penny Savings Fund. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CHARLES N. BROWN. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE MADI- 
SON PUBLIC SCHOOL ART ASSOCIATION. 

Since our meeting a year ago there has been a steady growth 
in the art association. It now assumes vaEt proportions. The 
interest increases steadily, and the committees are harmoni- 
ous in their efitorts to advance the work. 

Last Septenher wo issued a handbook of three hundred 
copies, many of which have been distributed among inter- 
ested friends througliout the state, and the work of organiz- 
ing art work in the pulilic schools in some of the small towns 
in the stale has begun, as a result of our success. 

Onr handb(K)k contains the president's report, the by-laws of 
the organization and ii concise list of pictures and casts. We 
deemed it necessary to t:ike out insurance to the nmount of 
$2,500, $700 being on the Washington sehool aloue; $200 being 
the sum on each of tht* other sch(.H>Is, the proportion being 
equal. 

At the completion of the Irving schof)l, a new committee 
was formed in order that the work might progress more In 
line with the other schools. Mrs. Krish was asked to take 
charge of this committer, while Mrs. W. D. Curtiss succeeded 
Mrs. J. A. Swanson in the Marquetto. in the Ijongfellow 
school Mrs. James Ramsay succeeded Mrs. Wayne Ramsay de- 
ceased. Mrs. Hari)er succeeded Mis.s Charlotte Norton in the 
Doty school. 

The new Ranrlall school in Vnlversiiy Heights now comes 
into our list with Mrs. E. Ray Stevens chairman. II<*r co- 
workers are Mrs. Dudgecm. Mrs. Cairns, Mrs. Philii)s, Mrs. 
Tumeanre and Mrs. Adams. 

In October we securiMl the servicres of Mrs. Eleanor Ring- 
ham of Chicago to address the art association and tin? teach- 
ers of the puldic schools upon legendary art. as shown in i)ic- 
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tures. Some seyenty or eighty people were present, and en- 
joyed a delightful and instructiye talk. 

The introduction of Prang models and art forms for the 
use of the pupils in drawing, has been a gratifying addition 
to the equipment in our school, nearly every ward having 
a small collection of their own to work from. 

It was decided at our last meeting that a tax of 50 cents 
be levied upon each grade, the money to be used for neces- 
sary expenditures in the general fund. 

We also voted to place but two orders a year for pictures 
and casts. This method will lessen the labor greatly and 
will save expenses in packing, cartage and freight 

There are many things needed in our schools to beautify 
them, besides good pictures and statuary. If our committees 
would visit the schools more often and become better ac- 
quainted with their needs, much more might be accomplished 
along these lines. The Board of Education should be ap- 
proached by the chairman of your individual committees upon 
school matters and only asked for what is reasonable. When 
tinting is needed the scheme of color should be decided upon 
and a person chosen by your committee should be on hand 
to see that no mistake is made by the decorator. 

In offering suggestions for the coming year I wish we might 
have a series of talks on art by some well qualified person, 
that we might acquaint ourselves with pictures, and be better 
prepared to make selections for our schools. 1 also urge that 
the committees be more deliberate in their selections; that 
all the unworthy pictures in our schools be culled out as fast 
as possible, and that nothing but the best works of art be 
placed before our children, that they may learn from the 
first Rrade, to see and to know the best that has T^een pro* 
duced, from the old and the modern schools of painting. 

The silent influence of pictures is like a voice that is still 
The good that comes from close contact with the beautiful 
is a strong factor in forming character. 

ANNIE W. FOX. 

President. 
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••FADS AND frills" NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH 

THORONESS. 

In every community there are some persons who 
denounce the special branches, music, drawing, man- 
ual training, cooking, and sewing as **fads and frills," 
and deplore their introduction into the schools. It is 
contended that these special lines over-crowd the 
course of study, make it impossible to give proper 
attention to the essentials, and lead to a deplorable 
lack of thoroness. These opponents of modern edu- 
cational methods would abandon the present rich 
courses of study and return to the barren instruction 
of half a century ago, which was limited to the so- 
called "Three R/s." 

It can be asserted positively that experience shows 
that attention given to the special lines does not 
interfere with thoroness in the essential lines. 
••There are interruptions of school work which are 
not real interruptions," said Dr. Andrews, **and there 
are real interruptions which help instead of hinder. 
A brief game, a rythmic march, a burst of sweet 
music in the midst of a morning s lesson is not a new 
load to haul, but new re-enforcement to the traction 
power. The judicious placement in the day's work 
of music, drawing, sloyd, saw and chisel exercises, 
calisthenics or gymnastics, not only does not lessen 
the day's yield of other knowledge, but positively in- 
creases it." Not only are the so-called **fads and 
frills" not incompatible with thoroness, but they actu- 
ally add to the efficiency of the instruction. A pro- 
gram of study which includes the special lines pro- 
duces better results in the **three RV than does a 
program from which they are excluded. Prominent 
educators and intelligent observers agree that the 
children in the elementary schools of to-day read bet- 
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ter, write better, and spell better than did the chil- 
dren of half a century ago. This conclusion is not 
based on opinion or theory but is substantiated by 
some valuable facts. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, while superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, Mass., discovered some old 
examinations papers written by pupils in the high 
school in 1840. With these papers were found the 
original questions which were used in making the 
tests in arithmetic and spelling at that time. The 
following were the questions: 



Siitllhiij Tfst. 



accicU'iital ;u*c<*ssihle 

characteristic deceit fill I v 

evanescent !iei*cern.vss 

jj'hastliness heiress 

incoiiceiva])le inconvonience 



ba])tisin 
descendant. 
fei«rnedlv 
hysterics 
i nettle i en 1 



chiix)j^rap)iy 
eccentric 
jifnawed 
imhecility 
ir resist ilile 



Arlth until'. 

1. Add tn«ret.hrr I he f»)llo\vin^MUiuihers: .<H»li, '2\K, 1.. 301., 61. » 
702.. 1».<XH».. lt>i, and 2i. 

2. Mnltinlv lM.m)h hv 2.(MMi. 

'.\. in JL tnwn '* miles wide and t> miles lon^^ how many acres? 

4. How many steps of li feel each will a ])ei*son take in walk- 
in^^ (me mile? 

o. What is A of 17r..VV 

(\. A buy lM)uy:hl il dozen of oranvr«"< for :?(» 37 i, and sold them 
for .ifM.iH.} apieci". What would Iw havt* trained if he sold them 
fur $M.n2.- each? 

7. There is a eirtain number. * of whieh exeei'ds i of it by 2. 
What is th«' nnndn'i'V 

^. What i-^thesimph' interest of *1.2oi» fnr 12yrai's. 11 months, 
\) davsV ■ Ts.' i» :.} 

For the puri)osc <jf comparing tlu* schools of to-day 
with those of sixt\' years ago, these saiTie questions 
have been used as tests in many of the schools of the 
country. I tithe eighth and ninth grades of these schools 
niakitig the tests — with pupils who. compared with 
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those of 1846, are much young^er, who receive less 
number of hours schooling per year, and who give a 
much smaller proportion of the school time to arith- 
metic and spelling, — the results have been invariably 
much better than were those of 1846. 

Springfield gave the same questions to the pupils 
of her ninth grades last year with the following results: 

lHi6 1905 

Number of pupils, Springfield 8t5 245 

Spelling, per cent correct 40. 6 51. 2 

Arithmetic, per cent correct 29. 4 65. 5 

The results of a similar test with the same questions 
given to pupils of one of the eighth grades in the 
schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. , were as follows: 

Sprinsrficld. Brooklyn. 
1816 1905 

Number of pupils 85 94 

Spelling, per cent correct 40.6 

Arithmetic, per cent correct 29.4 71.2 

Last April similar tests were made with the eighth 
grade pupils of the Madison schools. The work of 
every pupil present, — good, bad. or indifferent, — was 
taken into account in estimating the results. 

The results of these tests as compared with those 
at Springfield in 1846, were as follows: 

Spritif^fleld. Madison. 

184« 1906 

No. pupils taking test in Spelling HT) 176 

No. pupils taking test in Arithmetic ^'} 177 

A r it ht little. 

No. boys taking tust in Arithmetic o6 .s7 

No. girls taking test in Arithmetic 1*9 90 

Average standing, Aritlimetic 2JI. 4 74. 4 

Per cent of grjule having fh'si example convct. ">0. »} S\Ai 

Per cent of grade liavingseeond e.\am[)le correct ')<. S U(\. ;"> 

Per cent of grade having fr>iirth example eorieet 12. !♦ ":•. <> 

Per cent of grade havinif sixtii example eorreet. ><. 2 J)1.4 

Per cent of girls who fail»;d in fourth •.•xaniple. . \0i).{) ;j:?. s 

Per cent of girls wlio failed in sixth examph? . . . hH).o 47.0 
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Per cent of girls having eighth example correct 10.3 47.6 

Average standing of girls 19. 72. 7 

Average standing of boys 34. 8 76. 2 

Spellirnj. 

Average standing of grade 40. 6 47. 1 

Per cent of pupils having 70 per cent or more. . . 17. 04 16. 

Per cent who missed every word 2. 35 00. 

Per cent who missed all but one 10.58 1. 1 

Per cent who missed 17 or more words 27. 05 0. 5 

In comparing the results of these tests it must be 
remembered that the pupils of Madison taking the 
tests were in the eighth grade, and were much younger 
than were the high school pupils of Springfield in 
1846. It should be observed also that the words in 
the test are difficult, unusual, and such as are not 
ordinarily used by the average eighth grade pupil. 
The teachers gave no preliminary drill, pronounced 
each word but once, permitted no interruptions or 
questions, and gave no hint or suggestion as to the 
meaning of the words or their relation to other words. 
The difficulty of hearing some of the words correctly 
from one pronunciation and ignorance of the meaning 
of many others, put the pupils to a serious disadvant- 
age. Under these conditions the test in spelling for 
our pupils was probably much more severe than that 
given the Springfield pupils in 1846. 

The arithmetic test was given under the same strict 

regulations. The pupils had not seen the questions, 
nor had they been given any drill or preparatory tests 
on similar questions. No announcement of the test 
was given before hand, nor was any aid given or sug- 
gestion made as to how the work was to be done. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the results of these 
tests arc clear and i)ositive. The boys and girls of 
to-day can cipher and spell better than did the boys 
and girls of sixty years ago. The broadening and en- 
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riching of the courses of study do not interfere with 
efficiency and thoroness. The new subjects of study 
appeal to the pupil's interest and activities, arouse and 
stimulate his entire nature, and develop a reserve of 
power to be drawn upon when occasion requires. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 

Individual versus Mass Teaching, 

In the schools of our fathers there was little at- 
tempt at classification. Into one room were gathered 
children of all sizes, ages, and degrees of advance- 
ment. Pupils were received at any time, put to work 
in any book obtainable, at any point where past pro- 
gress or individual caprice might dictate, and progress 
was fast or slow as the inclination of the pupil might 
determine. 

When the demand for education became more gen- 
eral and pupils more numerous the necessity of some 
classification became apparent. Step by step the de- 
tails of the graded system were worked out, and from 
an extreme of no system the schools moved to the 
other extreme of a rigid system of classification into 
grades or classes, — from a system of individual teach- 
ing to a system of mass teaching. The tutor with 
his one pupil stands as the extreme type of individual 
teaching, and the college lecturer with his three score 
or more of listening students stands as the extreme 
type of the class or mass teaching. 

Weak Points in Mass Teaching, 

The mass teaching fails to recognize the differences 
among children in disposition, temperament, and 
mental power, and attempts to push them along in 
masses without regard to individual needs. Under 
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such a system little opportunity is afforded the slow 
and backward pupil to make up his work, and no en- 
couragement is given the bright pupil to push on 
ahead of his class to tasks which test his strength and 
are commensurate with his ability. The result is that 
the slow pupil drops out of school and is lost to the 
world, and the bright pupil is reduced to the dead 
level of indifferent scholarship and mediocre attain- 
ments. 

lVi:ak Points in Individual Teaching. 

On the other hand the strictly individual instruction 
has not proved a success. Pupils trained under private 
tutors seem to lack that even, all-round development 
which is essential to efficiency and success. Schools 
which have made provision for individual instruction 
only have proved failures. They have lacked system 
and have been characterized by chaos and stagnation. 

Both Kinds of Instruction Essential. 

Without question both kinds of instruction are ab- 
solutely essential to the highest efficiency in the 
schools and to the symmetrical development of the 
pupils. The value of the class recitation is unques- 
tioned. Power to think logically and to express 
clearly, are the two important ends to be attained 
under any system of instruction. In the accomplish- 
ment of these ends pupils must be led to discover 
principles and to comprehend truths. Numbers con- 
tribute much to the attaining of these results. They 
supply the spur of emulation, the stimulus of one 
mind acting upon another, the suggcstiveness of many 
view points, and a wider range of experience. 

Individual instruction must also have an important 
place in an efficient system of schools. Individual 
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instruction recognizes the differences among the pu- 
pils of a class, and makes it possible to provide for 
individual needs. When it has been systematically 
and rationally used it is observed that a greater num- 
ber of pupils are held in the school, and that a much 
larger proportion are advanced from grade to grade; 
weak pupils are better understood and better looked 
after; attention to individual needs outside of the 
class saves much valuable time during the recitation; 
home study for pupils is not so necessary, and the 
home is relieved of much worry and annoyance; the 
necessity of retaining pupils after school to make up 
work is reduced to the minimum, and teachers are re- 
lieved of much worry and strain on account of over 
anxiety for the progress of their classes. 

Individual instruction also tends to establish a more 
sympathetic and a more confidential relation between 
the teacher and pupil, and enables the teacher to get 
at the needs of the pupil without exposing his weak- 
ness to his companions. This relation has an effect 
upon the pupil which contributes to the pupil's good 
in both an intellectual and a moral way. The spirit 
of ministration and personal service prevails and 
does much to influence the pupil in the way of arous- 
ing ambition and establishing high ideals. 

More Time Should Be Given to Individual Instruction, 

In the high school time may be found for individ- 
ual instruction in one of three ways, (a) The time of 
the recitation periods may be extended and ten or 
fifteen minutes at the end of each be tjiven to individ- 
ual work, or (b) each teacher may be permitted to set 
aside one recitation period each day for individual in- 
struction, or (c) each teacher may do regular class 
work during the recitation periods for four days of 
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the week and individual work during the recitation 
periods of the fifth day. The adoption of any one of 
these methods would probably necessitate a slight 
increase in the teaching forces, but the consequent 
gain in rapidity of progress and thoroness of work 
would more than compensate for any increase in cost 
of instruction. 

In the elementary grades individual instruction 
may be provided for easily by setting aside one period 
each day for this purpose. All individual instruction 
must supplement and aid the regular recitation work 
and must serve as a corrective of the evils incident to 
class teaching. 

It should be definitely understood that the individ- 
ual period is not to be employed by the teacher in 
simply passing up and down the aisles, prompting 
her pupils hereand there, nagging them on to better 
work, or enforcing mechanical attention to work; 
that it is not a time in which pupils are to attend to 
all kinds of odd and ends of work, to raise hands aim- 
lessly, or to ask all kinds of irrelevant questions; and 
above all, that it is not a period in which the teacher 
is to mark papers, fill in records, or prepare lessons 
for coming recitations. The individual period in 
order to be of value must be devoted regularly to sys- 
tematic and definitely planned individual instruction. 
All individual work should supplement and aid the 
regular recitation work and should be of such a nature 
as to arouse interest, stimulate thought, and encour- 
age honest effort. 

The effectiveness of individual instruction is due 
largely to the personal relatioti which is established 
between pupil and teacher. The manner of inter- 
course, the interest shown, and the sympathy ex- 
pressed by the teacher are all factors of prime import- 
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ance. By winning the sympathy of the pupil the 
teacher wins him into touch with the subject she is 
teaching. He then sees through her eyes, hears 
through her ears, and shares with her the joy which 
attends the apprehension of truth and the satisfaction 
which is incident to conscious achievement. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Inchistrial Work in the Lower Grades, 

During the year the industrial work has been con- 
tinued along the lines of the year before, one hour each 
week being given to it in the grades below the seventh. 
In the primary grades the work has taken the form of 
clay modeling, paper cutting and folding, mat and 
rug weaving with warp and chenille, hammock weav- 
ing with macreme cord, and work in twine, raffia, 
and reed. In the intermediate grades the work was 
extended to basket weaving with reed and raffia. 
The materials for this work throughout the year cost 
about $200. The results have more than justified this 
small expenditure. 

The training afforded the children by these exer- 
cises has acknowledged value in both a practical and 
an educational way. The special training of the 
hands and fingers has a practical value cis a prepara- 
tion for the whole range of multiplied activities inci- 
dent to individual and community life. In an educa- 
tional way these activities have value in the way of 
co-ordinating physical and mental movements, in spe- 
cializing nerve functions, and in stimulating mental 
activity. It is generally conceded that the physical 
and mental powers must develop together; that bod- 
ily movements and brain activity have reciprocal rela- 
tions; that hand training is really mind training. 
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In addition to her regular work in drawing, Miss 
Cravath has been able to plan this work in industrial 
lines, to keep both pupils and teachers interested, 
and to reach highly satisfactory results. Not only 
have the mechanics of the industrial and art work re- 
ceived careful attention, but the higher phases of the 
work have not been neglected. Miss Cravath has 
shown unusual ability in creating an interest in art 
throughout the schools, in holding up worthy stand- 
ards before both teachers and pupils, and in develop- 
ing a wholesome and helpful appreciation of the beau- 
tiful among all. 

The satisfactory results attained along the indus- 
trial and art lines are due in no small degree to the 
interests and hearty co-operation of the regular teach- 
ers. They have given to this work their time and 
effort and have shown unusual efficiency in interesting 
and directing their pupils. The introduction of these 
lines of work has added in no inconsiderable degree 
to the regular work of the teachers. Some compen- 
sation for* them is found, however, in the broader 
scope of work afforded and in the increased power of 
instruction acquired. Added interest on the part of 
the children, a more conscious touch between teach- 
ers and pupils, and a closer relation between the 
school and community life, are elements which add 
much to the efficiency of the work and bring satisfac- 
tion and dignity to the instruction. 

Manual triiiniii^ in the line of bench work was in- 
troduced into the Mailison schools tlirnuji^^h the gen- 
erosity of 'Sir. T. 1^. Hrittiiij^MKiin. Hy means of this 
equipment tlu* boys of the scvt-ntli and cij.;]ith grades 
of tlu'citv received inslriiction in bvMich work durinir 
the last half (;f the scliool year l!i04 -linj:,. 
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The location of this room in the Washington school 
made it necessary for the boys from the northern and 
eastern part of the city to travel long distances to their 
work, and resulted in a serious loss of time during the 
school hours. The need of a more convenient manual 
training center for these boys was very imperative. 
A committee of women from the Sixth ward appreci- 
ating this need, took the matter up, and by persist- 
ent and earnest work was able to raise a sufficient 
sum of money among the people of their ward to equip 
fully a room in the Irving building. This room was 
made ready for use early in January, and for the re- 
mainder of the school year was the center for instruc- 
tion in manual training for the boys of this section. 
The success of this enterprise was due in a large 
degree to the chairman of the committee, Mrs. A. M. 
Frish, who was untiring in her efforts to bring the 
matter to a successful accomplishment. 

The cost of the equipment of this room was as fol- 
lows: 

Benches, including' frei^jrht *10() 44 

Case for patterns, incKlels, oie 70 ()() 

Tools, 24 sets 200 10 

*42<J r,4 

In connection with our system of schools we now 
have two convenient and well equipped manual train- 
ing centers, each of which is fully equipped with 
benches, tools, and other appliances for the instruc- 
tion of twenty- four boys during each working period 
of the school day. Mr. Frank R. Froehlich continued 
in charge of the work during the year. The instruc- 
tion was good, the boys were interested, aiul the 
results were very satisfactory. 
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Domestic Science. 

Through the efforts of the committee on manual 
training, with Mrs. Brittingham as chairman, a sub- 
committee of the Educational Department of the 
Woman's Club, a room in the Irving building was 
fully equipped for giving instruction in sewing and 
cooking. For this equipment the Board of Education 
provided cupboards, tables, stools, and plumbing to 
the value of $164; the Madison Gas and Electric 
Company contributed gas stoves, ranges, and water- 
heaters to the value of $110; the Woman's Club and 
the Housekeepers' League gave cash to the amount 
of $75 and $67 respectively. Many other gifts in the 
way of money and necessary articles were received 
from interested and liberal citizens, completing the 
equipment, which represents a value of about $460. 
A more detailed statement of this work may be found 
in the report of Mrs. C. H. Porter, chairman of the 
Educational Department of the Woman's Club, which 
report is given in full in another place. 

This equipment in the line of domestic science has 
made it possible to give instruction in this depart- 
ment to all the girls of the city in the seventh and 
eighth grades, the seventh grade girls in the line of 
sewing, and the eighth grade girls in the line of cook- 
ing. Miss Elizabeth C. Lang has been in charge of 
the work during the past year and tlic results indicate 
that she possesses the qualities needed to make the 
work a success. The girls have been greatly inter- 
ested, the work has been of value in both a practical 
and an educational way, and the general results have 
been of such a nature as to win the approval of the 
school authorities, and to insure this department a 
permanent place in the school curriculum. 

We wish here to ex[)ress our satisfaction in being 
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able to share the instruction in the h'nes of manual 
training and domestic science with the boys and girls 
of the parochial schools. Early in the year arrange- 
ments were made to organize classes for these pupils, 
but owing to circumstances which could not well be 
changed at the time the boys and girls of the Holy 
Redeemer school could not take advantage of the op- 
portunity. The authorities in the St. Raphael' school 
were able to make changes in their program of work 
which would permit their pupils to take advantage of 
this offer. Classes were therefore organized for the 
boys and girls of the seventh and eighth grades of 
this school, and for the remainder of the year they 
shared equally the instruction in these lines with the 
boys and girls of the public schools. We believe that 
this arrangement was not without benefit to both 
schools and trust that it may be continued another 
year, and that the cordial relations which now exist 
between the parochial and the public schools may re- 
main unbroken in the future. 

SUMMARY OF THE COST OK EQUIPMENT AND MATE- 
RIAL FOR SPECIAL LINES. 

Below is given a statement of the cost of the equip- 
ment of the rooms for manual training and domestic 
science, and of the materials for instruction for one 
year in the lines of manual training and domestic sci- 
ence. 

EtiKi'imunl . 

Manual t.i-ainiu;:. Wnshin^^iun srhocil $ iVk) no 

Manual irainin^r. Irvinjr ^clniuJ 42(J 54 

Domestic soIhikm-. Irviny: st-huol 4<;0 00 
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Cfmtributions. 

T. E. Brittingham $ 550 00 

Sixth Ward Patrons 426 54 

Madison Gas & Electric Co. , and others 296 00 

Boanl of Education 164 00 

$ 1,436 54 
Cost of ^[aterinl and Inst ruction for One Yatr, 

Industrial work iu the lower i^^nides $ !()"> 29 

Manual traininj^f, t wo schools 80 95 

Domestic science 63 43 

Salaries of special teachei^s 1, 4J2 50 

$ 1,728 17 

VALUE OF HANDICRAFT EXERCISES IN A SYSTEM OF 

SCHOOLS. 

Although the expenditure for the maintenance of 
the special lines of manual training and domestic 
science is comparatively small, yet it is pertinent to 
inquire whether the value of the returns are commen- 
surate with the time employed and the money ex- 
pended. We believe that this inquiry can be answered 
very emphatically in the affirmative. The value of 
the exercises connected with these lines of instruction 
may be considered from three standpoints — physi- 
cal health, economic returns, and educational value. 

TZ/iy Contribute to Physical Ncctis. 

Hand training is valuable in a system of education 
because it meets the physical needs of the youth of 
both sexes. The exercises which require the more 
positive and active muscular movements fall to the 
four years which cover the most critical period of 
child life — the period of adolescence, from fourteen 
to eighteen. If child-study does nothing more than 
to give parents and educators a clearer appreciation 
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of the dangers of this most sensitive and tempestuous 
period in the development of our youth, it is worth 
all the labor and thought that have been put into it. 
This study has made apparent the fact that during 
this period *'the youth himself does not know or un- 
derstand himself. He seems pressed and impelled by 
a mighty power from without. The reins of a new 
life are flung into his hands, and alas! too often no 
one stands by to aid him guide his fiery chariot. This 
is the age of the beginning of lofty aspirations, of 
yearnings to sacrifice one's self for something noble 
and true. Altruism supplants the mild egoism of 
the earlier period. Right and wrong begin to look 
as they never looked before. The religious conscious- 
ness is awakened." Thus has Walter Jacobs, of 
Brown University, expressed himself in the Educa- 
tional Review. Continuing in the same line he fur- 
ther says, **So I might go on to show how the voli- 
tional activity of youth yearns to express itself, longs 
to be something, to do something, to create some- 
thing. If the whole boy is to be sent to school, it 
must be the boy doing, as well as the boy thinking 
and feeling. Frocbel did a great service for little 
children when he proclaimed the educative power of 
self-activity; but the adolescent must have activity or 
he will die, intellectually and morally, if not physic- 
ally. Nor must it be simply the activity of the child. 
That is imitative, responds readily to suggestion from 
without, yields easily to environment; but the adoles- 
cent boy resists. He has found his heritage of an 
ego, and you must yield him an opportunity to exter- 
nalize it. The fact that all the diseases characteristic 
of adolescence are diseases of excess declares this 
pressure of inner energy. The awkward, gawky 
bearing of the boy just crossing the threshold of the 
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ne\v life makes plain to even the most careless obser- 
ver that there is more feeling, more energy than there 
is power to co-ordinate; and the power to co-ordinate, 
be it physical or mental, can only be gained by ac- 
tion. Action is salvation. A school without a play- 
ground, without a laboratory, without a workshop, 
without a debating society, without incentives to in- 
dividual investigation and independent work, surely 
can find no place if educational values are truly ap- 
prized." 

Broaden the School Curriculum, 

The one-sided instruction afforded by the usual school 
curriculum offers another need for training which ap- 
peals to the interests and activities of the children- 
There has come to us a general feeling that our public 
schools are not doing all that should be done to fit for 
citizenship. There is a conviction that there has been 
too much of theory and too little of practice, too 
much of the abstract and too little of the concrete. 
**Our present school methods, and to a considerable 
extent our curriculum," says Professor Dewey, **are 
inherited from the period when learning and the com- 
mand of certain symbols, affording, as they did, the 
only access to learning, were all important. Our edu- 
cation is still dominated by this medieval conception 
of learning. It is something which appeals for the 
most part simply to the intellectual aspect of our na- 
tures, our desire to learn, to accumulate information 
and to get control of the symbols of learning; not to 
our impulses and tendencies to make, to do, to create^ 
to produce, whether \\\ the form of utility or art. '* 
The school f)f the past has been inclined to deprive 
the child of much of his natural activity, to restrain 
rather than control and utilize his activities. The new 
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education must make recognition of the pupil's '*in- 
terests, activitfes, feelings and emotion, by supplying 
an environment which is healthy, a curriculum which 
is sane, and a school life the keynote of which is ac- 
tivity rather than sedateness. It is just this need that 
exercises connected with domestic science and manual 
training, including drawing and the variety of activi- 
ties incident to the industrial work in the lower 
grades, are fitted to meet. 

Have Economic and Industrial Value, 

Then again manual exercises find a justification in 
the influence they have upon the economic and indus* 
trial conditions of the day. It is said that everywhere 
in Germany are evidences of prosperity and develop' 
ment. The country is filled with manufacturing es- 
tablishments, which are being run to their full capacity. 
The people are happy, busy, and prosperous. The 
progress which the empire has made since the Franco- 
Prussian war is truly remarkable. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia* 
University, in discussing the secret of Germany's 
wonderful progress says, *'This progress is due to 
commercial and industrial advancement, for the Ger- 
mans are manufacturing for the markets of the world 
and are competing for trade in every land." 

The Emperor of Germany believes that the secret 
of prosperity lies in the ability to do things well. ' 'The 
people, in order to be happy» must have plenty to do; 
they must create something; they must do good busi- 
ness, so that they may make money to give them the 
comforts of lif^\" To the accomplishment of these 
ends the school system of Germany is made to con- 
tribute. "That training which makes so much for 
success begins in the public schools. The Germans 
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devote much time to those things which in this 
country are called educational fads. I refer to physi- 
cal culture, manual training, drawing, music, and the 
like. The German boy from his childhood is taught 
to use his faculties. His hands are trained to serve 
his brain." If America is to keep pace with her rivals, 
she must look to the conditions of her laborers and 
devote more attention to education along practical and 
technical lines. In order to make our people happy, 
prosperous, and contented, our system of education 
must be broader, more thoro, and of such a nature 
as to fit more directly for the activities of life. To 
the accomplishment of these ends training for our 
youth in some form of handicraft will contribute in 
no small degree, and it is upon these grounds that the 
introduction of these exercises into the school curricu- 
lum finds a strong justification. 

Hat'i^ Educational Value. 

It is perhaps on the culture side that manual exer- 
cises find their strongest recognition as factors in the 
common school system. It has been settled beyond 
dispute that each nerve center has its own appropriate 
set of muscles upon which it depends for development, 
and that each set of muscles has a definite time of 
age for development. In her work on "The Point of 
View of Modern Education," Mrs. .Marsh divides the 
development and education of the child into three 
periods, during each of which a certain definite nerve 
center must receive development through the activity 
of its own set of muscles. 

During the first period the nerve center which lies 
below and back of the heart and has much to do with 
the stomach and sense e.xperience, is developed. It is 
the chief business of this period of the child's life to 
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gain perfect health; to devolp a strong, vigorous 
body; to become a healthy animal. Plenty of sleep 
and much living in the open air are the essential re- 
quirements. It is during this period that the child by 
tasting, touching, and smelling every object he en- 
counters, obtains that sense training which cannot be 
acquired later. 

During the second period the nerve center which 
lies in the lower and back part of skull and is supposed 
to be the special organ of the will, receives its devel- 
opment. During this period the child becomes more 
active and develops the muscles, more especially the 
muscles of the arms and legs, by running, jumping, 
climbing, and other active sports. These activities 
not only stimulate the physical growth, but aid in the 
healthy, normal development of the will. 

The higher nerve centers which have to do with 
thought and the higher emotions are developed dur- 
ing the third period. The development of these 
nerve centers are dependent largely upon the activity 
of the muscles of the hands and fingers. **It is this 
fact," says Mrs. Marsh, **that furnishes the argument 
for manual training in the schools, and renders wood 
carving, fancy work and weaving, when not too fine 
or intricate, of immense importance to the growing 
boy or girl. The period when this work is most ben- 
eficial to the child is from the tenth to the fifteenth 
year, though there may be variations according to 
development or treatment. Children begin to show 
interest in these occupations about the ninth year, 
and may do the coarser kinds of sewing, etc., with 
great profit. The only objection to this time is the 
general tendency to j^ive too much and too intricate 
work, so that it assumes somewhat the character of 
drud<^cry, whereas the tasks should be very simple. 
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admitting of very large stitches and employing plenty 
of pure color. The great importance of these facts 
is, as yet, not well understood by women generally. 
They are apt to think that any exercise which brings 
the muscles into play is good — and this is true in a 
general sense — but the truth which needs strongest 
emphasis is that certain nerve centers are developed 
along with certain muscles, and that this development 
is accomplished best at certain quite well defined peri- 
ods of the child's life. 

•*The higher nerve centers (as has been said) have to 
do with the higher emotions; feelings of benevolence, 
the desire to help the race, to be of use to one's fel- 
lows, love of God — all have their seat in these brain 
cells that are developed through the muscles of the 
hands and fingers. There is, perhaps, no single truth 
that has so much to do with the welfare of the race 
as this. A small, undeveloped hand is not a mark of 
beauty, as some think, but of weakness; a sure indi- 
cation of certain neglected, uneducated muscles, and 
a consequent lack of will and of emotional strength." 

In summarizing the advantages of manual training 
as a means of formal instruction, Mr. E. A. Trance 
says that the aims arc **to in-^till a love for work in 
general: to create a respect for rough, honest, bodily 
labor; to train to habits of order, exactness, cleanli- 
ness, and neatness; to teach habits of attention, in- 
dustry, and perscverence; to promote the develop- 
ment of the physical powers; to train the eye to the 
sense of form, and to cultivate the ilexterity of the 
hand to execute with readiness and .icciiracv* the man- 
dates of the will. By meatis of ni.inual training all 
the principles of education arc exercised in the devel- 
opment of character."' 

In theory the value oi hand training has been ac- 
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knowledged by educational writers from Luther and 
Comenius down to the present time. The value of 
the work has been tested and acknowledged in all the 
leading countries of Europe, and the results in Amer- 
ica lead to the same conclusion. It is generally 
agreed that physical and mental powers must develop 
together; that bodily movements and brain activity 
have reciprocal relations; that hand training is really 
mind training. 

Whether this question be considered from the view 
point of physical health, of economic returns, or of 
educational value, the evidence all seems to point to 
one conclusion, — that hand training is an important 
factor in the education of youth, and that the time, 
effort, and money devoted to it bring ample and sat- 
isfactory returns. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion I wish to express my satisfaction with 
the general results of the work of the schools during 
the past year. The intelligent appreciation of the 
ends to be attained in each grade, the wise use of 
means in attaining these ends, the large proportion of 
pupils brought up to grade, and the general spirit 
which has characterized the work of almost every 
room in the city, are fcittircs of the year which are 
to be commended. The most gratifying feature per- 
haps has been the increasing ability of the teachers to 
arouse and maintain in their schools a spirit of inter- 
ested, absorbing, and inspiring work, and so direct 
the study and recitation work that pupils may acquire 
power to Do. to Study, to TmxK. and to enjoy the 
satisfaction which comes with conscious achievement. 

I wish especially to express my full appreciation of 
the earnest and intelligent work of the teachers as a 
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body, and to hope that all will find some compensa- 
tion in the satisfaction which must come with the con- 
sciousness of work well done. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. B. DUDGEON, 

SuperintePideNt, 



Madison, Wis.^ August, igo6. 



REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOLS- 



Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, Superintendent of City SchooU, Madison, 
Wis.: 

Dear Sir — I have the honor of submitting to you my fifth- 

teenth annual report on the high school. 

enrollment. 

The following table shows certain facts which are of interest: 



YEAR. 




TARDINESS 


* 


PER CENT. OP 
A'lTENDANCE. 

95 

95.5 

96.5 

95 

96 

95 

96 

96 

95 

95 

96 

96 

J)5 

96 

96 


ENROLLMENT. 


1891-1892 




697 




323 


1892-1893 


472 
380 
420 
351 
398 
270 
2tK) 
372 
275 
270 
348 
380 
356 
401 


339 


1893-1894 


357 


1894-1895 


397 


1895-1896 


417 


1896-1897 


479 


1897-1898 


486 


1898-1899 


534 


1899-1900 


578 


1900-1901 


587 


1901-1902 


577 


1902-1903 


594 


1903-1904 


597 


1904-1905 


583 


1905-1906 




620 


The following table shows the attendance of 


boys 


and girls 


for the past fifteen years: 










1 




GAIN. 


LOSS. 


YEAR. jjuxa. 


GIKLS. 








1 






BOYS. 


GIRLS. 


BOYS 


• 


GIRLS. 


1891-1892...; 126 


197 




1 








1892-1893. . 


131 


208 ! 5 


11 ! 






1893-1894.. 


169 


192 


38 


1 
1 




16 


1894 -lS9o.. 


.; 190 


207 


21 


15 




, 


1895 1S!)6.. 


. ' 201 


216 11 


9 




1 
1 


1896-1 8jn.. 


. . 233 


246 32 


30 






1897-1 89S.. 


. ! 2r)3 


233 1 20 






13 


1898-1899.. 


2(i2 


272 9 


39 




1 


1899-1900.. 


2(U} 


312 4 


40 






1900-li)01.. 


237 


3rK) ■ 


3S 


29 


j 


1JK)1-1902.. 


221 


3r,() 


6 


16 




1902-1903.. 


238 


3r,(; 17 








1JK)3 1904.. 


. , 248 


349 10 


1 




1 


1904- HM)5.. 


. 272 


311 24 






3S 


UK)5-1906.. 


276 


344 4 

, 
1 


33 

1 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

The ease of general management during the year has been 
quite marked. This is prob:ibly due to several causes. 

(a) The greater interest on the part of teachers and pupils. 

(b) The cumulative effort of a persistent policy. 

(c) The elimination of the undesirable element. 
Teachers are to be praised for their efforts to aid in most 

ways. Their attitude toward the plans for general manage- 
ment has been such as' to render effective every movement 
looking towatxls improvement. 

It may seem strange that one could assume any other attitude, 
and yet, it is one thing to be in a school, and a very different 
thing to be of it. To be a part of a system— helpful and earnest 
and vigilant, requires character in a teacher as well as in a pu- 
pil. The love of a school— 'Mts standards of work, thought, 
and conduct which it maintains," is greatly influenced by the 
degree of teachers' interest. 

,School activities, in order to be effective, must be dominated 
by high ideals. "Strenuous application to duty and insistence 
on the best achievement commensurate with health, ability and 
maturity*' are to be upheld only by constant effort by teachers. 

Pei*sistence along a given line of achievement has done some- 
thing to make our general management easier. There is much 
in tradition. It is wise to aim to secure such as will be helpful 
and pleasant. 

The elimination of the undesirable element may be contrary 
to the ideas of those to wliom school does not have a very full 
meaning. We assume it to be tlie business of the i)ublic school 
to furin character. Wo realize the great opi)ortunity and 
splonilid ros])onsibility of the teachers, but we do not believe it 
to be the duty of the high school to endure the constant inter- 
f(n*enfO with business like.ly to arise from pupils who have low 
ideals of wlial constitutes best conduct in school and out of it. 
The total intluence of a school should be turned upon one whose 
conception of duty and tlie inviolable rights of others are so 
poorly devolopt^d as to permit liim to be an undesirable pupil. 

Time and patience and tact, with much reason, should be 
spent upon thi* pupil who apparently is sent to school and vol- 
untarily fails to get into line. 

Aftor this, wh«'n ail onlinary and extraordinary influences 
fail to produce an impression, active participation in school 
privileges must bo denie<l. 

SOME RELATIONS TO U. W. 

The i)reparation of high scliool pupils to meet U. W. exam- 
ination in ICnglisli is a matter of much im{H)rtance to all teach- 
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erg, especially to those in the Ea^j^lish department. In the last 
examination our high school furnished but two failures. 

The existence of this examination at the opening of the Uni- 
versity year is a decided stimulus to careful work in high school 
English. It disposes of the idea that '^everybody knows Eng- 
lish.*' A similar examination in other branches might be 
equally stimulating, but would be damaging to the accredited 
system . 

Aft^r all, the idea of accountability to some authority for 
one's preparation in a given subject adds unusually to the care 
we are likely to exercise in study. If mastery is desired in a 
given subject, a final, examination will add much towards secur- 
ing it. 

SEMPISTER REPORTS. 

U. W. semester reports on the first semester were gratifying. 
In some instances there is difficulty in reconciling failures with 
success in high school work, but in most cases such discrepan- 
cies can be accounted for. 

Much has been said about the break between the eighth 
grade and the high school. Its existence is not more marked 
than that between higli school and college. The effects are 
most marked in students who, in tfie high school fail to develop 
habits of self-reliant industry. Such students are lost in the 
mass. All their bearings are confused so that when examina- 
tions conie, failure is pretty certain to be the result. 

Another cause of failure is probably due to a desire, common 
in high school and out of it, to get something for nothing. The 
something desired is a maximum credit for a minimum expen- 
diture of effort— a sentiment not confined to intellectual pur- 
suits. A seerninj^ attainment may, in many cases pass for the 
real thiucr i)rovided it inomeutarily meets requirements. In 
large classes the temptation to permit this is intensified until 
an examination rev(;als the absence of the real attainment, and 
thus causes the student to seek to enlarge his seeming attain- 
ment — hence the resort to various schemes which in the mass 
may cover delinquencies in study. 

U. W. H<.>N<)RS TO MADISON HIGH SCHOOL I'UPILS. 

In the election of members to Phi Heta Kappa, five Madison 
students were chosen, while in the honors for theses at com- 
mencement, special honors were awarded to three out of a total 
of eleven. 
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STANDARDS OF ADMISSION TO THE NORTH CEZ^- 

RAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The following constitute the standards of admission to the 
accredited list of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for the present year: 

1. No school shall be accredited which does not require 
fifteen units, as defined by the Association, for ^I'aduation. 

2. The minimum scholastic attainment of all high school 
teachers shall be equivahmt to graduation from a college 
belonging to the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, including special training in the subjects 
they teach, although such requirements shall not be construed 
as retroactive. 

3. The number of daily periods of class-room instruction 
given by any one teacher should not exceed five, each to 
extend over at least forty minutes in the clear. (While the 
Association advises five periods, the Hoard of Inspectors has 
rejected absolutely all schools having more than six recitation 
periods per day per teacher.) 

4. The laboratory and library facilities shall be adequate to 
the needs of instruction in the subjects taught as outlined by 
the Association. 

5. The efficiency of instruction, the acquired habits of 
thought and study, the general intellectual and moral tone of 
a .school are paramount factoid, and therefore only schools 
which rank well in these particulars, as evidenced by rigid, 
thorough-going, sympathetic inspection, shall be considered 
eligible for the list. 

V). Wherever there is reasonable doubt concerning the 
eftlciency of a school, the Association will accept that doubt as 
ground sullicient to justify rejection. 

7. The Association has omitted for the present the considera- 
tion of all schools whose teaching force consists of fewer than 
five teachers exclusive of the Superintendent. 

8. No school shall bo i-onsidered unl<jss the regular annual 
blank funiishiid for ihtt purpose shall have been tilled out and 
l)laofd on file willi the inspifclur. All heiirsay fvidence, no 
matter from \vli:tt source, is rejected. 

!». All schools wll0^e records show an abnormal number of 
pupils per teacher, as based on averay:e number belonging, 
even though they may technically meet all other require- 
ments, are rejected. The Associatiun reeoj^-'nizes thirty as a 
maxiiuimi. 

h). 'i'he time tor which schools are accredited r»hall be 
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limited to one year, dating from the time of the adoption of the 
list by the Association. 

11. The organ of communication between the accredited 
schools and the Secretary of the Commission for the purpose of 
di stributing, collecting and filing the annual rei)orts of such 
s chools and for such other purposes as the Association may 
direct, is as follows: 

a. In states having such an official, the Inspector of schools 
ap{)ointed by the State University, b. In other states the 
Inspector of Schools appointed by state authority, or if there 
be no such official, such person or persons as the Secretary of 
the Commission may select. 

The above plan contemplates the making of but one annual 
report to the Commission by each school, said report to be 
made directly to the state authority and by him transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Commission for permanent filing. 

The Association is very conservative, believing that such 
action will eventually work to the highest interests of the 
schools and the Association. It aims to accredit only those 
schools which possess ori^^anizat ion, teaching force, standards 
of scholarship, equipment, esprit de corps, etc., of such charac- 
ter as will unhesitatingly commend them to any educator. 
College or University in the North Central territory. 

List of Wisconsin schools in the North ('entral Association 
of Colleges and Secondary schools: 

Appleton: Ashland; Baraboo: Wayland Academy at Beaver 
D am; Beloit; Berlin; Chi[)pewa Falls; Kau Claire; Fond du 
Lac; Grand Rapids; Janesvillo; La Crosse; Madison; Marinette; 
Marshfield; Menomonie; Milwaukee, Kast Division, West Divis- 
ion, South Division, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary; New Rich- 
mond; Oshkosh; Portage: Racine; Ripon; Sheboygan; Sparta; 
Stevens Point: Superior, Blaine, Dewey; Waukesha; Wausau; 
Whitewater. 

ATHLKTICS. 

The year's work in athletics was marked by a renewal of in- 
terest and hftter results. 

In football, under the efficient instruction of Mr. McCarthy, 
the boys wure brought up to a hicrh standard of excellence. 
The team was unifornially successful in its games, but liad ex- 
treme difficulty in arranging games— a fact to be accounted for 
only by assuming the superiority of our team.] 

In track athletics our showing was poor enough. Taking 
into account all the conditions, it is not difficult to explain our 
failure. It is unreasonable to expect a great degree of effi- 
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ciency under existing^ conditions. Boys whose total trainin^r 
is confined to a few weeks in the spring? term, cannot hope to 
compete successfully with those who train throughout the year. 
With no facilities for traininof, either in g^i'ounds or apparatus, 
it is quite impossible to accomplish much. Even with U. W. 
track at our disposal, it requires much determination on the 
part of a l)oy to travel a mile in order to train for track events. 
Some conditions seemed favorable for the revival of base ball. 
Good material was at hand. Evident services of Mr. Pooley 
were freely ^iven, with the satisfaction of having a good 
team. A decline of int43rest in base ball by the general public, 
makes it practically impossible for us to have games in Madi- 
son. Rase ball was discontinued some years ago because of the 
expense incurred. This year it was considered unwise to run 
an}' risk of debt by bringing outside teams to Madison. 

MORNING EXERCISES. 

The cliaracterof morning exercises was the same as for some 
years past, with the omission of the part taken last year by 
pupils. Til is omission was due largely to the amount of work 
on pupils' bauds and the excessive demand upon the rhetorical 
teacher. 

The music of the opening exercises reached a climax this 
year. Never in the history of the i)ast fifteen years have we 
had such goo<i singing in the high school. Mr. Hredin's effi- 
cient service, togi'ther with a faithful effort by pupils, made 
this result possible. The music was continued longer than 
usual and was good to the very la^^t; exercise. 

CLASS OFFICEII SYSTEM. 

The svstoni of class ottlctMvs has been continued with success, 
but has not bt;en tried long enough to enable us to judge posi- 
tively of its results. Ft certainly can do no harm. If judic- 
iouslv foUowetl, it inav be conducive to nuicli good. 

A serious obstacle to its best working lies in the teacher's 
full ilay. With but. one free |)erio<l in the day. it is expecting 
too much to sup])Ose that tcjurhers can lind lime It) do much 
otTi'Ctive work as class oHlcer. The whole period is needed for 
individual assistance to puj)ils so thai the available lime left 
for class otticer duties is dimply what may hi- saved Ih'fore or 
after schoul-l'eriods which are the least di'sirabh' of all the 
hours of the day. Detention aftei- school is apt to carry with 
it and idea of punishment an idea fatal 1osom»M)flhe purposes 
of the class oflicer. It would contribute iniich to the eiViciency 
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of teachers' efforts if the day were reduced to a six period day, 
or perhaps better still, to reduce the number of a teacher's rec" 
itation periods so as to leave two free periods during the day. 

The concentration of a teacher*s responsibility involved in 
this system must ultimately result in much good. It is a stim- 
ulous to teachers and a satisfaction to pui)ils. 

It disix>ses of the idea in a pupil's mind that no one cares 
especially for his interests. The loss of personal attention 
given him in the ward school is, in some measure, made up 
under the class officer system. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

There are at present three literary societies in the high 
school, viz.: the Madison High School Literary Society, the 
Forum and the Nautilus Chib. 

The Forum is a new society formed by members of the old 
society, who believed they could secure better results under new 
conditions. It has had a most prosperous beginning and seems 
to excel in enthusiasm and devotion to duty. Us success is 
marked in some measure by the triumph over Evansville in 
joint debate. Perhaps the best measure of its success lies in 
its being able to carry out good programs regularly. 

The other societies have prospered and each one claims good 
evidence of progress, in the greater interest of members and 
their determination to make the most out of existing opportu- 
nities. 

Although it may be assumed that little can be accomplished 
by a literary society without the hearty co-operation of all its 
members, it is also true that all such societies need supervision 
by teachers. 

Such sui)ervision needs to be of the right kind. Its helpful- 
ness will vary dirt'Ctly with the spirit in which a teacher takes 
hold of tiie work. Supervision does not necessarily mean 
attendance merely to [>reservo order and secure the proper 
carrying out of a program. 

Guidance in all lines of activity is needed in order that the 
highest ends he attained. Tin- pr.>paration of any part of the 
program, debate, declanuition or essay needs the aid of experi- 
ence and maturity to make them effective. 

The high school teachers have not been negligent of their 
duty towards the literary societies, but authorities have had 
much ditficulty in their efforts to secure the service of some 
teacher whose time will permit a careful supervision of all 
society work. The matter is very important and must receive 
more attention in the future. Considering what these societies 
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mean to their members, they are deserving of at least as much 
attention as the subject of athletics. To do this work effect- 
ively the teacher assigned should be freed from some recitation 
work so as to devote a fair amount of time to the solution of 
problems connected with the societies. As a matter of fact,one 
teacher is not enough. Each society should have at least one. 
As a number of young people, who have later achieved dis- 
tinction in debate, began that work in the high school, it seems 
imperative that we recognize the importance of this depart- 
ment and provide generously for its supervision. 

THE ANNUAT^. 

An Annual was published by the Fourth grade under the 
rules of the Board of Education. Managers Curtis and Rayne 
devoted much time and energy to the work. Their care in the 
preparation of the book shows their ambition to make it a 
success. They are especially to be commended in the spirit 
shown towards all suggestions made by the Principal and 
censors. 

The profits from the sale of the Annual amounted to $126.46, 
one-half of which, under the rules of the Board of Education, 
was turned over to the high school and is on deposit, in the 
Capital City bank, to the credit of the high school picture 
fund. 

One suggestion may be made for the guidance of future 
managers. If the Annual is as imi)ortant as claimed by its 
friends, the benetit should be extended to a larger number. 
To secure its extension to more pupils, the prict* should be 
reduced so that it may come within the n^ach of all. This may 
result in a reduction of pi*olits to managers and high school but 
the influence of the publication will be greatly extended. 

CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. 

High school authorities have little cause for complaint on 
account of a lack of co-operation by par(?nts. Asa rule, inter- 
est in M. H.S. by i)arents has been suftlcieni to secure frequent 
visitation and almost uniforTuly hearty tro-operation. 

In a few instances, it i.s true, parents have been slow to man- 
ifest their interest, but this has arisen largely from a misun- 
derstanding of conditions. 

School activities are subject to immense modilication by pa- 
rental attitude towaitls them. Thoy may be greatly re-en- 
forced or materially weakened by the notice taken of them at 
home. 
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As the stimulus of a common end, conceived and striven for 
by all alike — teachers, parents, and pupils, are needed in each 
day's conquest, the significance of daily success, through home 
influence, can scarcely be estimated. Varying home conditions 
may permit the pupil to go unaided by the least encourage- 
ment, or may be such as to inspire to the effort necessary to 
greatest achievement. 

During the coming year, under the adverse conditions inci- 
dent to the construction of the new building, parents are asked 
to give more than usual attention to everything connected with 
high school work, but especially to the following: 

1. They should insist upon careful preparation of lessons at 

home. This involves the maintenance of regular study 
hours, and such a freedom from interruption as will 
secure the necessary houi*8 for study. 

In the past we have had- frequent requests for the 
privilege of studying at home. Here is an opportunity 
to test the plan in its fullness and show what can be 
done with it. 

2. They should insist upon regular and punctual attendance 

upon recitations. 

3. They should require pupils to keep every engagement and 

to attend every exercise demanding their presence. 

Scattered as we shall bo, in unfamiliar surroundings, with 
few conveniences, delinquencies will mean more than ever. In 
view of the importance of these thini^s. it is to be hoped that 
parents will respond in a way to secure the best possible ad- 
vancement in study and ease of manajrement. 

TWO PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 

"Two of the important problems that the contemporary inter- 
est in education has broujjrht prominently before the public are: 
(1) What shall we do about the elective system which is daily 
extending its sway over schools and colleges throughout the 
country? And (2) How shall we bridge the gap between the 
high school and the lower grades; i. (,., how shall we minimize 
the waste in the pupil's school education and make his entire 
school career serve continuously and progressively —as it should 
— his gradually exi)anding interests, needs, powers, and duties?'* 

The first of these problems, as stated by Professor Hanus. has 
been solved, partially at least, in the Madison hi<rh school, by 
the introduction of our new course of study. Although defects 
in that course are evident, we are conlident that a beginning 
in the right direction has been made. 
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Future revision of that course to meet the promises made re- 
gard in^ what we want to do in the new building*, will remedy 
those defects and extend their limits of choice to the degree 
consistent with the most advanced thought on this subject. 

The second problem is more diflicult of solution. Much has 
been said about it but not much lias been done to bridge the 
gap between the grammar and high school, or to relieve the 
congestion in the number of studies in the coui*se. Too many 
studies to be taken in too short a time is perhaps a difficulty 
quite as serious as the so-called gap between the grammar 
grade and the high school. 

The difficulty of too many studies is intensified by the pi^ep- 
aration of the average high school teachers. In this day of 
specialization, teachers are not content with the superficial 
knowledge of a study that comes because of the number of 
studies in the course. They are a])t to regard their special 
subject as the all important one, and thus the total work de- 
manded is quite apt to exceed the limits of a pupil's time and 
energy. 

A remedy suggested consists of an extension of time of the 
high school course to six years so as to include the last two 
years in the grammar grade. 

This plan is well set forth in the re])ort of a committee mak- 
ing its reiwrt at a conference of collegiate and secondary in- 
structors at Western Reserve IJnivei'sity in 1902. This reiX)rt 
emlKxlies the opinions of nearly two hundred teachers, princi- 
pals, and school superintendents, and therefore, represents a 
contcmjjorary audience. 

According to this report the pnriod of secondary education 
extends from the years of twelve or thirt<M»n to seventeen or 
eighteen- -limiting the secondary poriodto six yeai*s. 

"This pericKl of secondary education from twelve to eighteen 
years of age, has been tlelined by many ])rivati* and endowed 
schools. They recognized long ago tiiat four vears is too short a 
time to do the work that should be done in .secondary education. 
Consecjuently, for a long time they have given, more than four 
vears to it.'' 

Some such arrangement must be made in the near future for 
the public schools. Willi the increased fiieilities of our new 
building it will b»« possible to add new studies only when 
we have j)rovided for more time. There may be difficulty in 
assimilatini; the two upp«'r grades ot the eleiin.'ntary school 
with the liigh scho«>l, l»ut if we have our ininils li.\«Ml on an ob- 
ject as decidedly worth attaining, we ^hall lind the means of 
attaining it. 
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PUBLIC EXERCISES. 

NAUTILUS CLUB PLAY. 

PROGRAM— A THREE ACT COMEDY 

Presented by the Nautilus Club, assisted by the Boys' Literary 

Society and others. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS. 



Tom Cobb ) I Walter Schneider 

> Rising voung physicians . -j 
Tim Whipple ) ^ ( John Curtis. 

Colonel 0*Fipp, retired Irish Colonel Robert Newman 

Matilda, his daughter Frances Beck 

Mrs. Kffiingham 1 I Claribelle Durbrow 
Mr. Effiingham I Members of a ro- I Leonard Nelson 
Caroline Effingham |' mantic family. ] Helen Hutchison 
Bulstrode Effingham J I Harry Coffman 
Maid Vera Mutchler 

Act I.— Dining room in Colonel O'Fipp's lodgings. 
Act II. — Three months later. Elegantly furnished apart- 
ments in Colonel O'Fipps' suite. 

Act he. — Later. Living room in Effingham home. 
Music by the High School Orchestra. 

JOINT DEBATE. 

M. H. S. Lit. Soc. vs. Pow-Wow of Wis. Academy — High School 

As.sembly Room, Jan. 13, IJIOH. 

PROCiRAM. 

1. Vocal Solo Miss Ethel Post 

2. Debate. 

]{is(drc(l. That unions are ju.stified in their closed 
shop policy; by ''closed .shop'- being meant a shop which 
is closed against non-union men by a formal agreement 
between the union and the employer. 

Appirmativk: The I'ow-Wow of Wisconsin Acad- 
emy, represented by U. T. Hurke (closer), J. H. Tjettow, 
and Carl Naffz. 

Ne(;ative: The M. 11. S. Literary Sotriety, repre- 
sented by Roman Heilman, Moulton H. CJotT, and.Iohn 
Curtis. 

3. Selection by (^>uartette. 

4. Decision of Judges. 

Judges -Prof. J. G. D. Mack, Dr. S. K. Sparling, Mr. Em- 
erson Ela. 
President— Judge Anthony Donovan. 
Won by affirmative. 
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GRADUATAING EXERCISES MADISON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Congregational Church, Friday, June 15, 1906. 

PROGRAM. 

Music Lueders' Orchestra 

Invocation Kev. Arthur T. Reed 

♦Salutatory John Huss Curtis 

Music- **Sul Liido Serenata"— G. Bollinghi. 

Address, *'The Youth.'s Dream of Life*' Rev. F. A. Gilmore 

Music -Waltz, '^El Turia'*— D. Granado. 

♦Valedictory Krna Carolna Reinking 

Presentation of Diplomas Mayor J. C. Schubert 

Benediction Rev. Arthur T. Reed 

Music— Re pasz Band March— Clias. C. Sweeley 

GRADUATES, '(XL 

ANCIENT CLASSICAL COURSE. 

tClara Marie Sherwood, u.w . 

MODERN CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Eveline Patience Abbott, U.W. Leonie Anna Hartman, u.w. 

Hazel Appleby, u.w. Ilolcn Hutchison, u.W. 

Lillian Breitenstein, u.w. Margaret N. H 'Doubler, u. W. 

Catherine Bernico Byrne. u.W. Laura Johnson 

Cai*oline Marie Cary, U.W. Victoria Jones, u.w. 

Forest Har wood Cooke, HAV. U. Monica Augusta Kleinheinz,u.W. 

Helen Emma Davis, u.W. Katheriue Irene Murnen 

Elsie Emma Dillman, u.w. John Robert Newman, u.W. 

Francis Wilson Durbrow, u.w. Susanna Josephine Quale, U.W. 

Clara Belle Durbrow Krna Carolina Reinking, u.W. 

Joephine Myrtle Gath Mamie Amelia Sandere, U.W. 

Stephen (Jilman, u.w. Klizabeth Dale Trousdale 

SCIENCE COURSE. 

Marion John Atwood, u.w. John Alexander Hoeveler, U.w. 

Egbert F^Ujtjene Baker Isabel !]lizabcth Jones, u.w. 

Louis i^rabriint Myi-tle Kililh Jones. u.W. 

Walter Jiiy Buivh, uw. Joseph Livtrmore 

Frank Cnare. IT.W. Klfrieda Merz 

John Huss Curtis, it.w. Willimn Joseph Meuer, U.W. 

Sidney Ball Dudjrt'on, u.w. Helen Manning''. 
Eu^ri-ne Schuyler Heath Whitkw.\tkh Normal Sch, 

Arthur G. J. Hrilman. u.w. Selma Victoria Matson, U.W. 

Mary Rase MeKee, u.w. 

* Clio.sen by the class. 
tAlso Motlern Classical. 
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Lillian Barbara Minch, u.w. 
Paul Bacon Porter, u.w. 
Frederic William Rayne, u.w. 
Carl William Reif, u.w. 
Walter George Schneider, u.w. 
Laura Steul, u.w. 
Sara Augusta Sutherland, U.W. 



Violet St. Sure, UW. 

Olive Catherine Tracy 

Elzu Marguerite Tannert, u.w. 

Frederic Vater, U.W. 

Lydia Henrietta Vick 

John Thomas Welsh, U.w. 

Harold Paul Wood 



FXGLISH COURSE. 



Carl Gustave Anderson 
Leonard Keith Astell 
Kdward James Fisher, u.w. 
Eugenia Elizabeth Hopkins 
Julia Kinney 



Russel Solomon Nelson 
Vera Evelyn Leatzow 
Florence Marguerite Purcell 
Anna Storck 
Frank Waite Tillotson, U.W. 



ARBOR DAY. 

PROGRAM. 

Song School 

spare the Lives of the Mirds Rae Bell 

Ole Mistis Lillie Nickles 

Piano Solo Hazel Alford 

Class History LtlrB^i'lt^' 

Vocal Solo Vera Leatzow 

Ode to the Skylark Kva Wilcox 

Song Girls' Glee Club 

Oration Frank Cnare 

Planting of the Tree. 

America School 

G. A. R. EXERCISES. 

■ 

On the diiy previous to Memorial Day the morning exercise 
half-hour period was devoted to an appropriate but rather 
impromptu program. 

Messrs. Martin and McKay spoke most elYt^ctively for 10 
minutes each. It is douluful if those gentlemen ever had a 
more attentive and interested audience. Tlie si)i'eches were 
just right in matter and length to secure the iiidlviduiil atten- 
tion of all pupils. The remaining time was »*jH*nt in singing 
b}' ihe high school under the direction of Mr. Hrodin. 
Althougli the hiirh school had no knowlodgt* of the ])rogram. it 
responded beautifully to the demands made upon it. The 
interest and magnilicont attention have been the subject of 
much favorable comment bv all who had charge of the exer- 
cise. 
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It is a matter of regret that the attendance of G. A. R. men 
was so small. Those present expressed themselves as highly 
pleased. This occasion was one of unusual significance. It has 
never before been my good fortune to witness such an inspir- 
ing scene. Here was shown what we so often strive after and 
seldom get, viz.: enthusiasm of the very highest tyjje. Asa 
pleasant and uplifting surprise, the exercises stand almost 
alone in our high school history. 

The singing by the high school was a most fitting climax to 
the year\s work in music. So charmed by it were the visitors 
that one of them enthusiastically suggested that the high 
school furnish the music for the next Memorial Day. 

Events like this are a part of the reward of the high school 
teacher. Such a resi>onse to a call of patriotism may not often 
be made, but the possibility of such devotion will prevent one 
exclaiming with the Shepherd in the Winter's Tale. '*I wish 
there were no age between ten and three and twenty or that 
youth would sleep out the rest." 

SECOXD GRADE CONTEST. 

March 28, llKHi. 

1. Helena Thamrt^ Pearl Schmitt 

2. Belshazzar's Feast Mwai-d Whitney 

3. The Doom of Cla\idius and Cynthia Maud Ketchum 

4. Mary's Night Ride Florence Uimsnider 

5. Madeline's Victory Georgia Wass 

0. The Russian Cliristmas Eva Wilcox 

7. The Soul of the Violin T^iUan Post* 

CONCLT'SION. 

The opinion of tlie teachers justifies me in ranking the year 
among thu most successful. 

The causes leading to this result are many and varied. Some 
cannot he well defined — others are evidunt to the older teach- 
ers especially. 

One causo addiiiir much to the ease of discipline' is found in 
the arrangement of Fourth Grade work so a» to require no 
waiting over. 

Anothoi' lies in the persistent ell'ort of teachers to establish 
and to attain right ideals. 

Still another, which should not be omitted, is found in the 

good spirit of pupils, excelling iti some ways that of all former 

years. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. II. HUTCHISON, 7*Wnc/i)aJ. 

* First place and prize. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING. 



To Mb. R. B. Dudobox, Buperintendent of Schools, Madison, 
WU.: 

Deab Sib: — I hereby submit my ninth annual report 

At the high school, the mechanical drawing has been iu 
charge of Mr. Frank Frochlich and much tho same line of 
work has been followed as in previous years. 

One now feature in the free hand work was the decorating 
of sofa pillow covers. Pupils planned designs from flower 
forms, drew them carefully on heavy paper, cut them out, 
thus forming a stencil. This was placed over a square of 
cloth and grayed colors were painted through. Many of these 
covers were made into pillows, finished with a cord of har- 
monizing color, and used as Christmas gifts. 

Much to my regret, I have been unable to continue the 
work of the art club so great have been the demands from 
the ward schools. The art club partially met a need which 
might well be more thoroughly considered. 

Recently it was my privilege to visit the large high schools 
of Indianapolis and there I found what one may find in all 
large progressive schools, provision made for the continua- 
tion of the art work through the three or four years of tho 
course. Will not the occupancy of our new building be an 
opportune time for such provision? 

The public school art association has continued Its worK 
with its former enthusiasm and success. Only those familiar 
will all our schools can realize the extent of this movement 
and appreciate its far reaching influences. 

Through the cooperation of teachers, the works of art havv? 
been made the subjects of English composition, thus teachers 
and children have become familiar with many artists and re- 
productions of their masterpieces. 

The association has extended its work by placing in the 
schools, sets of pottery suitable in form and color to bo used 
as models for drawing, painting, and clay modelling. All but 
three of our schools are now provided and one of these will 
purchase a set at the beginning of the year. 
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The moulding: of pottery has been extended to two other 
schoola. In one to a fourth grade and in another to a fifth, and 
sixth grade, with satiarfactory results. Miss EHizabeth Mills 
Kindly made arrangements with us that the best pieces might 
be fired, glazed, and reflred. The result of our experiments 
with twenty-two pieces was such as to encourage us to look 
forward to the time when a kiln shall be provided for our 
use. 

Mrs. T. C. Brittingham presented us with ore dozen Japan- 
ese prints, a most welcome gift. In teaching landscape com- 
position and the decorative treatment of flowers, these ard 
found to be very helpful. 

The addition of the department of domestic economy to our 
school course has enriched the art work by making the prac 
tlcal application of art principles possible. At Christmas 
time, such articles as needle books and collar cases were 
made from tile matting under the direction of Miss Lange, and 
during the drawing period, the same pupils made appropriate 
designs and applied them to the article with color. Work 
bags were made in the sewing class and pupils decorated 
them w^ith stencil designs. 

Teachers and pupils express their pleasure in the use of tho 
Prang text books of art education introduced the past year. 
The same numbers* will be used the coming year: grades 
three and four, book throe; grades five and six, book five; 
grades seven and eight, book six. 

One question comos to me at the close and at the begrinning 
of each school year — Are wo fostering in the child the Joy 
that comos from seeing and creating the beautiful? Let us 
avoid the danger of allowing the mechanics of our work 
to stifle the vital elements. 

Henry Turner Baily says "Let your heart feel the throb of 
the morning; then your schoolroom will glow with a mellower 
light, and thore will be a sweeter music, and the dry stick 
of .schoolroom work will bud and blossom like Aaron's rod." 

In closin??, I wish to say that never since my association 
witli tlie t'iicliers of Madison have they inspired all iheir 
l)ui)lls to auch oxcellonce along the art and industrial lines as 
in thr» year just coinpletod and together we look toward a 
future with his/her ideals. 
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Report of the Supervisor of Dratmng. 81 

In submitting this report^ I wiBh to thank yourself, teachers, 

and members of tlie Doard of Klducation for your sincere and ap- 
preciative cooperation. 

Respectfully, 

IDA M. CRAVATH. 

COURSE IN ART CONSTRUCTION. 

Aims. 

1. To train mental faculties — observation leads to clear per- 
cept; clear percept to clear concept; clear concepts lead to 
correct judgements. To stimulate orijcrinality. 

2. To train the hand to execute with nicety the dictates of 
the mind. 

3. To create a love for and appreciation of beauty in form, 
oolor, and arrangement. 

4. To correlate drawing with other lines of school work, 
making them mutually helpful. 

5. To help the child to make the most of his God-given 
powers, developing them into a character of moral beauty 
and symmetry. 

First and Becond Grades. 

Mediums of Expression — Colored crayons, black crayon, 
water color, clay, paper, and scissors. 

Form Study. — Toys and flowers, pose drawings showing ac- 
tion to illustrate reading or lanp:uage lesson. 

Color — Six standard colors. 

Composition — ^Arrangement of flowers in space, borders, sur- 
face covering Umciscapc for different seasons. 

Construction — Paper folding, toy furniture, cart, sled, bam, 
sunbonnot. May basket, mat weaving; rugs made on paste- 
board, looms woven from warp and chenille. 

Second Gradf* — Hammocks woven on pasteboard looms from 
macreme cord. 

Pictun^ Study — Those that decorate the walls of school 
room. 

Third and Fourth Grades. 

Mediums — Pencil, water color, brush, and ink. 
Form Study — Objects based on cylinder. ^luch attention 
given to appearance of ellipsej? in different positions. 
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Color — Six standard colors reviewed and tints and shades 
studied. 

Composition — Flowers and pose drawings in space, land- 
scape. Simple groups in two tones, plaids and striped pattema 
designed, cross stitch pattern planned on squared paper. 

Construction — Mat weaving-raffla on reed or on twine, vase 
forms modelled in clay, picture frames and letter cases made 
by wrapping raffla over pasteboard. 

Picture Study — Those that decorate the walls of the school- 
room. 

Fifth and Sixth Grades, 

Mediums — Pencil, water color, brush and ink. 

Form Study— Become familiar with type forms — sphere, 
cube, cylinder, hemisphere, cone, square prism, triangular 
prism. Review ellipses and study cube in parallel and angu- 
lar perspective. 

Color — Meaning of complementary colors. Scales of valufi. 

Composition — ^Flowers, landscapes, still life and pose In 
three tones. Folios with cover designed from plant forma. 
Rugs designed and worked out in black and two grayed colon*. 

Construction — Baskets woveu from raffla and reed. 

Picture Study — Those that decorate walls of school room. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades, 

Mediums — Pencil, water color, charcoal gray, Crayola. 

Form Study — Principles of perspective and foreshortening 
coDtinued in corner of room and house In different positions. 
More attention given to details, to texture of objects. 

Color Study — Complementary and grayed colors reviewed. 
Scales of intensity studied. 

Composition — Tone work from groups of objects, flowers, 
landscape, pose. Folio designs from landscapes, calendar 
and blotter designs from conventionalized flower forms. 

Meaning of balance and rhythm studied. 

Picture Study — Those that decorate walls of school room. 

Construction — Girls sewing and cooking, boys' shop work. 

First Year High School, 
Mediums — Pencil, water color, charcoal. 
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Form Study — ^Review of principles of perapectiye. Group 
work in which more attention is given to details. Cast draw- 
ing. 

Color Study — ^Review of theory of color. Grayed colors 
used in designs. 

Composition — LAndscapes in dark and light and in color. — 
Flower arrangements, Arbor Day and sofa pillow cover de- 
signs. 

Construction — Use of drawing board, T square, triangles, 
ruling pen and ink, making patterns and working drawings of 
type forms, Joints, screws, crosses. Much attention given to 
careful printing. 

Pictures Studied — Those that decorate walls of school room. 



REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



To Mb. R. B. Dudoeox, Superintendent of Schools, Mctdiaon, 
Wis.: 
Deab Sir: — I hereby submit to you the first annual report of 
the department of domestic science and art 

This department was permanently esiahlished in the Madi- 
son Public Schools in Sept., 1905, through the efforts of the 
Madison Woman's Club. The Educational Committee of this 
club, so arou.sed the enthusiasm of the club members, that con- 
tributions were voluntarily offered, and an amount, sufficient 
to buy the most necessary cooking utensils for a school 
kitchen was obtained. Upon consulting the Madison Gas 
Co. as to rates, cost of stoves, etc., the company offered to fur- 
nish all necessary gas fixtures, if such a department could be 
added to the schools. The Educational Committee of the Club, 
then waited upon the Superintendent and Board of Elducation, 
stated the situation, and asked that Domestic Science be given 
a permanent place in the Public Schools of Madison. The 
Board of Education accepted the offers and at last took stei>B 
in that direction. 

The work this year, has been carried on only In the Seventh 
and Eighth Grade.s. All girls in these grades have taken the 
work, unless excused therefrom by the Sui>erintendent for 
sojno Koo<l and sufficient reason. The Domestic Art, or sew- 
ing, was introducfMl into the Seventh Grade, and Domestic 
Science, or cooking, into the Eighth (}rade. Each class In 
these grades has* had a one and one-qnarter hour lesson, once 
each week. The privilege of attending was extended to the 
Parochial Scliools and aciepted by them. 

Thr kitchL-n is locatt'd in the Trvini^ School in the Sixth 
Ward. It is fnrnishod with a lari;o horse-shoo table, having a 
maplt^ lop. t\vi> i;as siovca, a gas water heater and tank, a 
( iiplioarfl and china closot. com 1)1 nod. a "White Frost refrlgera- 
ti)r. a wliit'- f-nani(Mlc-(l sink, a clothes liar, teacher's desk. 
cliaiis. .uhI stunls tnr Jln- pnpils. The talde hns upon it twenty- 
four indi\ i«iii:il eras Imrncrs and contains twenty-four mould- 
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lug boards and drawers. In the drawers are kept 
such portions of the equipment as are most frequently used 
by the pupils during the year's work. The remainder is placed 
in cupboards and closets. The kitchen was not fully equipped 
until late in November, and actual work was begun on Decem- 
ber third.. 

The nearness of the Christmas holidays gave opportunity for 
several candy lessons. At the opening of the second term, 
the classes began working with the ever>' day things of life, 
such as, vegetables, cereals, rice, macaroni, eggs, baking pow- 
der mixtures and breads. In all each class Las had twenty* 
three lessons, at an average cost of about two cents a lesson 
per pupil for materials used. All Domestic Science or cook- 
ing classes have been held at the Irving School. 

The Domestic Art or sewing classes have for the greater 
part been carried on In the school rooms of the respective 
classes. Only such classes as were composed of pupils from 
different schools reported at the Irving School, when the 
kitchen was temporarily turned into a sewing room. The first 
article made was a sewing bag, to be used by the pupils dur- 
ing the year. This was followed In turn by stocking darning, 
Christmas work, mending, and the cooking school outfit to be 
used next year, namely — holder, towel, sleeves^ and apron. 
Each of these articles are marked in cross stitch with the own- 
er's initial. Each pupil furnished her own outfit and materials. 

Logically defined, Domestic Science is classified and estab- 
lished knowledge pertaining to the home and home life. It Is 
a science both broad and deep and branches out in so many 
directions, that it affords tho average young woman more than 
ample scope to Indulge her desire for higher education The 
day is not far distant when Domestic Science will be taught 
in all prrades, bo<:innin{? in the kindor;j^arten and carried on up 
through our colleges and universities. Not aa somo may sup- 
pose at the expense of the branches now taught, for unless one 
Is thoroughly grounded in these, it is quite* Impossible to 
study Domestic Science Intelligently. Domestic Science can 
and should be graded as are all other subjects now taught in 
the schools. Both Domestic Science and Art being of neces- 
sity largely mechanical or manipulation processes, have, how- 
ever, a large educational value. Whether or no this side can 
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be brought out depends somewhat upon the length of time given 
to the recitation. This is particularly true of the cooking 
Classes. There should be allowed in each recitation time 
enoui^h, over and above that actually needed to do the work, 
for the pupil to draw her own inferences and conclusions, re- 
garding the process pursued or to be pursued, either from pre- 
vious observation or the work being done. When the lesson 
period iff cut to the minimum, there is time for only the me- 
chanical side of the work. The full value Is brought out only 
when the educational and the mechanical sides are combined. 
This would necessitate a long period being given to the work. 
Domestic Science and Art stand in exactly the same relation 
to other branches of school work, as these do to each other. 
Botany, chemistry, mathematics, physics, physiology, all play 
an important part In these subjects. 

Every girl having completed the Eighth Grade should have 
a thorough knowledge of the elementary brandies of Domestic 
Sciences. It is at this time that the majority of them leave 
school and become self sustaining. Eventually these girls will 
become wives and mothers. Will not then the world be physi- 
cally and morally better, if these wives and mothers have a 
thorough understanding of the duties awaiting them? Inas- 
much as it devolves upon woman to be the home-maker, I be- 
lieve that all girls should be educated along such lines as will 
best fit them for their life's work. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle that the advocates of Domes- 
tic Science have to confront is the expense account. This is 
always largest at the start, but a good wiuipment with ordi- 
nary usage should last for a number of years. The approxi- 
mate cost of the Irving School equipment is five hundred 
dollars. There have contributed to the equipment, besides 
the Woman's Club, the Madison (las & Electric Co.. and the 
Board of Education, the following persons: Mrs. Wm. Vilas, 
Mrs. A. O. Pox, Mrs. Porter, Miss Hunt and Mr. Wra. Owens. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELIZABETH C. LANGE. 



REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 



To Mb. R. B. Dudobon, Superintendent of Public SchooU, Modi- 
8onj Wis,: 

Deab Sib: — In looking through reports of former music su- 
pervisors in the Madison Schools, it becomes evident that lofty 
ideals and conscientious effort entered largely into their plans 
— and this is practically evidenced by the condition of the 
schools musically. 

At the beginning of the year now ended many things that 
were good had been accomplished, and these wo have sought 
to maintain ; and many things that were good had been begun, 
which we have endeavored to develop; and many things that 
were very much needed we have begun and hope to bring to 
more and more satisfactory ends. I believe that we all will 
agree that much satisfactory work has been done. 

The quality of tone throughout the schools is unquestionably 
improved. This is only possible through actual example, and 
the effort to show good tone is now becoming more general 
among the teachers. The use of the chromatic pitch pipe has 
been made universal throughout the grades, and to this, and the 
unflafj:ging effort to bring inaccuracies of pitch directly to the 
attention of the children, is due the noticeable decline in flat- 
ting of tone, which will be entirely overcome only when teach* 
ers and pupils appreciate free tone production. Our demon* 
strations with monotones have been so wonderful that many 
of the grade teachers have amazed themselves with their re- 
sults secured by individual treatment. 

The musical feeling of the children has been awakened by 
actual use, with the result that they themselves realize possi- 
bilities in singing as a means of emotional expreslon which 
they had not before, and where this has been most thoroughly 
accv^ij^rlished do they love their music best. 

The prime requisite In securing successful music work in 
the schools is the appret^latlon of true tone and rhythm and the 
cultivation of musical feeling on the part of the grade teacher. 
Well may any supervisor be happy to find these qualities so 
plentiful as they already exist in Madison teachers, but there 
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is always an ideal condition toward which we work. The effi- 
ciency of the teachers here is very marked and this taken la 
connection with their cheerful willingness to follow all sugges- 
tions, and their happy gift of getting good work through vital 
Interest has made the year now past, I hope, a pleasant and 
profitable one to us all. 

May I cake this opportunity to thank you for your encour- 
agement and interest which have been more than helpful, and 
through you the members of the Board of Education for their 
considomtion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HANNAH M. CUNDIFF. 

Jauo. liVH'. 



REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MANUAL TRAINING. 



To Mb. R. B. DuD0E0NyC7ity Buperintendent of £fc?U>oZa, AfcuXtoon, 
Wm. 

Deab Bib: — I hereby submit my second annual report for the 
department of manual training. 

During the past year the department of manual training 
was materially strengthened by the addition of a complete 
equipment which was placed in the Irving school. This sec 
ond equipment, like the first, consists of a b^ncn equipment 
that will accommodate twenty-four boys at one time. Eacn 
bench is provided with an individual set of tools consisting 
of those which are used most frequently. Besides the indi- 
vidual sets there is a general set of tools consisting of those 
tools which are essential in successfully carrying on the work 
as planned but are not used as frequently as tne others. 

Instruction was given in the Washington and Irving schools 
to all of the seventh and eighth grade boys in the public 
schools and also to the seventh and eighth grade boys in the 
St. Raphael's school. Each class received one lesson of 
seventy-five minutes per week. 

The course as outlined at present consists of twenty 
models. Each model was selected because it presents one or 
more now exercises, and because it can be made from a 
small piece of wood, thus economizing material. The instruc- 
tion has all been individual except for the first two models. 
When a boy finishel a model he began the next without wait- 
ing for the other boys to complete their models. Consequently 
some boys were more advanced than others: hence, no definite 
line can be drawn between the seventh and eighth grade work. 
There were some boys who wore exceptionally good and 
others who were exceptionally poor in the work, depending 
much upon the child's training before he began this work. 
During the past yoar I aimed to give to these boys special 
work that would fit their needs. The time allowed for this 
work is not sufficient for a large majority of the boys. This 
work should be begun earlier or else more time should be de- 
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voted to the work dariii«: the seyenth and eighth grades. 
The former plan Is preferable. 

The room In the Washington school should be better 
equipped with electric lights. At present there la but one 
sixteen candle power light in the room. On rainy or cloudy 
days this is not sufficient as the windows are all at one ^id 
of the room. There should be at least four electric lights in 
this room. There should also be a wooden floor in this room. 
At present it is impossible to keep the tools from rusting on 
account of the damp air. It has often happened that a boy 
dropped a plane. Each time a plane was dropped some piece 
either broke or cracked. In a number of cases the boy had to 
replace the entire plane on account of breaking a piece that 
could not be replaced at a smaller cost. If a wooden floor 
were in the room this danger of breakage would be entirely 
avoided, thus avoiding the unnecessary expense to the boys. 

In closing my work in the city schools of Madison I wish to 
express my thanks and appreciation to the superintendent and 
principals of the various ward schools for their assistance and 
prompt response in matters that required their attention. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANK R. PROELICH. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL. 



To THE Board of Kducation, Madison, Wis.: 

Oentlemen, — The Citizens Visiting Committee begs leave to 
submit the following report of its examination of the high 
school. 

The committee this year finds itself happily in no need of 
urging the necessity of a new building; it would, however, em- 
phasize the necessity of providing the best piissible quarters 
for the school during the year between the old and the new 
building. Although a single year does not seem much in the 
continuous life of the school, it is one-fourth of the high school 
life of every pupil. Too strict economy in the temporary hous- 
ing of the school would do injustice to the pupils of next year. 

The committee has found the organization and discipline of 
the school very good. The citizens of Madison should be 
deeply grateful for the manner in which the teachers have 
striven by ingenuity, patience, and vigilance to make life in 
the old building endurable. The admirable discipline noted at 
the time of the recent fire was no accidental thing. 

The committee has found the teaching in the school on the 
whole satisfactory. There is much good teaching, but not so 
much excellent teaching as with right may be expected in a 
school of such size and prominence. Excellent teaching, how- 
ever, cannot be obtained without paying good salaries. At pres- 
ent salaries of high school teachers are being advanced all 
over the country and the supply of excellent teachers Is becom- 
ing smaller. It is obvious then that a school that does not in- 
crease salaries is falling behind in efficiency. The new high 
school building will probably increase the cost of maintenance 
and administration; the committee hopes, hovrever, that this 
will not have the effect of retarding such increases of salary 
as may be necessary to secure excellent teaching throughout 
the school. 

In considering the matter of secret societies the committee 
finds Itself In agreement with the opinion of most school au- 
thorities and teachers the country over, that they should not 
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exist in high schools; it has, therefore* confined itself to a 
consideration of the means best adapted to put an end to them. 
Under present conditions it seems that the parents of high 
school pupils are wholly and solely responsible for the exist- 
ence of these societies, and it is from their cooperation that 
the desired results may be expected. The committee is not 
in sympatliy with th3 present rule of the Board of Education 
excluding members of secret societies from representing the 
school in all contests and from all class honors. This rule 
seems to have been wholly ineffectual, and may tend to create 
sympathy for the members of the societies as srufferers from 
Injustice. 

The committee recommends that at the opening of each 
school year a circular letter from the Board of Education be 
sent to the parents of children in the high school and to the 
parents of children entering the high school, which shall state 
the objections to secret scx'ieties and the wishes of the Board 
in the matter. This letter should ask parents to encourage in- 
terest in the literary societies, and state the terms of admis- 
sion to them. The committee further recommends that all 
teachers of the school be asked to cooperate to encourage and 
promote the literary societies, and tnat the teacher of civics, 
in particular, by advice and direction assist the boys to organ- 
ize a "Congress" similar to the one at Denver, or a "Lyceum"' 
like that at Syracuse. Such organizations, essentially demo- 
criiiic. hav<^ proved most .<«uccessful in arousing and sustaining 
intf'io.«t not only in the literary societies but also in all sub- 
JeciS! iKM'tainiiiii; to i,\rnc[ citizenship. 

Thi* cumniiTtoc f.Hl.s that there should be provided a suit- 
able hall lor all bii^h school social affairs. The gymnasium 
of the new bnildiniir ^liould be constructed with this in view, 
an<l until the new building shall be remly for use, the hall 
sh( uld be provi.ie<l by the Board of Education. 

With the eiwtion of the new buildinK the school will be 
amply provided with facilities for indoor gymnastics, but will 
be left entirely without jrround for outdoor ^'mnasties and ath- 
letifs. A snb-comniiitee of the eitiz«'ns committee, consisting 
of liQv. V. T. Oalpin and Profe.ssor .1. F. A. Pyre, has had this 
matter under eonsideration and reef)nimends the purchase of 
one or two blocks of low lands on East MifJlin street and 
"Washinj^ton avenue, the same to be properly drained and 
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filled. The field can be gradually equipped with gymnasiura 
apparatus for outdoor work, track for track athletics, building 
for lockers, rubbing rooms, and baths. While primarily in- 
tended for the use of high school pupils the grounds could, un* 
der rules and restrictions, be used by pupils of the grades 
and as a general park and playground. The committee is pre- 
pared to furnish specifications with regard to plot (including 
cost of same), suggestions for the building, laying out of the 
grounds, etc. It is hardly to be expected that the city will 
at present feel able to incur the expense necessary for the pur- 
chase and equipment of such a field, but the committee is not 
without the hope that there are generous and public spirited 
citizens who will see to it that our high school students shall 
not much longer be without any place to play football, base- 
ball, tennis, track athletics and other outdoor games. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. Q. HUBBARD, 
EIDWARD O. ELLIOTT, 
AUGUSTUS TROWBRIDGE. 
EDGAR W. OLIVE, 
A. WOODWARD MOORE, 
FREDERIC TOWER GALPIN, 
MRS. T. S. TORMDY. 

J. F. A. pyre; 

KATHARINE ALLEN, 



SEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GRAMMAR GRADES. 



To THE Board of Education, Madison, Wis.: 

Oentlemen. — ^The committee appointed to visit the gram- 
mar grades of the city schools submit the following: 

The work in the schools has been particularly successful 
during the past year. Happy relations appear to exist among 
the pupils and teachers. Along the lines of mental develop- 
ment of the children we heartily commend the work of the 
teachers. The work in music shows improvement A slight 
improvement in writing Is noticeable but we doubt if vertical 
system should be continued. Manual training and domestie 
science has already proven successful. The new Doty school 
should unquestionably be provided with these departments. 
In several buildings the walls need tinting or retinting. The 
seats are poorly arranged and should be more carefully selected 
to accommodate the pupils where physical development Is 
either greater or less than the average. We urge that each 
building be disinfected throughout during the summer vaca- 
tion. This is done in other cities and as this is an inexpen- 
sive necessity It should be done. The use of donkey oil on 
the floors, woodwork and blackboards has proven decidedly 
unsatisisftictory. Its use should not be continued on account of 
its Injury to the clothing of children and teachers and its 
catching and holdinp: dust qualities. Saw dust should be used 
nior^ liborally as it is an excellent dust remover and leaves a 
fresh pine odor. In many cases It was applied too sparingly 
to secure the host results. The work of most of the Janitors 
Is gootl. Their work should be supplemented by women who 
could scrub the fltnirs on Saturdays. Appliances providing 
hot water for cleaninj;: purposes should be installed In every 
builiin.c. Wliile the montal dovelopraont of the children is 
satisfactory the neglect of their physical traiiiinc: is alarming. 
Stooped shoulders and narrow chpsts are tho direct result of 
conditions now existing. The desks and seats are partly at 
faiilr and this has already been mentioned. Tho little physical 
culture that is tau.^ht. nine times out of ten. Is practiced with 
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windows closed, making It a listless waste of time. Breath- 
ing exercises should never be attempted without a good supply 
of fresh air. The most crying need of the children is the use 
of the play grounds. In nearly every school the children are 
cautioned against stepping on the grrass and in some cases 
fines are imposed when a child breaks this tyrranical rule. 
The streets and sidewalks are in many cases almost the only 
places for recreation. This is certainly a deplorable state of 
affairs when the health of the children is sacrificed for beauti- 
fying of the grounds. We suggest a narrow strip of lawn in 
the front yards with a shrub or hedge background to hide the 
less sightly grounds which could be used by the children. 

ELIZABETH NECKERMAN, 
FRANC JES J. HEALY, 
MRS. AUSTIN T. REED, 
HORTENSE CONSTANTINE, 
FREDRICKA KLUETER, 
ELIZABETH FAUERBACH, 
MARION KICHTER, 
JESSIE N. SWANSEN, 
EMMA J. ELLIS. 
KATE R. SOHEMEDEMAN. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRIMARY GRADES. 



To THE BOABD OF EDUCATION, MadiSOH, WlS..' 

Gentlemen. — The committee appointed to visit the Primary 
Grades of the city schools submit the following: • 

We And much to commend as well as some things to criti- 
cize unfavorably. The work of the teachers upon the whole 
is faithful and painstaking and the results satisfactory. The 
pupils appear attentive and interested, for the successful 
teacher of the present generation gives to her scholars muc!i 
more than the humdrum rudiments of learning. A visitor is 
much impressed by Lho varying tones of the rooms, rdsulticg 
from the relation between teacher and pupils and we think 
that the best work is done where the teacher, maintaining 
firm discipline and cultivating Independence in the child, also 
rules by the strong tie of personal, sympathetic interest. 

The ventilation is jioticeably poor in the Draper, Lincoln. 
Hawthorne and Lapham schools, and the cooperation of the 
teachers with the janitors is asked that strict attention be paid 
to the regulation of the ventilating system, also that one storm 
window be loft off eacli room that fresh 'air may be admitted 
whenever possible. A storm door is necessary at the First 
Ward Kindergarten to protect the children from draughts. 

We add our plea to those of former years for the adjustable 
desks. The difference in size of children in the same grade is 
very noticeable in some rooms. Other janitors should follow 
the plan f>f the Washington School in placing heavy pieces of 
plank as footst(K)ls for pupils whose feet cannot reach the 
floor. 

(rood re.sults are being obtained through the individual work 
done with the pupils, and we hope this method may be the 
means of savin t;; to a wholo class many valuable moments 
sf»metinics wastt"*«l in the drawinir out of one slow pupil. We 
(l«?ploro th«.' froquiMit hand raising when not <alled for. and the 
wast i Mir of reciiatioii tinn' in efforts to maintain precision of 
ijftiiudo upon ihr* parf of smuU chilrlron. though the proper 
iior-iiioii in standiiii!- and hoMinir iho book while reading is 
iii'<T'Kf?ary. 
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A Yisitor Is always glad to see a plainly written program of 
work upon the board, though a marked deviation from the time 
limits is often noticed. 

The results obtained from the use of dramatic readers are 
very satisfactory and the child is being developed in many 
ways by this style of reading. The practice of story telling is 
also good, quickening the imagination and originality of the 
child. 

May not a slow, painstaking pupil become discouraged at 
the perfection of neatness required when the rapidly written 
spelling, arithmetic or geography in itself is correct? Much 
as neatness is to be commended we think it unwise to place it 
above perfect knowledge, apparently making the whole effort 
a failure. 

In the case of bad facial eruptions should not the pupil be 
kept at home as in the case of other contagious diseases? 

The problem of inadequate playgrounds is still to be solved. 
Much as the green grass adds to the appearance of the build- 
ings, if it is a choice between smooth lawns and the children 
playing in the streets, would it not be wiser to sacrifice the 
grass? 

As a rule the bull dingus are in good condition and the work 
of the Janitors careful and thorough. 

Respectfully, 

GRACE COCHRAN RAMSAY, 
GRACE NICODEMUS RILEY, 
MRS. B. MAUTZ, 
BFFIE C0URE5Y BETTS, 
LOUISE ALLYN, 
MABEL BARTLETT KROPF, 
JESSIEJ REED BUTLER, 
MARY J. HALL, 
MARGARET DURLIN WYNNE, 
LENA STONDALL, 
ANNIE L. TAYLOR, 
LUCY AUSTIN SMITH. 
June 26, 190G. 



ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOL 



Admission to the high school may be secured as follows: 

1. Graduates of the eighth grade of tlie Madison public or 
parochial schools may be admitted upon the presentation of a 
certificate of admission signed by the superintendent of city 
schools. 

2. Graduates of the eighth grade of the schools of other cities 
or of the country shools are admitted subject to such conditions 
and examinations as the superintendent may imi)ose. 

3. Candidates for advanced standing are admitted upon the 
following conditions: 

(a) Graduates from schools accredited to U. W. or a similar 
institution may be given credit for completed work provided 
such work is equivalent in t-ext-book, time, method and stand 
ing to that required in the Madison high school. In any case 
the credit given will be conditioned upon the character of the 
work done while with us. 

(h) Upon examination in subjects for advanced standing. This 
will apply to pupils coming from three-year high schools. 

In all cases the credit to be given will be determined by the 
superintendent and principal. 

TUITION. 

Tuition for all non-resident pupils, that is, pupils whose pa- 
rents do not live in the Madison school district, is as follows: 

High School. Ward School. 

Fall Term $10 00 $6 00 

Winter term 800 600 

Spring term 00 4 00 

Tuition is payable at the opening of each term. No reduc- 
tion in tuition will be made in case of absence for less than one- 
half term. 



MADISON HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 
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Required Studies. 



Algebra 5 

English ... .5 

History 3 

Drawing 2 

Rhetoricals 1 



Elective Studies. 



German 5 

Latin 5 

Physical Geog..5 Half year 
Civics 5 *' " 



Each pupil to take 21 hours of work. 



II 



Algebra o, Ist half year| German 5, 2d half yr. 

History 5 German 5, whole yr. 

English 3 \ Greek 5, 2d half yr. 

Rhetoricals 1 , Physiology 5, ** *• ** 

' Lalin 5 

'^-lo'^-v •'iKnr'' 

Each pupil to take 19 hours of work. 



Physics 5 

English 2 or 5 

III History 3 or 5 



I 



1 Liatin 5 

I German 5 

I Greek 5 

Arithmetic 5 

Each pupil to take 20 hours of work. 



IV 



Geometry . .5 

English 2 ur 5 

History 5 



' I^tin 5 

i Greek 5 

German 3 or 5 

! Kn«i:. Grammar 5. 1st half yr. 

I Economics 5, 2d '" '* 

Each pupil to take 2i) hours of work. 



1. To graduate, a pupil must complete fifteen units. 

2. A unit means one subject pursued for tive periods a week 
throughout the year. 

3. Pupils will not usually be allowed lo elect studies beyond 
the limit of the year in which thev are classitii*d. 

4. All required studies must be taken. 

6. Studies completed in any ^-iven year are Lnven full credit 
in making up the total n«»Cfssary for jrnuUiation. 

(). The numbei*s opposite the studies indicate the num>x»r of 
recitations per week. 
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MadiMa PuhJic Schooli. 



T. In makiog out the studies to be pursued for a givea y«ar 
the pupil must flrst take the required studies for that year and 
th«o add enough from the elective studies to make the required 
Dumberof hours per week for that y^ar 

The follow int; are sutrgestive courses arranged from the re- 
quired and elective studies to aid puj)ils in planning their work. 



AInbia.. 

Latin 

Kngllsh.,. 



Sn(]»li..,S ; 
I l)niimi..i , 

I KiictoiT's .1 ; 

: A]p:brl...,i' 
Civic*., I' I 

SIC:::!' 

lass:?, 



MeehTH ..i I Al|[cbrfl...5 I AI|ii:brB...3 I 

Kngliiii":* I ES([li9h.:!!i I 'Soiouy'.i \ 

History ..S | Histuiy.. .5 i Histo.y ..S 

Khelocrs 1 , Kheloii's .1 Kni(li>li...l 

' Kli*turi'i.l I 

(ictmnn ..It Phf sinl'y . it HhTiou'v .1 

Latia S ' (tttrmui...: ' Zm'lo'y ui- 

KnitliBli.. * • EDRliih.. 3 li<>taiir..3 

llhl..ry,. B HlMnrr.- ' "= ' 

Kliuloh's.! Kheuiri-s 



HiMurv 
Kti|Cll''fi- 
Klivtiiil'*. 



SdcDcc 



I 

^ Hinlory. .» IliOurv 



. S Same Kn Sci-i Phyilm.,.! ■ PhvaiCB....* 



. .5 , Flivsic*... 
. J I Atflhm'c . 

'.'..t ,' KnRliX'.: 



,y l\thi 
IV , i ■ Kn«U 



l..S Gronielcy.-ft 



TEXT BOOKS. 



WARD SCHOOLS. 

Rational Elementary Arithmetic. 
Rational Grammar School Arithmetic. 
The Natural Geographies. 
Sheldon's Word Studies. 
First Lessons in Language, 

Southworth. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, 

Southworth. 
Smith's Physiology. 
History of the United States, 

Fisk, McMaster, Scudder, or Gordy. 
Sheldon & Ck)., Vertical System Penmanship. 
The Modern Music Series. 
The Prang Text Books of Art Education. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

• 

Shakespeare — Selected Plays Bolfc, Eud^on 

Commercial Arithmetic Schiieck 

Algebra Marsh 

Geometry Shutts 

Composition and Rhetoric Thamdike 

American Literature Newcomer 

English Literature Pancoast 

Latin Grammar Bennett 

Latin Lessons Tiiell and Fowler 

Caesar Kelscy 

Latin Composition liiggs 

Cicero D*ooye 

Virgil Knapp 

Greek Grammar Goodwin 

Greek Lessons White 

Greek Composition Bonner 

Anabasis Goodtcin 

Homer Seymour 

German lesson Spanhoofd 

German Reader Brandt 

Physical Geography Gilbert and Brigham 

Ekiglish History ...Coman and Kendull, Cheynty^ Larned^ WalkAx 
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Madison Puf}lic Schools. 



Ancient History Meyers 

Mediaeval and Modem History , Meyers 

American History Channirhg 

Civil Govei*nment James and Sanford 

Physiology Martin 

Botany CouUer 

Physics Carkart and Chute 

Zoology Jordan and Kellogg 

In the higher Latin and Greek courses any approved text- 
book may be used. 



HIGH SCHCX5L GRADUATES. 



A full list of the graducUes from the High School for jyrevioua 
yearn, will befomid in the Annual Report of 1903-04, 

CLASS OF 1904. 

Mattie May Austin, Kindergarten Teacher. 

Ellis Pitt Abbott, U. W. 

Susan Naylor Armstron/^, U. W. 

Hazel Viola Alford, U. W. 

William Joseph Bollenbeck, IT. W. 

Otto Conrad Breitenbach. 

Emily May Bresee, U. W. 

Robert W. Bridfifman, U. W. 

Anna Blackburn, Menomonle Kind. Training Sch. 

Emily Ellen Chynoweth, U. W. 

Edwina Mary Casey, U. W. 

William Henry Conlin, U. W. 

Bessie Rachael Coleman, U. W. 

Mary Coleman, IT. W. 

Mary Elizabeth Curtis, IT. W. 

Leula Elsie Dillon. 

William Barstow Dugan. 

Audrey Amazon Davenjwrt, U. W. 

Helen Flint, U. W. 

Edwin Goi-don Fox, U. W. 

Marion F2mma Frederickson, U. W. 

Olive Marie Fehlandt, U. W. 

Flora Moseley Oilman, V. W. 

Jessie Alletta Johnson. 

Uuby Holt. 

Florence Alfortl Jewett. 

Ruth fjeland Jennings, IT. W. 

J. Cornelius Johnson, U. W. 

Elizabeth Verran Joslin, I^. W. 

Emma Kahl, U. W. 

Mary Fidelia I^ngfleld, U. W. 

Mamie Ella Ijathrop. 

Svlv'ia Elizabeth Lounsburv. U. W. 

Vera Alice Laugdon, U. W. 

Elizal>eth Lacy. 



IM Madiion PuMie Schools. 

Claude Campbell Luckey. 

Mary Florence Maher. 

RaymoDd Winthrop Moseley, U. W. 

Alexander William Morgan, U. W. 

Norma Marie Nebel, U. W. 

Walter Nebel. 

Eugene William Nebel, U. W. 

Elizabeth Cecelia O 'Grady. 

Edna Emma Pfister. 

Kate Post. 

Bernice Quinn. 

Mabel Elmira Rimsnider. 

Walter John Reif. 

Clara Edna Schneider. 

Paul Swenson, U. W. 

Alydth Maud Hunger ford Shaw, U. W. 

Lula Sophronia May Starks, IJ. W. 

Carlton Hendrickson Stalker, U. Mich. 

Charles Foster Smith, U. W. 

Anna Isabel Togstad, U. W. 

Jennie Mabel Taylor. 

Mary Janet Van Hise. 

Irene Bergita Vick. 

Ruth Corbott Van Slyke, U. W. 

CLASS OF 1905. 

Alice Irene Alford, !U. W. 
Aunabelle Allen, IT. W. 
I^na Irene Bergh, IT. W. 
Frederick Sarles Brandenburg, U. W. 
Elizabeth Brown, U. W. 
Dorothy Marie liurnham, U. W. 
Henry Balsley, U. W. 

Emilie Anna Boesling, Whitewater Normal School- 
Alma Mariu Boyd, T'. W. 
William Edward Boyle. 
Anna Isabel Butler. 
Elsie Josephine Bird, U. W. 
Beulah Jennie Chamberlain. 
l'hillii»s Chynoweth. 
Clara Marj^aret Cronin, U. W. 
Edna Fjorene Confer. U. W. 
Aliet^ lioatriee Cronin, IJ. W. 
Edwin Eoixl Curtiss. W W. 
Burton I-iamont Cramtpn. V. W. 



High School OraduaUa. 

Elizabeth Hyacinth Conlin. 

Katherine Agones DonOTao, IT. W. 

Aona Reglna Dudd. 

Victor Peter DLedrich, D. W. 

Anna Josephine Easer. 

Edward Philip Parley, U. W. 

Ida Fenton, U. W. 

Theo Fenton, U. W. 

Jane Bopeep Gapen, U. W. 

Alice Mary Qrover, U. W. 

Earle Edwin Gibba, U. W. 

Samuel Gallagher. 

Olive Goldeoburger, U- W. 

Clara Elizabeth Hart wig. 

Josephine Heuer, U. W. 

Sidney Philip Hall, U. W. 

Emma Isabel Hean. 

Madge Evelyn Holcombe, U. W. 

EInora Jean Hover. 

Prank Gardiner Hood, U. W. 

Agnes Learned .lohnson, U. W. 

Harry Kessenich, U. W. 

Mat>el Grace KtiUey. 

Caroline Kleinheinz. U. W. 

Anna Bell Klrach, Whitewater Normal School. 

Stella Otilla Kayser, U. W. 

Isadore Koltis, U. W. 

Barbara Hazul Klinefelter, U. W. 

Blossom Katherine Mivrie Ijaw, U, W. 

Agnes Veronica. Leary, U. W. 

Caroline Gail Libby, U. W. 

Mary Ellen LongUokl. U- W. 

Magarel Blanche Lylf, U. W, 

Tennyson Lathrop, U. W. 

Louis Marti nus Larson. 

Sai-a Blanclie Morgan, U. W. 

Helmer Clai-ence Nelson, U. W. 

Lylia. Jeanette Owens, U. W. 

Gladys Eva Pi-iesi, U. W. 

Marie Louise Pressentin, U, W. 

Francos Post. 

Nellie Clair Koybar, U. W. 

John Logan Rogers, U. W, 

Edna Arlislc Roloflf, U. W. 

Stephen Francis Regan, U, W. 

Morris WUford Richards, U. W. 



106 MadUon Public Schools. 

Lillie Josephine Scott. 

Alice Adell Sprecher, U. W. 

Anna Emelie Syftestad, U. W. 

Mabel Silbemagle. 

Jessie Clemens Smith, U. W. 

Margaret Helen Sullivan, U. W. 

Ole Selmer Syftestad, U. \V. 

Mary Katherine Taylor, U. \V. 

Kate Trainor, U. W. 

Mary Kegina Tormey, U. W. 

Alva Samuel Thompson. 

Joseph George Taylor. 

Jennie Elizabeth Vernon, Man. Training School, Menominie. 

Lulua Wittl, U. W. 
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MADISON, WI8. 
TRACT, OIBB8 * CO., PRINTERS 

1907 



DIRECTORY. 



BOARD MEETINGS. 

Begular meeting of the Board — First Tuesday of each month, 

at 7:30 P. M., Booms Board of Education, 

115 N. CarroU St. 



SUPERINTENDENT. 

Office o£ Superintendent — 115 N. Carroll St. 

8 to 9 A. M. 



Office hours, from 



SCHOOL SESSIONS. 

High School— From 8:45 A. M. to 12:15 P. M., and from 2 to 
4 P. M. Ward Schools— From 8:45 A. M. to 12:15 P. M., 
and from 2 to 4 P. M. Loiigfellow School — From 8:45 A. M. 
to 12 M., and from 1:30 to 3:30 P. M. 



SCHOOL CALENDAR— 1907-1908. 

Fall Term — 

Opens Tuesday, 8epteml>er 9, and closes Friday, Decem- 
ber 20. 

Winter Term — 

Opens Monday, January G, and closes Friday, March 27. 

Spring Term — 

Opens Monday, April 6, and closes Friday, June 12. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



1907. 



OFFICERS. 

Anthony Donovan Preudent 

O. S. NoRSMAN Clerk 

Frank Alfobd Treasurer 

B. B. Dudgeon Superintendent 



Frank Alford . . 
Okofo^' Kronokr 


MEMBERS. • 

T 

. 25 West Dayton . . 

. 1121 Rutledfire . 


erm Ezpirefu 
. . 1907 
. . 1907 


Anthony Donovan . 
F. W. Arthur 


. 339 W. Washington . 
. 408 W. Mifflin . . . 


. . 1908 
. . 1908 


0. s. norsman . . . 
Victor Lenher . . . 
Mayor Jos. C. Schubert 

ALD. F. E. TURNElkURE 


. 515 North Henry . 
. 158 Summit Ave. . 
. 1118 Sherman Ave. . 

. 166 Prospect Ave. . 


. . 1909 

. . 1909 

. Ex-Offleio 

. Bx-OgMo 



COMMITTEES. 



STANDING. 



Teachers . 
Course of Study 
Finance 
Supplies . 
Buildings . 



Donovan, Arthur, Kroncke. 
Lenher, Donovan, Krqncke. 
Kroncke Arthur, Schubert. 
Norsman. Schubert, Lenher. 
A I.KURD. Schubert, Turneaube, 
Kroncke, Lenher. 



CITIZENS' VISITING COMMITTEES. 



High School: 

Psor. W. O. Bleieb, Chairman. 
PBor. N. M. Fehnbhan. 
HiSB Lucy M. Gat. 
Mrs. B. G. Thwaites. 
Psor. B. L. Lyuam. 
Mbs. Maonus Swenson. 
Mas. WiLUAU Mabshall. 
PBor. O. C. Selleby. 
Prof. C. F. Shitb. 
Prof. J. D. Philupb. 
MiSH Hart Oakley. 
Mks. J. M. Parkinson. 
Mrs. C. a. Harfbi. 
Prop. B. A. Harfeb. 
PRor. M. B. Evans. 

Qkahuar Grades: 

Mrs. F. E. Turnkaubb, Chairman. 

Mrs. Adolph Kayser. 

Mrs. Henry Obove. 

Mrs. B. a. Moore. 

Mrs. 0. L. Bobinsom. 

Mrs. W. D. Curtis. 

Mrs. B. B. Wilbbb. 

Mrs. I^wrekce Mubphy. 

Mas. E. P. Appleby, 

Mrs. Fban'k Schoek. 

Mrs. E. B. McGilvaby. 

Pbiuaby Grades: 

Mrs. UBA.-4T Hkowebuan, Chairman. 

Mbs. L. S. Smith. 

Mrs. .10 kh Neddersen. 

Mrs. J. Sextos. 

Mrs. H. L. Kussell. 

Mrs. Gbor<]e F. H.^lversok. 

Mrs. II. PicKFORD. 

Mrs. E. R. Maurer. 

Mrs. Georor W.voner. 

Mrs. L. B. Rowley. 



DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 

1906-1907. 



R. B. Dudgeon Superintendent 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

J. H. Hutchison, Princip€U Physics. 

Anna B. Moseley Latin. 

Sub Tuixis Latin. 

Marie McGlebnan Greek. 

Mary MgGovern English. 

Saba D. Jenkins English. 

Helen G. Andrews English. 

Harriet G. MgDaniel English. 

Florence Stott English. 

Harriet E. Clark Rhctoricals. 

Irma M. Klienpell Gomian. 

Caroline M. Young German. 

Julia E. Murphy Ilistory. 

Edna R. Chynoweth History. 

Melvin J. White History. 

Bertha H. Preuss History. 

Winnie C. Warning Mathematics. 

A. Otterson Mathematics. 

August Grossman Mathematics. 

George R. Holeton Mechanical Drawing. 

Aletta F. Dean Science. 

J. H. Baker Science. 

Ina Zilisch Science. 

Ohas. a. Jahr Science. 

ALL SCHOOLS. 

Ida M. Cravath Drawing. 

Hannah Cundiff Music. 

Elizabeth C. Lange Domestic Economy. 

George R. Holeton Manual Training. 

SPECIAL TEACH KRS. 

Ethel M. Green Primarj- Grades. 

Grace M. Kier Ornmmar Grades. 



Departmetit of Public InstrtuAion, 190^^1907. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL {Fitti Ward). 

Mabt L. Edgar, Frinoipdl Eighth Grade. 

Cectelia O. Kavanagh Seventh Grade. 

Theda Cabtkr Sixth Grade. 

Mart C. Oleson Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Renette Jones Fifth Grade. 

Matilda Smith Fourth Grade. 

Carrie Hugoins Third Grade. 

Florence Nelson Second Grade. 

Hazel Doyle First Grade. 

Katherine Burns First and Second (trades. 

Charlotte E. Norton Kindergarten. 

Mabeij Lyon Kindergarten Assistant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL {Second Ward). 

Jessie M. Bowers, Principal,.,. Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Nellie Sprague Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Elizabeth M. Herpurth Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

Emma G. Hyland Third Grade. 

Emma Snyder , . . Second Grade. 

Pauline Shepard First Grade. 

LOITISE M. BRAYTON SCHOOL {Third Ward). 

Mary O 'Keepe, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Alice S. Godfroy Seventh Grade. 

Mame Riley Sixth Grade. 

Zilla E. Wiswall Fifth Grade. 

Caroline A. Harper Fourth Grade. 

Ella C. Heiliger Third Grade. 

Grace Van Beroh Second Grade. 

Jennie M. Williams First Grade. 

JAMES D. IXViY SCHOOL {Fourth Ward). 

Theresa G. Cosgro\'E, TrindpcH . . Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Rosette Blazer Fifth nnd Sixth Grades. 

Emma E. Quirk Third and Fourth Grades. 

M. Lena Hessman First and Second Grades. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER SCHOOL {Fifth Ward). 

Adeline Marvin. Principal Eighth Grade. 

Martha K. Riley Seventh Grade. 

Hermie Martin Sixth Grade. 

Eloa M. Shearer Fifth Grade. 

Kate Billinoton Fourth Grade. 

Alice O. Ekern Third Grade. 
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iBMA B. WiswALL Seoond Grade. 

Glabe uenoleb First Grade. 

JACQUES MARQUETTE SCHOOL. (Sia^h Ward). 

Kate H. Feeney, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Nklue Ivey Seventh Grade. 

Fannie Crawford Sixth Grade. 

Theresa Archibald Fifth Grade. 

Louise Zimmerman Fourth Grade. 

Anna Dunlop Third Grade. 

Emma K. Schermerhorn Second Grade. 

Elizabeth J. Graham First Grade. 

WASHINGTON IBVING SC^HOOL (New Sixth). 

Emily Parsons, Principal Fifth Grade. 

Lina Lessio Fourth Grade. 

Celia Hames Third Grade. 

Fannie M. Steve Second Grade. 

Addie I. Sutherland First Grade. 

Emily MgConnel Kindergarten. 

Elsie Thom Kindergarten Assistant. 

INCREASE A. LAPHAM SCHOOL (Seventh Ward). 

May Isabel Kay. Principal Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Elizabeth Dunlop Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

8. Alice Baker Fourth Grade. 

Mayme E. Casey Second and Third Grades. 

Mabel L. West First Grade. 

Katherine Fleming Kindergarten. 

Florence Lyon Kindergarten Assistant. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW SCHOOL (Ninth Ward). 

Sadie E. Gallagher, Principal... Fourth Grade. 

Margaret E. Cummings , Third Grade. 

Nora R. Cullioan Second Grade. 

Nora L. McKee First Grade. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL (N. E. Dist.) 

Anna B. Chamberlain, Principal Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

LuOY M. Cantwei.l Sixth Grade. 

Emma Van Bergh Fifth Grade. 

Jennie E. Neevbl Fourth Grade. 

Adeune Cornish Third Grade. 

Bessie E. Adams Second Grade. 
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Velmxb Pratt First Grade. 

MiLDBXD LocKWOOD First and Second Grades. 

Elizabeth Hughes Kindergarten. 

Illa Dow Kindergarten Assistant. 

RANDALL SCHOOL {Tenth Ward,) 

An ABEL Buchanan First and Second Grades. 

Christine Bandli Third and Fourth Grades. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 

1907-1908. 



R. B. Dudgeon Superintendent 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

J. H. Hutchison, Prinoipdl Physics. 

Anna B. Moselby Latin. 

Sub Tullis Latin. 

Marie McClernan Greek. 

Mary MoGovern English. 

Jessie E. Sherman English. 

Sara D. Jenkins English. 

Helen G. Andrews English. 

Harry K. Bassett English. 

Harriet E. Clark Rhetoricals. 

Irma M. Kleinpell German. 

Caroline M. Young German. 

Julia E. Murphy History. 

Edna R. Chynoweth History. 

Melvin J. White History. 

Bertha H. Preuss History. 

Winnie C. Warning Mathematics. 

S. J. Bole Mathematics. 

N. M. Miller Surrey ^Mathematics. 

George R. Holeton Mechanical Drawing. 

ALI.ETTA F. Dean Science. 

F. M. Surrey Science. 

Ina Zilisch Science. 

ALL SCHOOLS. 

Ida M. Cravath Drawing. 

Hannah Cundipp Music. 

Elizabeth C. Lange Domestic Economy. 

George R. Holeton Manual Training. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

MiNA Hendrickson Primary Grades. 

Vasuti Skidmore. Grammar Grades. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTOIJ flCHOOL. 

Mart L. Edgar, Pruieipol Eighth Grade. 

CEauA O. Kavanaoh Seventh Grade. 

Theda Caeteb Sixth Grade. 

Mary C. Oleson Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Rennette Jones Fifth Grade. 

Matilda Smith Fourth Grade. 

Anna Fischer Third Grade. 

Florence Nelson Second Grade. 

Pearl A. Chamberlain First Grade. 

Lulu Adams First and Second Grades. 

Cora A. Morgan Kindergarten. 

Mabel Lyon Kindergarten Assistant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

Jessie M. Bowers, Frincipdl Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Maude Whitney Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Elizabeth M. Herfxtrth Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

Emma G. Hyland Third Grade. 

Emma Snyder Second Grade. 

Pauline Shepard First (Jrade. 

loutse m. brayton school. 

Cora M. Gillette, Trind'pal Eighth Grade. 

Elga M. Shearer Seventh Grade. 

Mame Riley Sixth Grade. 

ZiLLA E. WiswALL Fifth Grade. 

Caroline A. Harper Fourth Grade. 

Ella C. Heiliger Third Grade. 

Grace Van Bergh Second Grade. 

Jennie M. Williams First Grade. 

JAMES D. DOTY SCHOOL. 

Theresa G. Cosorovb, Principal,. Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Rosetta Blazer Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Emma E. Quirk Third and Fourth Grades. 

M. IjENa Hessman First and Second Grades. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER SCHOOL. 

Adeline R. Marvin, Frindpal,., Eighth Grade. 

iJartha K. Riley Seventh Grade. 

Hermie Martin Sixth (irade. 

LORENA C. Reichert Fifth Grade. 

Kate Billington Fourth (Jrade. 

Adeline Cornish Third Grade. 
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Ibma B. Wiswall Second Grade. 

Clakb Denolkb First Grade. 

JACQUES MABQUETTE SCHOOL. 

Kate H. Feenet, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Kathebine E. Foley Seventh Grade. 

Ella C. Mann Sixth Grade. 

Thekesa Archibald Fifth Grade. 

Louise Zimmebman Fourth Grade. 

Helen Moobe Third Grade. 

Emma B. Sohebmebhobn Second Grade. 

Euzabeth J. Graham First Grade. 

WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL.. 

Emily B. Pabsons, Principal .... Fifth Grade. 

LiDA E. Lbssio Fourth Grade. 

Elizabeth Wilkinson Tliird Grade. 

Fannie M. Steve Second Grade. 

Adda I. Suthebland First Grade. 

Emily McConnell Kindergarten. 

Elsie Thom Kindergarten Assistant. 

incbease a. lapham school. 

May Isabel Kay, Principal Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Clabe J. Vandebhoof Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Chbistine Bandu Fourth Grade. 

Anna B. Schobinoeb Second and Third Grades. 

Ella E. Fehlandt First and Second Grades. 

Marie M. Redel Kindergarten. 

HENBY WADSWOBTH LONGFELLOW SCHOOL. 

Ina M. Barnes, Principal Fourth Grade. 

Mabgaret E. Cummings Third Grade. 

Nora B. Culligan Second Grade. 

Nora L. McKee First Grade. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHOBNE SCHOOL. 

Anna B. Chambkrlain. Principal, Eighth Grade. 

Clara Massmann Seventh Grade. 

Lucy M. Cantwell Sixth (Jrade. 

Minnie Gullickson Fifth Grade. 

Jennie E. Neevkl Fourth (irade. 

Anna L. Thomas Third Grade. 

Bessie E. Ad.\ms Second (Jrade. 

Velmeb Pratt First Grade. 
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Mildred Lockwood First and Second Grades. 

Julia B. Maxham Kindergarten. 

RANDALiL SCHOOL. 

Hattie Foote, Principal Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Edna A. Guilford Third and Fourth Grades. 

Ida a. Johnston First and ^Second Grades. 
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CLERK'S STATEMENT. 



Receipts and expenditures of the Board of Education from 
July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1906 $ 2,792 33 

State apportionment, school fund 12,759 91 

City school tax, 1906 65,000 00 

County school tax, 1906 11,590 00 

Town of Blooming Grove, joint district tax 2,161 05 

Tuitions collected 940 00 

Bents collected 1,026 00 

Interest on deposits 892 78 

Receipts Doty school bonds 30,425 00 

Receipts from High school l)onds 75,000 00 

Temporary loan. Capital City Bank 8,000 00 

Frame buildings sold 95 00 

Miscellaneous receipts 83 22 



$ 210,765 29 

EXPENDITURES. 

Apparatus and library $ 58 28 

Miscellaneous supplies 4,689 22 

Miscellaneous repairs 4,891 69 

Janitors and labor 6,978 67 

Fuel 6,399 42 

Furniture 242 50 

Clerk 's salary and census 300 00 

Free text books 179 51 

Printing 456 82 

Payments on Doty building 22,986 82 

Payments on Irving building 42 40 

Pftymonts on Randall building 2,480 91 

Payments on High school building 17,000 00 

Rent [»aid 880 00 

Macadam and other taxes paid 429 01 

Insurance 216 25 

Additional ground for Irving school 2,000 00 

Randall school site balance 3,680 00 



Clerk* » Statement. 
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Cement walks 384 21 

Grading school groundH 164 43 

Temporary loans repaid 15,500 00 

Interest on same 83 44 

Teachers' wages and superintendence 63.463 88 

Balance June 30, 1907 57,257 83 



$ 210,765 29 
O. S. NoRSMAN, Clerk. 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 



Receipts and Disbursements from July 1, 1906, to June 

30, 1907. 
1906. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1906 $ • 2,792 33 

July 1. PVom Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

July 7. Froni sale of l>oty school bonds 5,000 GO 

July 14. From balance from sale of Doty school 

bonds 25,425 00 

July 13. From Slatington-Bangor Slat« Co., 

f reijfht refund 18 12 

July 31. From Capital City Bank, interest for July 29 44 

Aug. 2. From Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

Aug. 29. From city treasurer, from sale of High 

school -bonds 25,000 00 

Aug. 31. From Capital City Bank, interest for 

August 38 38 

Sept. 29. From C. N. Brown, for 2 frame buildings 95 00 

Sept. 30. From Capital City Bank, interest for 

September 64 21 

Oct. 12. From .i. P. Mallett, rent 3 months 120 00 

Oct. 31. From Capital City Bank, interest for 

Octx)ber 18 56 

Nov. 17. From Capital City Bank, temjwrary loan 8,000 00 

Nov. 30. From Capital City Bank, interest for 

November 3 14 

Dec. 5. From Jos. Kaiser, rent 4 months 180 00 

Doc. 5. From Wisconsin Telei)hone Co., rent pole 6 00 

Dec. 5. FVom Miller, Waldron & Studeman, old 

pipe 16 89 

Dec. 7. From city treasurer, from sale of High 

school bonds 25,000 00 

Dec. 12. From Hinaiko Bros., old iron 48 21 

Doc. 3l. From R. H. Dudgetm, tuitions collected. 310 00 

Dc<'. 31. From ( apital City Hank, interest for 

Decom]>er 39 65 

1907. 

Jan. l->. From city treasurer, from sale of High 

Hch(><»l ])ontls 25,000 00 

Jan. 31. From Capital City Bank, interest for 
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January 48 05 

Feb. 4. fVom Jos. .Kaiser, rent 3 months 90 00 

Feb. 9. From J. P. Mallett, rent 3 months 120 00 

Feb. 9. From city treasurer, state apportionmei^t 12,759 91 

Feb. 28. From city treasurer, part city school tax 50,000 00 
Feb. 28. From Capital City Bank, interest for 

February 53 50 

Mar. 9. From Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

Mar. 28. From city treasurer, balance city and 

county school tax 26,590 00 

Mar. 31. From Capital City Bank, interest for 

March 136 2T 

April 6. From Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

April 6. From J. P. Mallett, rent 3 months 120 00 

April 30. From Capital City Bank, interest for 

April 166 23 

May 14. From Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

May 14. From treasurer Town of Blooming Grove, 

joint district tax 2,161 05 

May 31. From Capital City Bank, interest for May 158 21 

June 5. From Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

.June 27. From J. P. Mallett, rent 3 months 120 00 

Jime 29. From R. B. Dudgeon, tuitions collected. 630 00 
June 30. From Capital City Bank, interest for 

June 143 14 



$ 210,765 29 
The aggregate of certificates of appropriations was. 152,007 46 



Leaving a balance on June 30, 1907, of $ 58.757 S3 

One certificate of appropriation unpaid is 1,500 00 

Making net balance $ 57,257 83 

Frank Alfobd, Treasurer. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen. — I herewith submit the annual report 
of the public schools of the city of Madison for the 
year ending June 30, 1907. This will constitute the 
fifty-second report of the series, and the sixteenth by 
me. 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

Population of the city, estimated 28,000 

AsseBsed valuation, 1907 $28,471,405 00 

Rate of taxation for ail purposes. 1907 .014 

Rate of taxation for city school purposes, 1907 . . . .0042 

COST OF SCHOOLS. 

Teachers $68,463 88 

Incidentals 25, 292 36 

Sites, new buildings and furniture 48, 190 13 

Street macadam, cement walks and interest 1,061 00 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 
Number of children of school age in the city : 

First Ward 

Second Ward 

Third Ward 

Fourth Ward 

Fifth Ward 

Sixth Ward 

Seventli Ward" 

Eighth Ward 

Ninth Ward 

Tentli Ward 

Joint School District. N. E 

Total 0. 122 6,579 



1906 


1907 


327 


339 


586 


598 


276 


277 


556 


556 


859 


999 


1,186 


1,259 


675 


645 


722 


755 


484 


595 


220 


235 


231 


321 
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ENROLLMENT. 

Number of children enrolled in the public schools : 

1905-06 1906 07 

High School 620 611 

Washington School 574 547 

Lincoln School 273 267 

Brayton School .,. . . 323 3^2 

Doty School 188 205 

Draper School 420 358 

Marquette School 363 846 

Irving School 283 246 

Lapham School 243 242 

Hawthorne School 326 467 

Longfellow School 191 186 

Wingra Park School 32 75 



Total 8,786 8,896 

Number of pupils in the different grades: 

Kindergarten r 

First Grade , 

Second Grade 

Third Grade 

Fourth Grade 

Fifth Grade 

Sixth Grade 

Seventh Grade . . 

Eighth Grade 

First Year, High School 

Second Year. High School 

Third Year. High School 

Fourth Year. High School 

Total 3, 7»6 3, W96 

ATTENDANCE. 

1 905-00 1900-07 

Per cent, enrolled CO. 2 59. 2 

Average membership 3, 285 3, 369 

A verage daily attendance 3, 126 3, 180 

Per cent, of attendance 95 yO 

Total days of attendance for year 574, 496 588^<Rr\^ 



1905-06 


1906-07 


163 


248 


529 


468 


463 


479 


434 


440 


405 


415 


357 


380 


314 


342 


279 


284 


222 


229 


289 


217 


170 


154 


131 


134 


90 


106 
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Madison Public Schools. 



BUILDINGS. 

1»0(M)7 

m 

Number of buildings occupied 11 

Number of regular school rooms 72 

Number of recitation rooms used 20 

Number of sittings for pupils 3, 383 



TEACHERS. 



High School 

Eighth Grade 

Seventh and Eighth Grades 

Seventh Grade 

Sixth Grade 

Fifth and Sixth Grades 

Fifth Grade 

Fourth and Fifth Grades 

Fourth Grade 

Third and Fourth Grades 

Third Grade 

Second and Third Grades 

Second Grade 

First and Second Grades 

First Grade 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten assistants 

Special teacher Grammar Grade 
Special teacher Primary Grade.. 

Supervisor of Music 

Supervisor of Drawing 

Supervisor of Manual Training . 
Supervisor of Domestic Science. . 



28 
4 

4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
1 
8 
2 
8 
1 
8 
5 
8 
4 
4 



Total 



105 



• » 



TKACHERS REPORTS. 

Times tejichers were tardv 399 

Half days* absence •. 196 

Visits made to parents 649 

Visits made to sick pupils 317 



VISITS TO THE SCHOOLS. 

Number by the sui>erintendent 499 

Number by members of the board 64 

Number by ])areuts 3, 744 

Number by others 3, 536 
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AVERAGE AGE OF PUPILS. 

Upon graduating from High School, June 14, 1907: 

Boys 18 years, 2 months, 16 days 

Girls 18 years, 6 months, 4 days 

AVERAGE SALARIES. 

The average salary paid to men, not including the 
principal of High School and city superinten- 
dent, was $ 780 41 

The average salary paid to women, not including 

kindergarten assistants 571 12 

COST OF SCHOOLS. 

Cost of instruction in High School $17, 720 00 

Cost of instruction in ward schools 41, 918 88 

Cost of supervision 8, 825 00 

Cost of incidentals 25,292 36 

Cost per pupil in High School for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 29 02 

Upon average membership 32 75 

Upon average attendance 34 61 

Cost per pupil in the ward schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 12 76 

Upon average membership 14 82 

Upon average attendance 15 71 

Cost per pupil in all schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 15 31 

Upon average membei&hip 17 70 

Upon average attendance 18 76 

Cost per pupil in all schools for supervision: 

Upon number enrolled 98 

Upon average membership 1 13 

Upon average attendance 1 20 

Cost per pupil in all schools for incidentals: 

Upon number enrolled 6 49 

Upon average membership 7 51 

Upon average attendance 7 95 

Total cost per pupil for tuition, supervision and 

incidentals : 

Upon number enrolled 22 78 

Upon average membership 26 34 

Upon average attendance 27 91 
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In estimating the cost per pupil the salaries of prin- 
cipals, kindergarten, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, and regular and special teachers are included in 
the term instruction; the salaries of the superintend- 
ent and the supervisors of music and drawing are 
included in the term supervision; the term incidentals 
covers all other current expenses of the school, in- 
cluding all miscellaneous repairs but not the cost of 
sites, new buildings, or permanent improvements. 

STATISTICS. 

The enumeration of children of school age in the 
city at the close of the year gave 3,274 boys, and 
3,805 girls, making a total school population of 6,579. 
This is an increase for the year of 457. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled for the year 
was 3,896, of which number 1,903 were boys, and 
1,993 girls. This is an increase over last year of 25 
boys and 85 girls, making a net increase over last 
year of 110. The average daily membership was 
3,369, an increase of 84 over the preceding year. 
The average daily attendance was 3,180, an increase 
of 61 over the preceding year. 

The number enrolled was 59.2 per cent of the 
school population. The pupils were distributed 
among the grades as follows: Kindergarten, 248, or 
6.37 per cent of the whole number enrolled; primary 
grades, — first, second, third, and fourth, — 1,802, or 
46.25 percent; grammar grades, — fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth, — 1,235, or 31.70 per cent; high school, 
611, or 15. (58 per cent. 

The regular work of the school was carried on by 
ninety-five teachers, twenty-three in the high school, 
and seventy-two in the grades. In addition to these, 
four special teachers were employed to supervise the 
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work in music, drawing, manual training, and domes- 
tic science, two to assist in the grades, and four to 
assist in the kindergarten, making the total number 
of teachers employed one hundred five. 

In the grades the average number of pupils to each 
teacher, based on the enrollment, was forty-six; based 
on the average attendance, was thirty-seven. In the 
high school the number to each teacher, based on the 
enrollment, was twenty-seven, based on the average 
attendance, was twenty-two. 
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COST OF FUEL. 
Table Xo, I. 



School. 


Kind of 
Plant. 


Method of 
Ventilation. 


Kind 
of 

Coal 
Used. 


Tons 
Used 


Cost 

per 

Ton. 


Total 
Cost. 


Washington . . 

Lincoln 

Brayton 

Doty 

Draper 

Marquette . . . 

Irving 

Lapham 

Longfellow . . . 
Hawthorne. . . 
Bandall 


Hot air 
Hot air 
Hot air 
Hot air 
Hot air 
Steam 
Steam 
Hot air 
Hot air 
Hot air 
Stove 


With fan 
With fan 
No fan 
No fan 
No fan 
With fan 
With fan 
No fan 
No fan 
No fan 
No fan 


Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Hard 

Soft 

Soft 

Hard 

Soft 


130 

120 
96 
98 

134 
83 
91 

136 
68 
71 
32 


$3 97 
3 97 
3 97 
9 00 
3 97 
9 00 
9 00 
3 97 

8 97 

9 00 
8 97 


$539 92 
476 40 

881 12 

882 00 
581 98 
747 00 
819 00 
540 52 
260 11 
639 00 
127 04 



Table No. 11, 



School. 


Kind of 
Coal. 


Total 
Cost. 


No. 

Rooms 

Warm'd 


Cost 

Per 

Room. 


No Pu- 
pils Ac- 
commo- 
dated. 


Cost of 

Coal 

Per 

Pupil. 


Washington . . 

Lincoln 

Brayton 

Doty 

Draper 

Marquette 

Irving 

Lapham 

Longfellow . . 
Hawthorne. . . 
Randall 


Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Hard 

Soft 

Soft 

Hard 

Soft 


$539 92 
470 40 
381 12 
882 00 
531 98 
747 00 
819 00 
540 52 
'.'50 11 
039 00 
127 04 


1( 
6 
8 

10 
8 
8 
8 
6 
4 
9 
2 


$49 08 
79 40 
47 64 
88 20 
66 50 
93 38 

102 38 
90 09 
62 53 
71 00 
iV6 52 


547 
267 
352 
422 
353 
345 
246 
242 
186 
467 
75 


$ 99 
1 41 

1 08 

2 09 

1 50 

2 17 
8 82 
2 23 
1 37 
1 84 
1 69 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The new Doty building was ready for occupancy on 
September 24th. During the year the four school- 
rooms on the second floor were used by the element- 
ary grades and the six rooms on the first and basement 
floors by the first year classes of the high school. It 
was fortunate that these rooms were available for high 
school use at this time. They permitted the assem- 
bling of all first year pupils at one place for both 
study and recitation purposes. As a result these pu- 
pils have not suffered serious inconvenience from a 
lack of regular high school accommodations, nor has 
their work lacked efficiency. 

The Doty building is well constructed, conveniently 
arranged, and not without architectural merits. When 
no longer needed for high school classes, this building 
will furnish ample accommodation for the pupils of 
the Fourth ward for a number of years, and adequate 
facilities for instruction in all lines of elementary 
work, including kindergarten, domestic science, and 
manual training. 

The opening of the two rooms in the Randall 
school last fall relieved the crowded condition in the 
lower grades of the Draper school. The opening of 
a third room for the coming year will further relieve 
the Draper school and provide needed accommoda- 
tions for the pupils in the western part of the city. 

The matter of furnishing additional accommodations 
in the Longfellow school should receive prompt atten- 
tion. An addition to the old building cannot well be 
made without seriously interfering with the convenient 
arrangement and the proper lighting of the present 
rooms. The most feasible and satisfactory plan would 
seem to be the erection of a separate building near the 
one now in use.' The school grounds are sufficiently 
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large to permit of this without encroaching to any g^eat 
degree upon the playgrounds of the children. ' The 
rapidly increasing population of the Ninth ward and 
the demands for instruction in special lines, make a 
good sized building in this section desirable and 
necessary. In addition to the regular classrooms the 
the building should contain an assembly room, a gym- 
nasium, if possible, and ample accommodations for 
kindergarten, manual training, and domestic science 
work. An architect should be selected at once, plans 
secured, and the construction begun this fall. 

During the past year the nine rooms in the Haw- 
thorne building have all been occupied and some have 
been crowded. It was found necessary to transfer 
some of the pupils in the' third and fourth grades to 
the Marquette school. The continually increasing 
school population of this section will make the ac- 
commodating of all children during the next year a 
perplexing problem. Without question a new build- 
ing in this section will be necessary within a short 
time. 

NEW TYPE OF SCHOOL BUILDING DEMANDED. 

The time has come when a school building must be 
something more than a roof, covering four plain walls. 
Merely to house the children is not sufficient. Ac- 
commodations for the instruction of the children in 
the regular academic lines only will not satisfy modern 
demands. The newer and broader meaning of the 
term ^'education'* demands a training for the children 
that shall fit them to meet the varied social and 
economic demands of the day. The modern school 
building must therefore not only house the children in 
properly lighted, well ventilated, thoroughly heated 
rooms, but must provide facilities for instruction 
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along all regular and special lines incident to present 
day demands, and must furnish centers for the activi- 
ties that enter into the life of the community. 

The modern elementary school building should 
contain a large study room with adjoining recitation 
rooms for the accommodation of the upper two grades. 
The work of these two grades should be under the 
immediate charge of a principal and an assistant. 
Under this plan the program could be so arranged as 
to give the principal much needed time to inspect 
and supervise the work of the whole building. Such 
an arrangement would add little if any to the cost of 
instruction in the building, and would certainly in- 
crease the efficiency of the work and make possible 
the attainment of more satisfactory results. 

The elementary school building should also con- 
tain a large assembly room which will accommate all 
the pupils of the school. The frequent assembling 
of the whole body of pupils into one room unifies the 
school interest's, encourages a good school spirit, and 
adds strength and character to the pupil body. In 
such a room could be held Memorial Day exercises, 
celebrations of authors' birthdays, and general exer- 
cises of various kinds. Such a room should also be 
made a center of profit and interest to the community. 

The modern school building will not be complete 
without a gymnasium. The value of a sound body 
and the desirability of systematic physical training 
for the young, are so well recognized and highly ap- 
preciated that no argument should be necessary to 
justify the expenditure of money for these pur- 
poses. The gymnasium would afford also a playroom 
during inclement weather and make possible a partial 
supervision of the games of the children. 

The new buildings must not fail to furnish adequate 
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and approved facilities for instruction in all regular 
and special lines, including^ kindergarten, art, manual 
training, and domestic science. In the planning of 
new buildings these new uses and possibilities of the 
schoolhouse must not be ignored. 

FULL UTILIZATION OF SCHOOL-PLANTS. 

Not only do the needs of the present demand a new 
type of school buildings, but also a more complete 
and profitable utilization of the buildings and equip- 
ments. The school not only has obligations to all 
who enter its doors, but also to the many who through, 
various causes are unable to take advantage of the 
facilities offered. The school is doing a good work 
when it affords efficient instruction to all who apply 
for it, but it more completely fulfills its mission when 
it extends its uplifting influence to the indifferent and 
uncultured and gives them some appreciation of things 
educational. The welfare of the community rests 
not alone upon the culture of the few, but upon the 
integrity and intelligence of the many. The public 
school approximates its highest function only when 
it furthers the public good by bringing uplifting influ- 
ences within the reach of all. 

Madison has invested in school plants something 
like three-quarters of a million dollars, and expends 
annually for educational purposes nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. The school buildings are used only 
about six hours a day for about one-half the days of 
the year, and stand unused during the remainder of 
the time. About 4,000 children attend the schools 
and receive directly the benefits resulting from the 
large investment an annual outlay. 

It may be pertinent to ask whether the benefits ac- 
cruing to Madison are commensurate with the large 
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amount expended for schools. Is the capital invested 
in school plants as productive as it ought to be? Are 
the profits as large as can be expected? 

It may be fairly said that the Madison schools are 
thorough and efficient, and stand well up among the 
progressive schools of the country. The teachers of 
the city may be ranked high in their intelligence, 
efficiency, and in their earnest devotion to the inter- 
ests of the children. The Educational committee of 
the Woman's Club, the Public School Art Associa- 
tion, and other organizations have all done much to 
enlarge the equipment of the schools, to extend their 
influence, and to encourage in the community a 
higher sense of things educational. There is still, 
however, room for much improvement in the schools, 
and there still remain many ways in which the large 
sums expended and invested in an educational way 
may be made to make larger and richer returns to the 
city. The school authorities are not without some 
responsibility for a more complete and economical 
utilization of our public school plants. 

School Buildings as Centers, 

Something may be done to utilize school buildings 
more fully by making each a social and educational 
center for the community in which it is located. 
Parents' meetings, school receptions, coffees, and 
other gatherings may be held more frequently for the 
purpose of bringing together the people, rather than 
for the raising of money. More encouragement may 
be given to the arranging of free lectures, lantern 
slide exhibitions, and school entertainments of various 
kinds. These would bring the people of the neigh- 
borhood together from time to time, permit them to 
mingle in a social way, and furnish a means of in- 
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struction and entertainment. The interest in the 
schools would become more general and something of 
an uplift would result to the community. 

Evening' Schools, 

Another way to utilize the school buildings and 
equipments more fully would be the establishment of 
a few evening schools during a part of the school 
year. Although our city is small, yet in every 
section there are a few young persons beyond the 
compulsory school attendance age who need further 
instruction in the common branches. Many of these 
cannot attend the day schools because 'they are 
obliged to earn their own living, or because their 
assistance is necessary in the maintenance of the 
home. Others are not willing to enter the classes 
with the small children to get the elementary instruc* 
tion needed. Many of these would be glad to attend 
an evening school and receive special instruction. 

There are also young men and women in shops, 
stores, and offices who would be glad to take instruc- 
tion in special lines and thus fit themselves more fully 
for their duties. For these, instruction in elementary 
English, penmanship, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and 
perhaps in typewriting and stenography, would be 
exceedingly helpful and profitable. In an evening 
school these persons could take instruction in the lines 
desired and at the same time continue their daily em- 
ployment. 

There are also foreigners in the city who need in- 
struction in English and other elementary branches. 
An evening school would permit these persons to ob- 
tain the instruction desired without giving up their 
daily employment. 
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Utilisation of Domestic Economy and Manual Train^ 

ing Centers, 

Under present conditions the domestic economy 
and manual training centers are used only a few hours 
each day during the school year. The equipment of 
these^centers makes it possible to give instruction in 
lines which are very valuable and which would be ap- 
preciated by many. Many boys and girls in the 
lower grades and others not in the schools would be 
glad to take advantage of evening and Saturday 
classes in these lines. 

A wider use of the domestic economy center would 
result in much good to the community. Free evening 
and Saturday classes could be organized for the do- 
mestics of the city. Instruction in cooking and 
household economy would add much to the intelli- 
gence and efficiency of the girls and to the health 
and con^fort of the homes. 

Special classes could also be organized for house- 
keepers and for the young women of the homes. For 
these classes a small fee could be charged to cover ex- 
penses, and the course could include instruction in the 
various lines of household economy. Housekeepers 
with no hired help in the home would find the instruc- 
tion profitable, and those with help would be enabled 
to manage their homes with more intelligence and 
comfort. 

Vacation Schools, 

A further use of the school buildings could be 
made by the maintaining of one or more vacation 
schools. In schools of this nature instruction could 
be provided in the regular lines, and in manual train- 
ing and domestic economy. The session could be 
short and the exercises so varied as to combine recrea- 
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tion and instruction. The summer vacations are lon^ 
and many parents undoubtedly would be grateful for 
an opportunity to place their children where their 
time and activities could be so directed as to afford 
them entertainment and profit. It is generally con- 
ceded that children are happier and come through a 
long vacation in a better mental and physical condi- 
tion, when for a portion of each day their interests 
and activities have been directed regularly along 
some given line. Throughout the country the vaca- 
tion school has come to be regarded as an integral 
part of the school system, and its maintenance an obli- 
gation upon the school authorities. 

It may be said therefore that without question 
school authorities are not without some responsibility 
for a more complete and economical utilization of all 
public school plants. No effort should be spared to 
make the money invested in schools yield as large re- 
turns as possible in furthering the public good, and in 
adding to the joys and satisfactions of the people. 

THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

Some progress has been made during the year in 
the construction of the new high school building, but 
not so much as was desired or expected. The re- 
moval of the old building required much more time 
than was first thought necessary, and the excavating 
for basement and foundation walls was delayed to an 
unusal extent by bad weather, the presence of water 
in the ground, and the difficulty of disposing of the 
excavated earth. The scarcity and high price of 
labor, the unusual advance in the cost of all kinds of 
material, and inadequate transportation facilities, all 
seemed to conspire in retarding the progress of the 
work. The delay has been a matter of much annoy- 
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ance and embarrassment to the contractor, and a 
serious disappointment to all who are looking forward 
with eagerness to the completon of the building. Al- 
though the many and serious delays in construction 
have been disappointing, there is much satisfaction 
in knowing that all work is being done in a thorough 
manner; that the general construction is safe and sub- 
stantial to an unusual degree; and that the portions 
now constructed give promise of a building which 
from architectural and utility standpoints will be a 
credit to the city. 



SALARIKS IN OTHER CITIES. 
(Salarka for tfw year ending in June, 1907.) 



Grades. 



High 
Schools. 



Towns. 



Mini- 
mum. 



I 

Appleton $40 

Ashland 50 

Beloit 40 

Chippewa Falls.' 4/5 

Eau Claire 30 

Fond du Lac ... 47 
Grand Rapids. . 45 

Green Bay | 42 

Janesvillo 40 

Kenosha 40 

La Ci'osse 40 

Madison I 48 

•Marinette 40 

Merrill , 37 

Oshkosh ' 40 

*Sheboy{iran ■ 40 

Superior 45 



Maxi- 
mum. 



00$t)5 00 



Mini-I Maxi- 
mum.' mum. 



00 
00 
00 
00 

09 

00 
50 
00 
00 
(K) 
00 



70 
55 
60 
55 
55 
50 
56 
52 
05 
00 
67 



00 
00 
00! 



$«6 07 $116 67 



65 
60 
75 



I "n 



00 1 65 
56 72 



00 
00 
00 
00 



00 



75 
65 
75 
70 



00 60 



70 



00; 60 00 00 



00 
00 
00 
00 



50 
60 
60 
70 



00 60 
00| 62 
00, 65 
00 65 



OO; 100 00 

00; 80 00 

OO' 85 00 

00 100 00 
22: 100 00 
00, DO 00 

001 8« 00 
00 106 00 
(X) 100 00 
00 110 00 
00 120 00 
OOi HI (K) 
m 75 00 
50l 125 00 
(H)= 100 00 
00 100 00 



Ward Principals. 



Minimum. 



$120 00 
75 00 
60 00 
65 00 
70 00 
(>6 67 
65 00 
47 50 
43 00 
94 44 
100 (K) 
70 00 
60 00 
55 00 
75 00 
90 00 
75 00 



Maximum. 



$155 
100 

Hi 

75 

90 

83 

65 

72 

67 

111 

140 

95 

75 

80 

130 

120 

120 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
33 
00 
50 
00 
11 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



Average minimum monthly salary in the g^rades $41 75 

Average maximum monthly salary in the grades 59 42 

Average minimum monthly salary in the high school . . 66 55 
Average maximum monthly salary in the high school . . 99 23 
Average minimum monthly salary for ward principals. . 70 45 
Average maximum monthly salary for ward pri\vc\\)«A&. ^ ^& 
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The statistics in the above table were gathered by 
one of the superintendents of the. state for a special 
purpose and are inserted here as a matter of general 
interest. The table shows the range of salaries given 
last year in the several cities named, and indicates 
the highest salaries that the best teachers and princi- 
pals may receive, but affords no basis for estimating 
the average salaries paid. The length of the school 
year varies in the different cities, averaging about 
nine and one-half months. Owing to the fact that in 
some cities the salaries are paid for nine months, and 
in others for ten months, the table affords no basis for 
determining the relative yearly salaries paid. 

The number of teachers employed in proportion to 
the number of pupils enrolled is another element that 
must be considered in determining the relative amount 
paid for instruction in the different cities. In some 
of the cities given in the table, each ward building 
has a teacher for each room, or grade, and in addi- 
tion a principal to supervise all the work. In a few cases 
an assistant principal is also employed. In the Madison 
schools the teacher in charge of the highest grade in 
a building is also principal. The principals must 
therefore supervise their buildings, and in addition do 
the full work of a regular teacher in charge of a 
grade. Under this arrangement each Madison ward 
building has one teacher less than has similar build- 
ings in most of the other cities. In view of these 
facts it will be understood from the table that in the 
Madison schools fair salaries are possible for the effi- 
cient <^^rade teacher, but that the a^^gregate expendi- 
ture for instruction in each building is less than is 
paid for the same work in other systems of schools. 
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MADISON TEACHERS SHOULD HAVE MORE PAY. 

The Madison teachers need more pay because they 
draw salaries for only nine and one-fourth months, 
and must live for twelve months in the yrar. Persons 
in other lines of employment receive pay for about 
300 days in the year. Using this basis for estimating 
the teachers' compensations, a salary of $450. 00 per 
year means only $1.50 per day; a salary of $500 per 
year, only $1.60 per day; $600 per year, only $2.00 
per day. The average yearly salary paid last year to 
the women teachers of the city, including high 
school teachers, principals of ward schools, supervi- 
sors of special lines, and grade teachers, was only 
$581.00. The average salary of the grade teachers 
alone was only $502.92. In either case it was less 
than $2.00 per day on the basis of 300 working days 
to the year. The better class of women of the city 
engaged as nurses, saleswomen, stenographers and 
and typewriters, dressmakers, and even many scrub- 
women and domestics earn an equal or greater 
amount during the year. Many men engaged in com- 
mon labor earn more than do our teachers, and skilled 
laborers earn two and three times as much. 

It is a lamentable fact that after paying for their 
rooms and board, dressing themselves comfortably, 
and paying a few necessary personal expenses, many 
of our teachers have nothing left with which to pay 
their expenses during the summer vacation. They 
arc therefore obliged to coach pupils, teach in summer 
schools, do institute work, or to perform service of some 
other nature in order to * *make ends meet." In fact 
many of the teachers are receiving for their services 
little more than their board and clothes. 

The teachers should therefore receive more pay that 
they may be abl et oget the rest and t^CT^^X\o\v ^>\\v^'^ 
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vacation that will (it them for the duties of the com- 
ing year. The work in school-room is more trying, 
wearing, and enervating than in any .other line. It 
is said on authority that longevity in teaching is less 
than in any of the other professions and the period of 
effective service shorter. It follows that the teachers^ 
remuneration should be such as will afford them 
opportunity each year to recuperate their strength 
and restore their energies. 

Madison should pay better salaries in order to 
secure the best persons possible to fill vacancies as 
they occur. It must be remembered that the demands 
upon the Madison teachers are not slight. They must 
be cultured, refined, pleasing in manner, and faultless in 
taste. They must be able to mingle freely with the 
best people and be worthy of a welcome in the best 
homes. Parents have a right to demand that the 
teachers of their children shall be well-bred, well- 
informed, and with such personalities as will give 
emphasis to the better things of life. In order to 
seture properly equipped teachers, the salaries must 
be equal to or better than those offered in the best 
schools of other cities. 

Madison must pay better salaries in order to retain 
in our schools the best teachers. She can illy afford 
to have the best teachers gleaned out from year to 
year for positions in other schools where better sala- 
ries arc paid. A poor teacher is a useless expense; a 
good teacher is a profitable investment; the best 
teacher is the best investment. Madison can afford 
nothing less than the best. She must not only secure 
the best but must pay salarie* sufficient to retain the 
best. 

Madison should pay better salaries so that her 
teachers may afford the means of adding to their 
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power and culture year by year.. Live, progressive 
teachers are essential to efficient schools, and they 
must not only have proper preparation, but must also 
have ample opportunities for continued growth and 
development. 

Finally, Madison should pay better salaries because 
she is an educational center and should have the best 
schools in the state. Her welfare is more dependent 
upon the schools than upon any other interest in the 
city. The schools should not be looked upon as a 
burden, but as an opportunity. Money given for 
schools should not be considered as a charity or the 
payment of a debt, but as an investment that will 
bring ample returns in those things which make a 
progressive community and an enterprising city. 

MONEY EXPENDED FOR GOOD SCHOOLS AN INVEST- 
MENT NOT AN EXPENSE. 

In the issue of June 20, 1907, of the N^w England 
Jouriial of Education, a distinction is made between 
expense and investment. Expense is defined as that 
use of money which one pays for current bills, for 
the necessities of life, or for the maintenance of a 
plant. It is the outlay of money for which there is 
no dividend or kindred return. 

On the other hand, investment is that use of money 
from which may be expected special returns ; a loan 
of money for the interest ; the purchase of land or 
stocks for the expected advance in values ; the putting 
of money into products or commodities of various 
kinds to be held for an increase in prices. 

It is shown that money put into poor teachers, 
poor school-houses, and meager equipment brings no 
adequate return to the community and should be 
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considered an expense and a burden. On the other 
hand, money expended for the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient schools should be considered 
as an investment. Intelligence in the community 
means an increased earning capacity among the 
people, a higher standard of living, a wider range of 
wants, and a more intelligenl use of funds. These 
result in higher valuations, an increase in taxable 
property, and more revenue. 

The editor of the Journal of Education says: 

"If schools are supported merely to prevent pauperism and 
crime, if school-houses and teachers are no better than are 
necessary for the teaching of the rudiments of an education, if 
school buildinijs are so poor and children so lawless that pro- 
perty is worthless in the neighborhood, then the schools are an 

If children, because of the public schools, make men who 
pay more taxes than they otherwise would, or if tliey earn more 
money and buy of better grocers and tailors, patronize better 
physicians and dentists, rent a better house, and furnish it 
better, indirectly the city gets more taxes. Then the schools 
are an investment. 

If schools are so good that men of means move into the city 
and buy or rent property near some school, then the value of 
property is enhanced and the schools are an investment. 

If two thousand dollars are spent for teaching drawing and 
for beautiful art works in school, so that furniture dealers, 
carpet stores, i)aper-hangers, house i>ainters and decorators* 
picture dealers sell a higher class of gootls, and if all those who 
cater for i>atronage must lit uj) their i)laces more attractively, 
thereby patronizing all sorts of decoratoi's and furniture dealei*s, 
it does not take long for a city to get back more than $2,000 in 
taxes, if assessments are honestly mad**. 

If domestic sciiMu-e is so taught that the homos buy better 
meats and gfocerics, patronize better n'stauranis, have better 
furnished kiiclicns and dining-rooms, it doos not take long for 
a city to get back in taxes, iridirHctly, more than the invest- 
ment. 

If school gardens an* introduced and childi-en learu how to 
raise' small fruits and rare vegetable^ and lov..* to do it, so that 
as men and women tliey will not live in the conjosted district, 
win not live where they can have no ijarden. but will move out 
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where land has been taxed by the acre and they cause it to be 
taxed by the lot, it does not take long for a city to cret back a large 
return on the investment in school gardens. Whatever is put 
into a school that increases the earning capacity of the people, 
that heightens the taste, that makes people more appreciative 
and discriminating, is an investment and not expense." 

A LARGER PORTION OK THE CITY REVENUE SHOULD 

GO TO THE SCHOOLS. 

In 1905 the cost of teaching and supervision in the 
cities of the United States containing over 8, 000 in- 
habitants was $22.81 per capita of pupils in average 
attendance in all grades; in the North Central states 
it was $21.42; and in Wisconsin $19.45. In Madison 
for the same year it was $18.34. The total cost of 
schools in the same classes of cities, estimated on the 
same basis, was respectively, $40.59, $37.00, and 
$30.55. In Madison it was $25.43. It can be easily 
observed, therefore, that upon whatever basis a com- 
parison is made, the cost of schools in Madison, 
per capita of pupils, is less than the average in other 
cities of the country. 

This suggestion of more money for the schools may 
be considered from another viewpoint. It is un- 
doubtedly true that in the line of the higher and bet- 
ter things of life, the welfare of the city is more 
dependent upon the schools than upon any other 
agency. It is probably also true that the money used 
in the other departments of the city government 
brings no more ample returns in way of thrift and 
increased property values, than docs an equal amount 
given to the schools. 

It would certainly be unwise, and ought to be un- 
necessary, to increase the total tax rate of the 
city. When, however, the relative low cost of 
the Madison schools and the investment feature of 
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school expenditure are considered, it does seem 
that a larger share of the city revenue might wisely 
be appropriated to the support of the schools. 

SALARIES SHOULD BE GRADED ACCORDING TO MERIT. 

Schools are organized and maintained for specific 
purposes, and money expended for them should be 
regulated in proportion to the accomplishment of 
these purposes. The payment of salaries can be 
justified only on the ground of ample returns to the 
community, and must be regulated on the basis of 
service rendered. On this basis there can be no pos- 
sible justification for paying all the teachers of a given 
grade the same salary without regard to the value of 
the services rendered. It is equally without justifica- 
tion to regulate salaries on the basis of the length of 
service, unless it can be shown that length of service 
has been attended with a proportionate increase in 
efficiency. No more should the grade in which the 
teacher works be a basis for determining the amount 
of salary. There is no reason for paying more in the 
higher grades than in the lower, unless a wider prep- 
aration for the upper grade is demanded, or the de- 
mand for teachers is greater in proportion to the 
supply. **The only possible reason," says Henry 
Sabin, **why the high school teachers should be paid 
more than those in the grades, is because they have 
as a rule spent more time and money in preparing for 
their work. To teach algebra or rhetoric well is no 
more an evidence of skill or ability than to teach 
arithmetic or English grammar." 

In this connection it may be said that all positions 
in the public schools should be considered equally 
honorable. A teacher in any grade who does effi- 
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cient work should be given full credit, and should re- 
ceive her recognition by an increase of salary, rather 
than by a transfer to a higher grade. Salaries should 
be graded according to the worth of the work and not 
the worth of the position. A woman who wisely and 
efficiently cares daily for forty or fifty little children 
and gives them the right start in the path of learning, 
may be doing more for the community than the man 
who teaches Latin or Greek to a dozen boys and 
girls. Quoting again from Henry Sabin in the Jour- 
nal of Education: **She who has taught a child to 
read has done more for that child than any other 
teacher can do at any subsequent stage in education." 
Continuing Mr. Sabin says: **Quality of work 
ought to be the only criterion of success, and success 
ought to be the only criterion of true promotion. 
This rule is of universal application. If you feel 
that your position is shaky, improve your chance of 
retaining it by improving your work. If you are de- 
sirous of a position in a larger city, do your work so 
well where you are that your fame will spread into 
the surrounding neighborhood, and attract attention 
because of its excellence." 

A like exhortation may be made with reference to 
salaries. Whatever the salary, the teacher should do 
her work well; do the best she can; make a success; 
make herself indispensable to the schools, and an in- 
crease of salary will surely be forthcoming. 

MORE MEN NEEDED IN THE SCHOOLS. 

It is a matter of note that as teachers in the public 
schools of the country, the women greatly outnumber 
the men. In all grades of public schools of the coun- 
try, including the city systems and the rural schools, 
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the ratio of women to men is about 3 to 1; in Wis- 
consin it is about 6 to 1. In the cities of the country 
containing over 8, 000 inhabitants, the ratio of women 
to men is about 12 to 1; in the corresponding cities of 
Wisconsin it is about 10 to 1. 

Another noticeable fact is that the relative number 
of men engaged in teaching is growing less year by 
year. In the public schools of the country in 1880, 
42.8 per cent of the teachers were men. In 1905, 
the percentage of men had decreased to 24 per cent. 
In the schools of Wisconsin in 1880, 28.9 per cent of 
the teachers were men. In 1905, the percentage of men 
had fallen off to 13.8 per cent, a decrease of over 50 
per cent in twenty-five years. This decrease is in 
some degree startling, and forces the conclusion that 
within a few years the education of the children of the 
land will be almost wholly in the hands of women. 
This apparently inevitable outcome is an occasion of 
much serious concern on the part of leaders in educa- 
tional thought. How this preponderance of women 
in the teaching force of the school will affect the qual- 
ity of education is a question of vital import. 

It will be conceded at once that woman should 
have an important place in the education of children. 
The little ones in the primary grades need the woman's 
tender solicitude and responsive sympathy; the care- 
less, impulsive girls, and the passionate, awkward 
boys of the grammar grades respond to her instinc- 
tive appreciation of their needs and her patient efforts 
in their behalf; and the "inquiring youth" of the high 
school and the ' 'spirit-hungry" men and women of 
the college are influenced greatly by associating with 
broad-minded, big-hearted, intelligent women instruc- 
tors. 

It must not be inferred that woman's usefulness as 
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a teacher is confined to the moral and inspirational 
side of school life. Her efficiency is shown as well in 
other lines of instruction. She is accurate in scholar- 
ship and intelligent in methods of instruction. As a 
rule, women are indefatigable and painstaking work- 
ers and put into their teaching a zeal and a devotion 
that is rarely equaled by men. 

The unusually large enrollment in the Madison high 
school is due in part at least to the fact that the ele- 
mentary schools are under the^supervision of woman 
principals. These women put into their work more 
devoted and intelligent effort then can most men. 
The needs of the schools are understood and wisely 
looked after. The pupils almost without exception 
are ambitious for better things and eager to continue 
their education. The result is that the break between 
the elementary grades and the high school is slight, 
and the eighth grade classes are promoted without 
serious loss in numbers. 

However, after even the last word has been said to 
the credit of women as teachers, it still remains that 
education under women alone seems to lack that vi- 
rility, that vigor and tone, essential to strong and 
aggressive manhood and womanhood. In discussing 
this disparity in the number of men and women in 
the schools of the United States, Prof. Armstrong of 
the Moseley Commission says: — 

"To jmt the matter in very simple terms, it seems to me on 
thr ncciisioii of my former visit -ami the impression was 
contirmed during my recent visit -that the boy in [America is 
not beinjjT brought up to puncli another boy's head, or to stand 
havin«,' his own jmnched in a healthy and proper manner; that 
there is a sti-anjjfe and indefinable feminine air coming over the 
men: a tendeney toward a common, if I may call it, sexless 
tone of thought. 

If it be the province of education to mold the race, there is 
no other question of greater importance claiming our attention 
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at the present time—especially as the difficulty of obtaining 
male teachers is decreasing day by day. In both countries it is 
imperative that we should discover means of attracting men 
with practical instincts and of superior mental gifts into the 
teaching profession." 

Without question an efficient system of schools 
needs the services of both men and women. Both 
furnish elements of strength essential to a complete 
education. In discusing this question in his work, 
Education and the Higher Life, Prof. C. Hanford 
Henderson says: — 

"And yet it is highly desirable to have women teachers for 
boys as well as for girls, desirable so that the boys may come at 
all stages of their lives under the Intluence of good women, and 
may have the beneiit of their wisdom and point of view. But 
it seems to me equally desirable that girls shall be always in 
touch with good, strong men. The way out is very simple. It 
is to have both men and women teachers even in the lower 
schools. Coeducation can best be carried on by a coeducational 
teaching force, and coeducation, in spite of its difficulties and 
occasional disadvantages, still seems to me a necessary condi* 
tion of that nobler, freer life which is the goal of enlightened 
democracy. Society is made up of boy-babies and girl-babies, 
of boys and girls, of youths and maidens, of men and women 
and is vastly more interesting by reason of such a constitution. 
To perfect society is to perfect this human interplay and to 
bring about a more ideal comradeship all along the line, from 
the nursery onward. 

At the high school and university it is even more important 
for the carrying out of the purpose that the teaching body 
should include both men and women. At the high school, the 
question of sex is coming slowly into conciousness; at the uni- 
versity, it reaches an impulsive and uninstructed flood. Wise 
men are needed in the gymnasium to guide and strengthen the 
boys and men; wise women are needed to serve the girls and 
women. Both instructors must deal with the question fearless- 
ly and effectively, both to prepare for wise parenthood and to 
guard from evil. Hut in other lines of instruction, the best 
results come from utilizing the wisdom and experience of both 
men and women for both boys and gir-ls, men and women." 

It would seem therefore that the securing of the 
best results in public education demands the services 
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of both men and women, and that one of the import- 
ant questions facing the educational authorities of the 
day is the finding of some means of attracting to and 
retaining in the teaching profession a larger number 
of well-trained, high-minded, strong men. 

THREE FACTORS IN EDUCATIONAL ECONOMICS. 

The securing of more men in the schools is a part 
of a more general and fundamental problem, the 
securing of a higher standard of instruction for all the 
schools. This envolves the bringing into the school 
broad, high-minded, well equipped men and women. 
Three factors will have an important bearing on the 
achieving of this end, — better salaries, greater securi- 
ty of position, and promise of competency for old age. 

Sa/an'fs. 

During recent years teachers* salaries have in- 
creased in some degree, but not in a degree commen- 
surate with the advanced cost of living nor with the 
improvement of salaries in other employments. In 
view of the uninviting prospects a smaller number 
than formerly are becoming teachers and fewer are 
remaining in the ranks. The compensation is so 
meager that it is not worth while for young persons 
of ambition and talent to devote their lives to this 
work. It is beyond argument that to have good 
schools we must have good teachers; that to have 
good teachers the salary scale must be lifted to a 
place commensurate with the dignity and importance 
of the work. 

Briefly it may be said that better salaries must be 
provided to make it worth while for promising young 
persons to make proper preparation for the work of 
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teaching; to' ataract to the caUing the capable and 
the gifted; to retain in the ranks the tried and ex^ 
perienced; to make the work an ultimate calling, and 
not a convenient stepping-stone; and finally to afford 
to all teachers the means of continual growth and im- 
provement. 

Tefiurc of Office, 

Nothing perhaps is more embarrassing to the sensi- 
tive, dignified teacher than the fact that he must 
chance a re-election annually by an ever changing 
board of education. Independence of action and 
freedom from anxiety are essential to the best growth 
and the highest efficiency in work. In many places 
the annual elections have been superceded by a plan 
by which, after a certain probationary period, the 
teacher may be appointed for a definite extended 
period, or until the contract may be closed '*for cause.' 
The security offered by such a plan relieves the 
teacher of much wearing anxiety and makes possible 
a higher degree of dignity and independence. Dr. 
Winship says: — * 'Power, poise, and alertness are only 
developed by teachers of talent, adequately nourished 
in their own personal and professional life, with 
freedom to inspire children by direct touch of indi- 
vidual thought and life." 

Pensions, 

In most tvocdtions earnini:^^ power increases with 
age, and skill iWMl ex;)jrL knn.viv-d.^e b.'come profita- 
ble * 'stock in trade' for the declinin;^^ years. The 
successful, energetic business man in later life may 
enjoy the security and i)rofit of a permanent and well 
established business. The drudgery and hardships 
of active professional life may give wav to the more 
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desirable and remunerative duties of the consulting 
expert, of the retainer, or of the counselor. The 
teacher's period of effective work is comparatively 
short, and the skill and power gained through his 
active years arc not such as may be useful in other 
lines. In fact the duties of the teacher are. apt to 
unfit him for other remunerative employments. This 
uncertainty of a competence for old age makes the 
teacher's calling undesirable and even forbidding to 
many. 

The recognition of the desirability and even the 
necessity of some plan for providing a retiring fund 
for teachers is very general, and has resulted in the 
adoption of pension systems of some form in many of 
the leading states and cities of the country. These 
systems vary widely in organization and methods of 
operation, but in all are recognized the dignity and 
importance of the work of education. In all strong 
emphasis is given to the fact that the purpose is not 
charity or philantlirophy, but the securing and main- 
taining^ of a high grade of efficicMicy in the teaching 
force. It would seem that no argument should be 
needed to make it clear that no system of schools may 
hope to secure the highest grade of efficiency until 
some |)hin of pensions is adopted and made effective. 

Inciter salaries, greater security of position, and 
more freedom from anxiety for the future should make 
the calling of the teacher more inviting, the work of 
the schools more efficient, and the recognition of the 
importance of the public school system more general. 

MKPICAU SCHOOL INSPhCriON. 



In our city the existence and control of infectious 
and contagious diseases are looked after by tl\^ c\\>j 
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health officer. In every school, however, are a few 
cases of defective sight or hearing that cannot be de- 
tected and remedied without a general system of in- 
spection for which the health officer has no time, and 
for the services connected with which no compensa- 
tion is provided. There are also in almost every 
school a few children affected with nasal, throat, or 
skin diseases, the existence of which the parents are 
ignorant or indifferent, or for the medical treatment 
of which they have no means of paying. These chil- 
dren are greatly handicapped in their own work, and 
their presence in the school interferes seriously with 
the comfort and work of other children. An intelli- 
gent, kind-hearted physician under moderate pay 
could be of great service in detecting the presence of 
disease, by preventing its spread through the schools^ 
by reporting cases to parents with recommendations 
for treatment, and by putting needy cases in the way 
of receiving needed attention. A moderate sum ex- 
pended in this way would result in a greater immunity 
from disease in the home and a better condition of 
health in school. 

Secret Societies Cease to Exist in Our Public 

Schools. 

We are pleased to note that secret societies will not 
exist in the future as organizations in connection with 
our public schools. We wish to note briefly as a 
matter of record the method by which this result has 
been attained. 

With a view to checking the growth of these secret 
organizations and diminishing their influence, on 
October 4, 1904, by a unanimous vote, the Board of 
Education passed resolutions denying such organiza- 
tions all public recognition and forbidding to all 
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members of the same the priviledge of representing 
the school in any literary or athletic contest, or of 
serving as a class officer or as a member of a class 
committee. 

The salutary effect of these resolutions was soon 
felt throughout the school, the growth of the organi- 
zations was checked, their influence lessened, and the 
shelf-important and exclusive spirit of the members 
was less noticeable. In a degree the members of the 
societies came under the ban of the school and the 
school sentiment became unfavorable to the secret 
organizations. 

Although the carrying out of the provisions of the 
resolutions reduced the harmful influence of secret 
societies to a considerable degree, it did not assure 
their complete elimination from high school circles. 
Realizing that so long as these existed there would be 
a degree of social discrimination and unrest, Mr. T. 
E. Brittingham circulated a petition among the par- 
ents of pupils belonging to the secret societies, 
requesting the Board of Education to take such steps 
as might be necessary to eliminate permanently from 
the city schools all organizations among the pupils 
known as fraternities, sororities, or secret societies, 
and pledging to the board their support in any reas- 
onable action for the accomplishment of this end. 
With much effort and patience Mr. Brittingham suc- 
ceeded in presenting the subject to the parents of all 
pupils belonging to the societies, and succeeded in 
securing the names of a large majority of them to the 
petition. This petition was presented to the board 
on December 10, 1906, and in compliance with its 
provisions the following resolution was adopted: — 

Resolvedj That the Board of Education hereby orders that 
secret societies in the public school system of Madison be dis- 
continued at the end of the present academic year, and that the 
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joining of such organizations or the continuing of memberahip 
in the same after that time by school pupils be sufficient 
grounds for the suspension'or expulsion of such pupils from the 
privileges of the schools. 

In compliance with the requirements of this resolu- 
tion, all pupils belonging to school fraternities and 
sororities have resigned their membership in the 
same, the charters have been surrendered, and the 
chapters have ceased to exist in connection with the 
schools. 

This prompt action on the part of the pupils is 
highly commendable and is greatly appreciated by the 
school authorities. It is to be hoped that all legiti- 
mate benefits, social, moral and intellectual, that 
these societies claimed to offer, can be and will be sup- 
plied to the pupils in a better way under the sanction 
of the faculty through well managed social clubs, 
literary societies, and other organizations. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ART ASSOCIATION. 

We note with pleasure the continued interest of 
the Public School Art Association in the welfare of 
the schools. During the past year advancement has 
been made in the way of securing additional works of 
art for the school-rooms, in having the tinting of 
the school-room walls harmonious and restful, and in 
making all the buildings more sanitary and attractive. 
This is one of the important movements connected 
with the schools and its influence is felt not only in 
the schools but in the homes and in society at large 
in the way of an increased appreciation of the good 
and beautiful. 

The work of this association is highly appreciated 
by the school authorities and hearty cooperation in 
further efforts will not be withheld. We are pleased 
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to insert here the report of the president, Mrs. A. O. 

Fox. 

Madison, Wis., June 8, 1907. 
To the Metnbers of the Madison Public School Art Association: 

' Five years ago next October the work which we are now 
carrying on was begun. At that time the interiors of our public 
school buildings presented for the most part a most unattractive 
and barren appearance. Many of the walls had become dingy 
and the plaster broken. The few pictures which adorned them 
were mostly of an inferior grade, many of them ^'cast-offs'' con- 
tributed from attics, and had not been selected with reference 
to any general plan of decoration or to their fitness for use in 
the school buildings. 

These rooms while not lacking in the best of instruction, were 
yet rather cheerless places, both for our children and for their 
teachers to spend so large a portion of their time in. We 
wanted to convert these school rooms into places where our 
children would love to come, and where the children of all 
kinds and classes of people would grow up with the knowledge 
of and love for the beautiful things in art. We hoped that with 
pleasing harmonious colors on the walls, and with reproductions 
of the world's finest pictures hanging before them all of the 
children would improve or acquire a taste for beautiful things, 
which perhaps would be reflected again in their lives at home- 
and in the houses where they lived. 

This meant the exercise of a great deal of tact in disposing of 
many of the undesirable pictures then on the walls, then the 
repairing and proper tinting of those walls followed by their 
adornment with nice pictures and other attractive mural deco- 
rations. 

The work was commenced in the Washington school where 
the idea originated and has continued step by step throughout 
all of the public ward school buildings of the city, and we are 
proud to say that we possess u|>on our school walls, many choice 
pictures from the leading artists of the world, both ancient and 
modern, and that each is in its place for a specific purpose. In 
our Washington school alone we have one or more from the fol- 
lowing Masters: Michael Angelo, Rapheal, Botticello, Del 
Sarto, Corregio, Murrillo, Titian Van Dyke, Rembrant, Reyn- 
olds, Valasquez, Corrot, Dupre, Millet, Turner, Landerseer, 
Bonhcur, Remington, and others. 

Our statuary forms an important part of our school decora- 
tion. We have from two to ten subjects from the world's great- 
est sculptors in every grade, comprising many of the works of 
Michael Angelo, Delia Robia, Donatello, Da Forli, Thorwald- 
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son, St. Gardens. Nearly all of these subjects/have been pur- 
chased from Caproni Bros., of Boston, and are acknowledged to 
be the finest reproductions made. 

Our exhibit of pottery modeled from clay by pupils in the 
public schools is a credit to our Art teacher, Miss Cravath, and 
the teachei*s who assisted her. 

The children have taken great delight in the work of raising 
funds for the purpose of decorating the school walls, and it has 
had a marked effect upon them in making them more cleanly 
and orderly. There is no desire.on their part to deface the wails 
with pencil marks, or to do anything that will mar the beauty 
of the place where they spend more waking hours than in their 
homes. 

In two instances very excellent teachers have told me that 
they seriously considered leaving the city to teach elsewhere, 
but had upon second consideration decided to remain, for they 
feared they might not find such beautiful and attractive schools 
elsewhere. Tlie parents have entered into our work with un- 
tiring enthusiasm, and we owe much of our succeess to their 
help and co-operation. 

Our work has not by any means l>een confined to securing ob- 
jects of Art. We have done much to bring before the Board 
of Kducation the crying needs of the schools: better sanitary 
conditions, better facilities for lighting the buildings, new 
windows have been cut in darkened walls, hallwavs and corri- 
dors have been made light and airy by doing away with the 
much despised cloak rooms. 

The establishment of a rest room in each school has met a 
long felt need. In buildings where from four to six hundred 
pupils are assembled there has been heretofore no means of 
caring for them in case of sudden illness. We have now in 
every school in the city a quiet room, furnished with a wicker 
couch, a pillow and V)lanket. a rocking chair, and other simple 
comforts. A place wliere weary teachers may spend a few 
moments in rest and quiet during th»' noon hours, gathering 
useful strength for i>ending work. 

The hygienic reason for proper tinting of the school walls 
has been made a subject of study. \V<* secured samples of color 
restful to the eye from a prominent decorator, and although 
our walls have in many instances been a gn^it disajjpointment 
to us, owing to lack of funds with which to do tht* work, 1 feel 
that in time we will succeed in making them all tliat we can 
wish. 

There is a growing ne«;d for assembly lialls for the general 
asseml)ly of the grades, and tor school receptions and other 
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similar meetings. These balls should be well ventilated and 
have numerous exits for the safety of the children. 

More pictures are of course needed, but these should now be 
purchased only a few each year, and I urge the greatest care in 
their selection. Much thought should be given in choosing 
suitable subjects. We have purcliased a valuable portfolio con- 
taining a thousand or more prints representing the leading pic- 
tures of the world, and this collection will be of great assistance 
to the committee in making proper selections. 

I suggest the exercise of the utmost care in the appointment 
of the committees for choosing of pictures, that only those per- 
sons be named who have had an opportunity to study the good 
things in Art, and who understand the purposes and uses to 
which the difiPerent examples are adapted. The committee 
should also study the hanging of pictures, the use of mouldings, 
and in general familiarize themselves with the details of the 
work, at the same time keeping close to the original plan and 
the main purpose of our organization. 

In conclusion I wish to thank all of tlie ward committees and 
the teachers and my associate otticers for their earnest work 
and untiring co-operating efforts in behalf of our purpose- 
Their good works testify to tlieir labors. The Board of Educa- 
tion, I am very happy to say, lias accepted our work in the 
same spirit with which it has been done, and without their 
kindly and etlicient assistance much of what has been done 
could not have bpon realized. 

In completing the work in the ward schools and in the deco- 
rating of the s]>lendid new high school building during the next 
few years, I trust those actively engaged in tlie work will gain 
as much real pleasure from their tasks as we have in the past. 

Yours very truly, 

AxxiK \V. Fox, 

President. 



TREASURERS REPORT. 

From June, 1906, to June, 1907. 

Balance on hand June 1!)00 $559.31 

From Washington school 147.37 

From Lincoln school 17.25 

From Bray ton school 

From Doty schoul 50.25 

From Draper scliool (54.00 

From Marquette school (i0.14 

From Irving school 87.62 

From Lapham school 13.20 
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From Lon^^ellow school 

From Hawthorn school 18.71 

From Randall school 37.25 

From General Fund 1.00 



Total $1,056.10 

EXPENDITURES. 

For pictures $352.43 

For frames 181.53 

For plaster casts 167.15 

For freight, cartage, express and boxing 54.04 

For hanging casts, wire, hooks, glass, etc 19.70 

For magazines 17.10 

For pottery 17.00 

For window shades, curtains, table, etc 25.66 

For postage 4.70 



Total $839.31 

Total receipts for 1907 $496. 7^ 

Balance from 1906 559.31 



Total $1,056.10 

Total expenditures 839,31 

Balance in treasury $ 216. 7& 

Arabelle S. Brandenburg, 

Treasurer. 

THE PENNY SAVINGS FUND. 

We note with satisfaction the continuance of the 
Penny Savings Fund system in the ward schools of 
the city. The results during the year have not been 
all that could be wished, and yet they offer no occa- 
sion for discouragement. We feel that the success 
attained during the past year fully justifies the con- 
tinuance of the system. We wish to assure Mr. C. 
N. Brown and the women who have so cheerfully 
aided in carrying on this work that their interest and 
efforts have been highly appreciated, and have not 
been without valuable results to the schools. 

We are pleased to insert here the report prepared 
by Mr. Brown: 
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Madison, Wis., Augrust 12, 1907. 
Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, City SuperiiUendeiU of Schools, Madison ^ 
Wis.: 
Dear Sir — I take pleasure in smbmltting' herewith a state- 
ment of the condition of the Madison Penny Savings Fund from 
August 29, 1006, to August 1, 1907. 

Amount collected to Sept. 1, 1906 $4, 872 42 

Collected since that date 1, 275 72 

Total collection to August 1, 1907 $6,148 14 

Disbursements to Sept. 1, 1906 83,352 90 

Disbursements to August 1, 1907 1, 187 94 

Balance, not including interest 1, 607 30 

$6, 148 14 

Resfmrces. 

Cash balance as above $1, 607 30 

Interest credited to date of last report 235 52 

Interest credited since said date 91 30 



Total resources $1,934 12 

Liabilities, 

Cash credited on outstanding pass-books. . . $1, 480 88 
Interest credited on the same 83 16 



Total on pass-books $1, 584 04 

Balance to redeem outstanding stamps 370 08 

Total $1 ,934 1 2 

The following is a comparative statement of the condition of 
the Fund now and at the date of the last report: 

1906. 1907. 

Total receipts $4,872 42 $6,148 14 

Total withdrawals 3, 484 42 4, 549 64 

Cash balance 1. 519 52 1, 607 30 

Total interest credited to fund 2.%5 52 :J2H 82 

Amount due depositors on books 1, 516 72 1, 480 88 

To redeem outstanding stamps 238 32 370 08 

Total number of books issued 517 olK) 

Total number withdrawn 280 351 

Total number outstanding 227 248 

Books showing one deposit... 70 95 

** '* two "... 48 38 

** •* three ** ... 45 39 
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Book showing four deposit... 18 

five "... 11 

** six ** ... 5 

'• seven "... 4 

•' " eight "... 1 

nine "... 3 

ten "... 

" " eleven "... 1 

" twelve "... 4 

thirteen "... 1 

fourteen *' . . . 4 

" fifteen "... 

" '* sixteen "... 2 

'• seventeen *' ... 

nineteen "... 

" twenty "... I 

" " twenty one "... ;{ 

twenty-three "... 1 

twenty-st'ven "... 

" twenty-eight "... 

" " thirty-three "... 

Largest individual depcsit $75 02 

Over *60 1 

t3etween SoO and $(>0 1 

Between $40 and $50 1 

Between $:U) and $4o 7 

Between $2i) and $3(> 5 

Between $15 and $20 9 

Total number of deposits on books out- 
outstanding 8(»8 

Of these, there were made during the 

year 221 

Of the latter number there were de- 
posits on old books IXt 

Made on new books >«> 



23 
15 

7 
5 
4 
6 



2 

1 
o 



1 

1 





1 

2 

1 

1 

$52 90 


o 

3 
3 
5 

8 

843 

227 

12«5 
101 



The balance would luive been larger, and the figures of the 
deposits woidd have been somewhat more favorable had not 
four of the largest depositors, whose accumulations amounted 
to $239. SO, exchangtjd their ])ass- books for cerlificates in the 
Northwestern Buildin^^ and Ijoan Association. These certifi- 
cates participate in the profits of th(» Association, and have 
paid a much higher rate of interest than is allowed on the pass- 
books, and depositors are encouraged to make the exchange. 
No member.ship fee is charged and additions may be made to 
the deposit at any time, sums as small as $1.00 being received. 
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The amouDts received by the collectors from the teachers in 
the (UfTereDt schools has been as follows: 

1906. 1907. 

Washinjrtou School $ 00 $ 93 41 

Lincoln School 7« 73 39 IS 

Brayton School 24: 52 179 83 

Doty School 76 7:\ 159 07 

Draper School 65 99 136 42 

Irvinjf School 146 22 123 69 

Marquette School 151 48 84 50 

Lapham School 6^ j 00 19 m 

Lonj^'fellow School 79 21 125 39 

Hawthorne School 53 3>< 61 32 

Randall School 44 16 

Totals $!»54 16 *1, 0<)8 66 

This doe.s not show the moneys i)aid in at tht* ottice or in va- 
cations, or deposited by the scholars in the parochial schools. 

As in piHivious years the work of distributinif the stamps and 
collectinvr th»* money from the teachers has been done ])y one 
or more ladies in each waixl, the total number assisting? i)ein>j 
fourteen. The work involved ing^ettinjr and distributinj^ the 
stamps, in coilocting the money from the teachers and brinj,^- 
ing it to the ottice has been very considerable, but it ha^ been 
done cheerfully in the ])elief that the work was one worth dointr, 
and in thehoiKJ that the result would justify the etlort. Measured 
by the etYort made, the result has b«?eu somewhat disappointing. 
There has been some progrrss but not tlie progress hoped for. 
l-icss than 8 pei*cent of the pupils enrolled in the ward st*hools 
have j)ass-l>ooks, and of the 218 pass-l)()oks outstanding, less than 
one-half show more tlian two deiK>sits, and only 35 show more 
than live deposits. The object of the work is to teach the habit 
of saving. Habit is not formed by doing a thing once, but by 
doing it repeatedly. It has tak<Mi many acts of saving and 
denial for a pupil to acipiire the dollar required to obtain a 
pass-book^ but if no further deposit is madn, or if the pupil 
stops when two or three (lej)osits ww niad«', the habit is not 
formed, and the result sought for has not be-n obiained. Ex- 
perience has shown that the essential factor in the success of 
the work in any school, is tlie teacher's belief in the work. If 
it is done witli enthusiasm, it is invariably successful. If done 
perfunctorily or grudgingly, it might alnKKt as well not be 
attempted. Tho^e who have undertaken tiie work with enthu- 
siasm have never complained that it was burdensome, or that 
in making the work obligatorv. the Hoard of Kducation wa^ 
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imposing added burdens upon those already loaded to the limit 
of their capacity. If the work is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing with enthusiasm, for otherwise it will not be done well. 
All of which is very respectfully submitted, 

Charles N. Brown, 

Secretary, 

PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS. 

The subject of recreation centers and public play- 
grounds is receiving the attention of educators and 
philanthropists throughout the country. Dr. J. C. 
Elsom, professor of physical training at the University, 
has been interested in these movements and has given 
them considerable study. We are pleased to insert 
at this point a statement from him in regard to the 
value of play in the education of the child. Special 
attention is called to what is said in regard to pro- 
viding simple apparatus for our school yards. This 
matter is worthy of attention on the part of the 
school authorities. 

Play an EssoUial Purl of Education. 

It is comparatively in recent years that child study has been 
a large part of the work of the educator ; not a great while ago 
we learned that tht* history of the child's development is in 
large measure the history of the development of the race. 
After careful thought and investigation, educators have very 
generally concluded that play is absolutely essential to the 
development not only of the child's muscular system, but of his 
brain and nerves as well. We have found that by means of 
I>lay, the social instinct is cultivated ; the child is taught to 
respect the rights of others, and to work together with others 
for the good of the miiny. The child, by means of play, trains him- 
self for the serious things of life; the very movement and spirit 
of the games of childhood show that the child is being led by 
some strange, benelicent instinct to assist in his own life's 
training. 

We should therefore try to assist the children in their play, 
instead of thwarting and forbidding it. At a rticent convention 
in Chicago, educators from all parts of the country came to- 
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gether, and discussed the problems of plays, and playgn^ounds. 
Many scientific addresses were made by prominent men and 
women, and the general thought of the whole convention was 
the social and moral value of play. It was concluded that the 
training which a well directed playground gives is not less 
valuable than the training given by the schools. It was shown 
that play was the best possible preparation for the life of the 
citizen in a democratic state, and that the acquiring of the 
power of self-government and of obedience to law were essential 
results of successful play. Jane Addams said that at present 
our cities were spending one hundred times as much for the 
care of delinquent children as they were for such recreation a» 
would prevent their delinquency; and that any wise city should 
reverse the expenditure. We could not expect our young 
people to grow up moral unless we furnish them proper oppor- 
tunities for recreation. 

Madison should have in every one of its school yards some 
proper space for play and some simple apparatus upon which 
the children might exercise in a safe and beneficial way. The 
spending of a few hundreds of dollars in this way is, in my 
judgement, one of the wisest moves the School Commissioners 
could possibly make. The outlay in money need not be very 
great, but the results would be more far reaching than many of 
us would be likely to believe. It is a duty whicn we owe to the 
children of the city. Their education is at best one-sided, 
unless we give them facilities for developing their bodies, 
while we are trying to promote their mental growth. 

J. C. Elsom. 
Madison Playgrounds, 

It is fortunate that among our citizens are so many 
who have an appreciation of the influence of pleasure 
drives, parks, and playgrounds upon the development 
and welfare of our city. The value of these to our 
people in the way of recreation health, comfort, 
pleasure and culture, cannot be well over-estimated. 

Not the least in importance among these projects 
is the securing of a number of playgrounds for the 
children. Through the foresight and liberality of a 
few of our citizens, the city now owns, or controls by 
lease, four tracts for playground purposes. These 
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are the Burr Jones field, the Kendall field, Bog Hol- 
low, and a plot of ground near Dow*s mill. 

During the year of 1905-190(1 the Educational de- 
partment of^'the Woman's Club directed its energies to- 
ward the development and use of these playgrounds. 
Public talks were given and articles were written for 
the local press with a view to arousing an interest in 
these projects. In the spring of 1906 a play was 
given at the Fuller opera house by the graduate club 
of the University to further the interests of this 
work. With the sum thus raised, with a gift of $100 
from the Woman's Club, and with smaller gifts from 
individuals, nearly $400 were raised for improving 
and equipping the Burr Jones field as a playground. 
The Educational department of the Woman's Club 
then secured the appointment of a committee consist- 
ing of the Mayor, the Park Superintendent, and a 
member each from the Woman's Club, the Attic 
Angels' Association, and the Board of Education, to 
which committee were turned over the funds and the 
direct management of the grounds. The committee 
purchased a modest apparatus, secured a director for 
the summer months, and on July 1, 1906, formally 
opened to the public the Burr Jones field. 

During the past summer, from June ITth to Au- 
gust 27th, the grounds have been open daily with U. 
A. Johnson, a University graduate, as director. Dur- 
ing two eveningi^ of the week instruction has been 
given to classes of older i)ersons. During the month 
of August daily instruction was given in Lake Men- 
dota in the art of swimming. 

The playgrounds have been much improved and 
new apparatus has been added. The average attend- 
ance on the grounds during the summer was 120. 

The bubble fountain donated by the Attic Angels, 
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the flag from Mr. W. G. Kropf, and the flag-pole 
from the Standard Telephone Company, will all be 
put in place before the opening of another year. In 
the last tax levy the sum of $500 was included for 
playground purposes, and was available for the season 
just closed. An equal or greater sum has been prom- 
isd for the next year, which will make the continu- 
ance of this work certain. 

This work is important, and the efforts of all who 
have been instrumental in making it a success will not 
be unappreciated. Special credit is due Mrs. Lew F. 
Porter, without whose constant interest and well 
directed efforts success would have been impossible. 
Valuable assistance has also been given by the Mayor, 
whose constant support was given to the movement 
and through whose influence a liberal appropriation 
was secured from the council. 

THK HIGH SCHOOL. 

As a matter of record, mention should he made of 
the method of carrying on the work of the high 
school during the construction of the new building. 

A ccoinodations. 

For the accomodation of classes, four rooms were 
used in the old engine house, six in the city hall, four 
in the Madison Free Library, and six in the new 
Doty building. It was particularly fortunate that the 
rooms in the Doty building were available, as they 
furnished convenient accomodations for all the first 
year pupils for both recitation and study purposes. 
By this plan all the pupils of this class were gathered 
into one building and were under direct supervision 
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throughout the school day. For the other classes, 
rooms were provided for recitation purposes only, the 
pupils doing most of their studying at home. The 
four rooms in the old engine house were not entirely 
satisfactory because of their location, limited size, 
the presence of unpleasant odors, and the lack of gen- 
eral ventilation. The rooms in the other buildings 
were comfortable and served the purposes of the 
school fairly well, the rooms in the library building 
being especially pleasant and convenient. 

In this connection we desire to express our appre- 
ciation of the kindness and courtesy extended at all 
times to the school by the persons in charge of the 
several buildings in which rooms were used, and to 
heartily thank them for their thoughtfulness and 
painstaking efforts to make teachers and pupils 
comfortable. 

ffi^/i School Work. 

* 

Through the watchfulness of the principal and the 
unusual faithfulness of the teachers, the work of the 
year was carried on without serious loss in efficiency. 
The teachers were responsive to every demand and 
patiently made the best of unfavorable conditions. 
A most excellent spirit prevailed among the pupils. 
As a rule they were prompt and regular in attend- 
ance, attentive to work, and orderly in their conduct. 
That four hundred pupils from the three upper classes 
could be turned upon the streets almost hourly 
during the school day with so little confusion that 
their presence was hardly noticeable, speaks well for 
the management and reflects credit upon the pupils. 
It is a matter of satisfaction to know that the loss to 
the high school during the construction of the new 
building will be much less than was at first feared.. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The work of the past year has not been without 
some strong features. More rational views of educa- 
tional ends have prevailed, and a«¥ educational effort 
has taken a more practical turn. The recitation has 
been made a working rather than a testing period, 
and the activities of the school room have come to 
resemble more closely the activities of real life. 
School life has come to be regarded as life itself rather 
than a preparation for life. There has also come some 
appreciation of the fact that the end to be sought in 
school work is not so much knowledge cis power; that 
it is not so important what pupils know as what 
they can do. These conceptions have given effort 
more directness and made the adaptation of meth- 
ods more rational and effective. The advance of the 
past year affords earnest hopefulness for greater 
efficiency in the year to come. 

I wish to express my full appreciation of the loyal 
devotion and the intelligent efforts of the teachers, and 
my gratitude to the board for their continued confi- 
dence and support. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. B. DUDGEON. 
Madison, Wis., August, igoj. 



REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH 
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Dear Siii— I have ilie honor of subinitiing to you my six- 
teenth annual report on Ihii high school. 
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The increase in tardiness was due in large part to the diffi- 
culty of keeping the clocks in various buildings together. Con- 
siderable effort was made to keep all clocks with that in the 
superintendent's office. 

In bad weather, it was almost impossible for the crowds in 
the narrow halls of the engine house to put on wraps "and make 
their next recitation in ten minutes. 

It will be uotetl, however, that the number of tanlinesses is not 
much in excess of the year 1891-1892. 

The per cent of attendance fell below that of the past two 
years. In fact, the increase in tardiness and the greater irregu- 
larity of attendance constitute the two disagreeable features of 
the year 's program. 

THE NEW PLAN. 

The new plan, made imjjerative by the destruction of tlie old 
building, brought with it some annoying features. To teacher 
and pupil alike the trij) between chisaea has not always been 
enjoyable. During good weather there seemed to be but little 
objection to it, but in stormy days no one favored the plan. 

With the high school diatrfbuted over the city, it seems im- 
I>088ible to avoid a certain amount of traveling. If the engine 
house could be abandoned and the fourth gra<le brouglit nearer 
the city library, our difficulties in making elianges of classes 
would be materially lessened. 

Considerable surprise has been expressed on account of our 
getting along so easily under such annoying conditions. The 
result has been attained bv the determination of teachers and 
pupils to make a success of the work in spite of all difficulties. 
Much credit is due to pupils in their effort to conform to re- 
quirements under new circumstances. With a very few excep- 
tions, they have responded splendidly to all demands made upon 
them. Left more exclusively to themselves, made more nearly 
the masters of their own time, most of them have shown Ji high 
degree of self-control. 

Final records show as well that time has been well spent. 
There will be failures under any plan. There seems to be no 
reason to supjmse that the plan has had much to do with the 
failure in studies. The |>oor student will be a poor student 
under all circumstances, (convenience in recitation or in the 
disposal of his time will seldom make a good student out of a 
poor one. Difficulties in the way of study are, at best, numer- 
ous enough and distractions are fre<juent enough to discourage 
the best student under the most favorable arrangement. It is 
desirable, therefore, that in the arrangement c>t TviQTW?»^ «(»\x<^ 
should be selected as will be most couveiiieTiX. 
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A part of the success of the year has been due to tradition. 
If it be assumed that the work is to be pushed with the iiimal 
vigor, there is little dou])t about achievement. A second influ- 
ence aiding the general efficiency of the yearns work is found in 
the arraugement of the program itself. Its definite plan and 
its careful observance by teachers and j)upils have contributed 
to the ease of general management. 

SCHOOL SPIRIT. 

We have undoubtedly lost something in school spirit. With 
several centers the groups at each center do not feel themselves 
so much a vital part of the whole as formerly when we were 
all at one place, but the loss has not }»oen so great in real spirit. 
The maintenance of good scholarships, the response to various 
new and not always agreeable demands have shown a continuance 
of a school spirit which reveals the true life of the school. 
School character is best shown in the quick and earnest response 
to daily assigned duties. In this respect we seem to be doing 
as well as before. 

CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. 

At the risk of monotony, I wish to still further insist upon 
the co-oiK*ration of parents during the coming year. We need 
it all the time and rejoice in it, hut we need it most of all at 
this trying time in our high school history. When pupils are 
all housed in one place, each in his own assigned place, we are 
much loss in need of referring matters to parents, but under 
present conditions, when pupils are loft so much to themselves, 
it is oxccodingly inij)ortant tluit i)aronts take much care in under- 
standing fully and in guiding pupils correctly in the disposal of 
thoir time. Parental attitude toward all school activities has a 
profound influence in the conduct of affairs. Teachers' efforts 
are materially strengthened or weakened by tne way ])arent8 
look upon a ]Mij)il's daily lifo. If attention be duly given by 
parents to the following we shall be greatly aided in advancing 
pupils: 

1. They should insist upon careful preparation of lessons at 
home. This involves the nunntenance of regular study 
hours, and such a freedom from interru]>tion as will secure 
the uecessars' hours for studv. 

In the past we have had frequent requests for the privi- 
lege of studying at home. Here is an op])ortunity to test 
the plan in its fullness nnd show what can be done with it. 
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2. Thej should insist upon regular and punctual attendance upon 

recitations. 

3. They should require pupils to keep every engagement and 

to attend every exercise demanding their presence. 

In no way beyond an intelligent appreciation of our efforts 
<jan parents be so decidedly helpful as by observing the three 
points above stated. 

Insistence upon parental co-operation in these particulars is 
no assumption of the existence of indifference on the part of the 
parent. It is rather an assumption of interest and a willing- 
ness to do all in their power to make home conditions and influ- 
ences all conduce to the advancement of pupils. 

FAILURES. 

The causes of failure have often been discussed. To those 
most intimately connected with high school administration not 
much C4in be said to add to existing knowledge upon the subject. 
Account has been taken of most of these causes and determined 
effort made to remove them. Although we do not like to as- 
sume lack of study as the chief cause, this is given by teachers 
in a majority of cases. Judgment in such failures is based upon 
reports from pupils and parents and seems fairly accurate. As- 
suming that a pupil knows what effort is necessary to accom- 
plish a given task, it seems beyond belief that any considerable 
number of pupils would voluntarily fail to exert themselves suf- 
ficiently to secure swccess. and yet, in the iliacnssion of failures 
with parents and pupils, it too frequently api)ear8 that insuffi- 
cient time has been spent upon the subject. 

Another cause is found in poor mf^thoda of study. This often 
accoimts for the extremely long hours spent in the preparations 
of lessons. **IIow to do it effectively" is the great question 
whose answer can, in most cases, be determined by consultation 
with the teacher. 

A final cause — too often overlooked in thoae days — is found in 
the number of studies re<iuired for gra<luation. 

A unit, when defined as a aubjci't pnraued for five periods per 
week for one vear, mav mean all sorts of tliinsrs. From <»bserva- 
tion upon the preparation of pu[>il8 — our own jnid foreign — we 
have no hesitation in saying that the diversity in the meaning 
of a unit is beyond the ordin:iry coinprehension. To illustrate: 
A pupil comes to us from a small srh<»ol advertising the com- 
pletion of fifteen units. The standings are all above 90%. The 
pupil begins work under the best arrangement that can be made 
"but his record with us seems to hover around the passing mark 
or in brighter pupils may reach 80'^ or alvovc. "tl vi^ \.x^\N?5 
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clear that our requirements are above those of rnaoj schools — at 
all events our estimate of a pupil's performance seems to fall 
below that of his former school. In some instances the old rec- 
ord is maintained in splendid standings, but these are exceptions. 
" If so many units are to be required, it is only natural that 
attainments in each must be correspondingly reduced. This 
mu^t be true for any school. Requirements have increased while 
pupil capacity remains nearly the same. The impossibility of 
maintaining the old standards is painfully evident. 

Conscientious pupils and teachers are striving to reach the 
standards of priMlecessors whoso graduation did not demand the 
completion of so many things. This leads to an increase in the 
number of hours of stu<ly, a reduced and disappointing stand- 
ing, and in some cases complete despair. 

The reniedv is not found in the reduction of the value of the 
unit and a consequent cheapening of the whole course, but 
rather in a reduction of tlie number of things to be studied at 
one time. Maintain intensity of study in a few things. Let the 
range be less extensive so that greater thoroughness may be 
secured. 

THE ANNUAL. 

The publication of the Tvchoberahn bv the Annual Board 
under the management of Messrs. Moritz and lleilman was a 
success. The (piality of tho material together with the mechani- 
chanical execution, seem to make it worth while. The quality of 
the book is further aflirmed by the demand for it, itfl sale re- 
sulting in a proht to the high .school j>icture fund of $51.02. 

PAKTIKS. 

There is no dou])t about regulations having had some influ- 
ence on ]»artics. It is well known that the quality of the party 
has been enhanced. There are, of course, some unauthorized 
parties participated in by "high school and university students 
and their friends." 

L should rec(jminend that some measures l>e taken to call to 
aecount the hi^di sclio<»l jmpil who manages a party for revenue 
only. One encouraging feature, according to reports from relia- 
ble authority, is that these j)arti«'s ar«' not well attended by high 
school jmpils and are not financially successful. 

In tliis connection it is interesting to know that these unau- 
thorize«l parti«'s n«>t having the sanction of s<-hool authorities are 
not in such goorl repute as those authorized In- the Board and 
atten<le<l bv the teachers. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Activitj in athletics was confined to football and track teams. 

The football season ^vas most successful, both in the standing 
of the team and in the surplus in the treasury. 

The success of the team was in large measure due to the per- 
sistent and efficient service of Dr. Charles McCarthy. Certainly 
in him the team had an excellent coach who believed in the boys 
and their ability to win. 

The season goes into athletic history as one of the most suc- 
cessful. 

Some advance has been made in mn'uring a better attitude of 
athletics toward athletic jiroperty. For years pupils seemed to 
think that any equipment in the way of apparatus or suits fur- 
nished them l>ecame their personal property. As a result, at the 
opening of each athletic season, we found ourselves bankrupt in 
equipment and too often in money. 

For a long time the idea has prevailed that all money in the 
athletic treasury belonged j)rimarily to those who took part in 
athletics. For thorn it must be expended in all sorts of extrava- 
gant ways. If not wholly exp(»udod for suits and general equip- 
ment, it must })e drawn upon for trips to neighboring or distant 
towns in order that the athletes might have a good time. Many 
times it has been assumed that such trip has been earned and 
therefore due. The risk of it all must be assumed bv the man- 
ager and the money j)ai<l regardless of our wants for the com- 
ing season. 

A better attitude prevails in these later years. Athletic goods 
are coming to be (•on8i<lered high school property and not the 
property of any individual. We hope in time to have athletes 
feel comfortable over the surplus remaining in the treasury. 

TXTERSCHOLASTIC MEET. 

Our sucM-ess in this moot was soarcoly more to bo expected 
than ill former years. Some reasons for such failuro are evident. 

1. The boys have no jijymnasiuni. It is impossible to get into 
the physical condition nooo.ssary for strenuous contest without 
severe training. This involves a place in whioh to train. The 
absence of such a piaoo is no doubt soniowhat responsible for our 
position in thr intors<-holasti<* moot. 

2. Boys do not uso well tlio opportunitios offered. 8ome are 
indifferent to the rules of training and think that endurance and 
excellence can bo so»-urod by a tow days of unusual effort. It is 
true there is much dilhculty attontling the use of the U. W. 
track. The time after school is largely oonsumed in \»ro\\8>^^tvviw. 
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and ^oing to the track, so that but little time remainB for actual 
training. 

It is assumed that the new building will aid in securing op- 
portunities for better training. 

3. No opj)ortunity offered by a good building — no efficient 
coacliing can take the place of persistent effort. From some 
indications accompanying our part in the interscholastic meet, one 
can scarcely escape the conclusion that some of our boys do not 
enter athletic events with sufficient determination to succeed. 
They give up too easily. They are easily discouraged and seem 
to be forever followed by some sort of accident which takes 
them out of competition. 

It is, i)erhaps, expecting too much to look for success in all 
departments of athletics. If we succeed in some one depart- 
ment, our boys are to be congratulated in their achievement un- 
der poor conditions. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

The literary societies have had a successful year. Teachers in 
charge roi)ort a revival of interest and earnestness. 

Believing in the influence of the teacher's supervision, I 
strongly commend assigning English teachers to the definite duty 
of looking after the work of the literary societies. This work 
should be made an integral part of a teacher's duty so that the 
societies may have at all times an advisor and inspector who hj 
variiul methods may be of practical use in the direction of lit- 
erarv societies. 

ft 

The greatest interest mie can manifest in a society's work lies 
in fre(|ii('nt attciulanco u[)()n r«*gular meetings. Unless the work 
be (livi<le(l uj» among the teachers, some one teacher should be 
assigned to each literary society. 

PUBLK^ EXERCISES. 

Tlir (liniHTs for ]m])lic exerrisos have })een lessened by the loss 
of our oM nsscml^ly room. However, the Auditorium of the city 
library lins idfnrded a meeting j»laee for such exercises as it was 
thouglit wise to undertake. 

The (juality of our exercises seems in no way below that of 
former vears. The first of these was the Second Grade Declama- 

« 

tory Contest. The following is the ]>rogram. 
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SECOND GRADE DECLAMATORY CONTEST. 

Mabgh 20, 1907. 

1. Belshazzar'B Feast Marzo Cronk 

2. Joan Dacosta Ralph Hammersley 

3. Hagar Henrietta Pierce 

4. Rags Raegan Jessie Sumner 

5. Connor Lucille Olson 

6. King Robert of Sicily Evelyn Jensen 

7. Olaucus and the Lion Joseph Bollenbeck 

First place won by Jessie Sumner. 

DECLAMATORY CONTEST 

Under the Management ot 
Forum Literary Society. 

woman's buildinq, 

Friday Evening, May 31, 1907. 

Program. 
Overture High School Orchestra 

SPEAKERS. 

1. Lillian Post "The Soul of the Violin" 

2. Rae Bell . . . **The Supposed Speech of John Adams" 

3. Lillie Nickles *'Helene Thamre" 

4. Marzo Cronk **If I Were King" 

5. Ada Mac Adam *'The Bear Story" 

6. Howard Pierce . . ''The Boy Orator of Zepata City" 

7. Nina Parker . . . ''The Song of the Market Place" 

8. Overture High School Orchestra 

CHAIRMAN OF EVENING, 

Judge Anthony Donovan. 

JITDOES. 

Miss Bash ford Mr. Loeb Mr. Twcsme 

PRIZES. 

First, Trophy Cup. Second, Gold Modal witli Stone Setting. 

Third, Gold Medal. 

First place, Marzo Cronk. Second place, Lillie Xickles. Third 
plac«, Ada Mac Adam. 
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GRADUATING EXERCISES 

Congregational Church 
Friday, June 14, 1907. 

PROGRAM. 

Musi<'. 

Invocation Rev. P. B. Knox 

•Salutatory Martin Vincent Nelson 

Musif — "Operatic Overture" — Arr. H. L. JVeaver. 

Addn'ss — "The Highway of Success " . Rev. George MacAdam 

MuHi< — "Jungle Echoes"— A'. E. HilHrith. 

•Valedictory Leone Marie Fess 

Presentation of Diplomas .... Judge Anthony Donovan 

President Roard of Education 

Benediction Rev. P. B. Knox 

Music— "Sorella"—CVi. BoreJ Clerc. 
* Chosen bv the class. 

Music — Hach's Mandolin Orchestra. 

(GRADUATES, 1907. • 



Caroline flenevieve A<lanis 
Joseplnne Allyn 
Florence Anderson 
Fran<'es Carf>lvn Beck 
William (Jardmer Bird 
Alfred Bernhard Bondi 
Irviuix Henry Hrown 
Timothy Brown 
R(»se Isabelle Carlson 
Lillian Krances Clap]) 
Harrv Strin<rer Coffman 
Al>l»i«' Winnifred Cooper 
Charlrs Stewart ('unnien 
Ir<'n<' Mav Curtis 
Glenn Stanley Custer 
Jjiines Philip Dean 
Be*<si«' Hoard De.xter 
L«'<inf Marie Fess 
Perry William l''«'ss 
Alfred Thomas Flint 
D(»rntliv Frankenburtjer 
Ali«-c Vi«toria Frantschi 
Event t l']«luin l-'rencli 
Jessir Fvan^eline Fryett<.' 
Rosr Mar;;aret (Jallagher 



Ada Ormshv MacAdam 
(Jenevieve Anna McCarthy 
Oliver H. Miner 
.lohn Fdwin Moll 
Thomas Henry Morgan 
Charlies James Moritz 
Fllah Margarette Mosel 
\'era Virginia Mutchler 
Leonard Nelson 
Martin Vincent Nelson 
Fdgar Norsman 
Kohert Connor O'Malley 
(Jlailvs Owen 
Marj«»iie Gertrude Park 
Nina Cantalina Parker 
Marv Catherine Pavton 
l-Miia ( rvstal Pease 

ft 

.lay .lovfph Pierson 

.Insrpli Pnrtrr 
K'«)l»ert Lewis Post 
Uynm Scars Pntter 
(u'ori^c Fredrrick Potter 
l\;ii/a1irtli I'ord Prr>udfit 
(JraiM' Cladys liidgway 
Winifred Kilev 
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Elizabeth Bounds Goe 
Moulton Babcock Goff 
Grace Bomana Gorry 
Mable Maud Gratz 
William Charles Hammerseley 
Hester Lewis Moore Harper 
Margaret Louise Head 
Boman Heilman 
Harry Clayton Hetzel 
Elsie Anna Hoebel 
Florence Ethel Holcombe 
Lauretta Frances HoUatz 
Joseph Bradley Hubbard 
Esther Julia Kayser 
Adelaide Wilhelmina Kleinheinz 
Hugo Ambrose Koltes 
Clarissa Au^uata Kuhns 
Maud Luella Lea 
Albert Victor Leonard 
Linnie Amelia Leslie 
Caroline Margaret Lewis 
William Norman Littlewood 
Sara Begina Longfield 
Elmer August Lorch 



Edith Alice Schott 
Helen Schram 
Augusta Elizabeth Scott 
Edith Amelia Sears 
Charles Bichard Sexton 
Dora Staley 
Anna Connie Steen 
Lewis DeWitt Stephenson 
Hugo Louis Stock 
LaGertha Stromme 
Ethvl Frances Swan 
Edna Swenholt 
Olive Marie Taylor 
Helen Gertrude Thursby 
Bi'ssie Florilla Tvrrell 
Herman Helm Veerhusen 
Alice Josephine Warnock 
Paul John Weaver 
Walter Wollman 
Mary Park Whitney 
Rdith Agnes Winslow 
Emily Winslow 
.John Bernard Woffenden 



GRADUATES SINCE 1875. 

Questions are often asked regarding the number of graduates 
from the high school. People are always interested in knowing 
how many such gfaduates continue their studies in the Univer- 
sity, and graduate from that institution. The following num- 
bers are taken from high school and ITniversity records: 

Graduates to date, male 538 

Graduates to date, female 853 

Total 1,391 

Graduates for past sixteen years, male 434 

Graduates for past sixteen years, female 622 

Total 1,056 

Graduates of M. 11. S., also graduates of U. \V., male.... 184 
Graduates of M. H. S., also graduates of U. W., female. . 198 

Total 382 

Tlie al)ove statement shows that of all graduates of the high 
school since 1875, 75.8 per cent, have graduated in the ^ast sii:- 
teen years. 
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The total number of graduates op to and indnding 1903 is 
1,391. Counting all of our graduates from the U. W., inelndiiig 
those of 1905y we have 382. Therefore 35.8 per cent, of our 
high .school graduates have also graduated from IT. W. 

COiNCLUSION. 



Considering all the circumstances attending the administration 
of affairs this year, the high school has done remarkably well. 
Success in many ways has been greater than was anticipated. 

A large share of the credit for the ease of management is 
due to pupils themselves. Their response to requirements has 
been very gratifying and will aid in making a good start in 
what seems to be a second year of irregularity. 

J. H. HUTCHISON, 

Principal, 



REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF 

DRAWING. 



To Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, City Superintendent of Schools, Madi- 
son, Wis, : 

Dear Sir: — I hereby submit my tenth annual report. 

There is great significance in the fact that recently what had 
been known as the Western Drawing Teachers' Association be- 
came known as the Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Teachers' Association. 

At this time the president, Miss Emma Roberts, in her address 
said, "That the central thought of our program is artistic 
handicraft is easily seen, a subject of equal interest to both 
drawing and manual training teachers. 

"Not many years ago drawing was taught in the public 
schools in so abstract a way that it bore no relation whatever to 
the life of the child. Now drawing is becoming a language and 
the child is fearless in using it. He is ever ready to make a 
design or drawing which is to be translated into form by his 
own hands. But such drawings, guided by the teacher unskilled 
in handling aught but brush and pencil, may not prove practical 
when put to the test. We need constantly the help of the 
worker with tools, the needle and the knife. The worker with 
tools we find searching for the line of beauty and awake to the 
fact that the principle of good design must be mastered. And 
so we need each other with a need so vital tliat it has brought 
us together to organize as fellow workers.'* 

It is this movement which is more closely relating the work 
of the school and the home. Pupils of our seventh and eighth 
grades made original designs for curtains, pillows and bags which 
they transferred to cloth. Training received m the sewing class 
enabled them to complete these articles, in one school each 
child in second and third grades wove a chenille rug on a nine 
by twelve inch loom. The sixty small rugs thus made were sewed 
together, making a large rug for the princijiars oflBee. The 
teachers* rest room in another school is furnished with a rug 
made by sewing together the nine by twelve inch yarn rugs woven 
by the pupils of third grade. 

An exhibit of the art and industrial work of our Schools was 
held in the Irving building May 31 and June 1 to enable patrons 
to become more familiar with the work of the year. 
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Through the courtesy of Mr. Alfred Kroncke we were able t© 
exhibit the pottery in a central place so that those interested 
might become better acquainted with the possibilities of clay as 
a medium of expression. 

The pupil works first from a vase form and later from his 
own design cut from paper. The tile also lends itself nicely to 
original decoration. This work has been extended from two to 
seven of our schools with pleasing results. In the vase form, 
fashioned by his own hand, the child 's idea of the beautiful be- 
comes concrete and one cannot be satisfied till the kiln gives the 
form the right to be called pottery. The child demands utility 
as well as beauty in his product and his delight is great when 
he sees that it holds water. One hundred and sixty pieces of 
the best piec^^s have been fired and glazed at an expense of 
twentv-five dollars. 

('lav is inexpensive, niav l)e used more than once and when 
well j»repare«l, yields itself readily to the creative instincts of 
the child. 

(jJreater interest in bird studv and color work waa aroused 
through the leaflets sent out by Mrs. Reuben Thwaites. Each 
set contained the liird in color, an outline to be colored, and a 
description of the bird Jind its habits. The delight of the chil- 
dren in this work knew no bounds and in the descriptive sheets 
teachers found material suitable for reading and composition 
less(»ns. 

The Madison Public School Art Association has continued its 
work with its usual entliusiasni and more money has been put 
into works of art for the schools than in any previous year. 

Tt was with regret that at the annual meeting the resignation 
of Mrs. A. (). Fox was Jiccepted. Her untiring and successful 
efforts as president assure us that her kindly interest and influ- 
ence* will continue with us in the futurA\ 

Tile chairman of each committee working with the principal 
of her school is to ]>repare a booklet of information for each 
room in the building. This booklet is to contain the name of 
picture, name of artist and any other interesting information. 
It is to be r<*ady for the Novend>er meeting, 1007, and is to be 
so hunir ill eaeh room that it mav be convenientlv used for 
refer«'Fice. 

Mrs. .Inhn Proctor. Mrs. .1. Fl. Hutchison. Miss Minnie Oaklev 
and Miss Kthel liavuier are anionic thos«* who have kindlv as- 
sisted us by gi\iiig talks (»n different pictures. 

Ilit^h school classes have Ih-jmi coiulucted umler most unfavor- 
able conditions and it has been found necessarv to omit some 
phases of the wi»rk. llow<'ver. we l«»ok forward hoju^fully to 
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the completion of the new high school, which will contain well 
equipped art rooms. 

In closin^jT, I wish to thank yourself, teachers and Board of 
Education for your appreciative cooperation. 

Respectfully, 

IDA M. CRAVATH. 



REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY. 



To Mr. K. B. Dudgeon. Superinteiulent of Schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin : 

Dear Sir: — T hereby submit my second annual report. 

Regular work in this department was be^un September 11th, 
190f). and closed June 7th, 1907. the same general program of 
the previous year being followed, except in a few minor details. 

Now that the experimental stiige has been passed, and the 
work j)laced upon a firm basis, every possible effort should be 
made towards the growth and development of this department. 
It is to be regretted that so far only the seventh and eighth 
grades have been benefited thereby. Let us hope that the close 
of another year will find the scope of this department materially 
l)roadened, at least in sewing if not in cooking. 

Inasmuch as sewing lends itself more readily than cooking to 
lower grade work, it is usually first to be introduced. The va- 
rious stitches and their uses should be mastered in the lower 
grades, thus laying the foundation f(»r the more advanced work 
of the uj)per grades. 'Plie time now spent by the seventh grades 
at this j»art of the work could be used t(» mucli better advantage. 
This was clearly demonstrated in a uuui])er of cases, where pupils 
have taken two years of seventh grade work. Those having com- 
pleted the recpiired sewing during the first year were given more 
advanced work the second vear. 1'his was not onlv beneficial to 
the ]uij»ils doing tlie work, but latvd as a stinuilus to the re- 
mainder in sliowing more clearly the iiossibilities of the work. 

The close relation existing between domestic art and deco- 
rative; art was brought out by the applit-atinn of stencil designs 
upon the sewing bags. These bags were largely made of un- 
bleachj'd linen, a material well adapted for both purposes. 

A combined exhibit of drawing and industrial work of the 
grades, manual training and domestic science and art was held 
at the Irving school May lUst and June 1st. This exhibit was 
visited by about six hundred [»ersons. Hoth teachers and pupils 
are very grateful for the kindly interest «'viiiced in the exhibit, 
for the many expressions of api)reciatiou made by the visitors, 
and for the encouragement given these departments. Miiy I use 
this oj)portunity to thank all who kindly assisted and helped to 
make the exhfbit a success. 
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In the domestic science and art exhibit an effort was made to 
have the work of each pupil represented. The work of the dif- 
ferent classes was grouped and laljeled, thus giving both teach- 
ers and pupils an opportunity to compare the work of the va- 
rious schools. 

Demonstrations in cooking were given in the kitchen, both 
afternoon and evening on the above mentioned dates. The food 
prepared was served to the visitors, thus convincing them that 
the cooking display was the actual work of the pupils. EiEUih 
pupil was expected to prepare something for the exhibit, accord- 
ing to rules and principles learned during the year. 

The results of the year's work, while not all that might be 
desired, are yet, on the whole, very gratifying. The classes in 
both cooking and sewing were larger than those of the previous 
year. The work was of a higher grade. While the total ex- 
penses were larger than those of the previous year, the cost per 
lesson per pupil was less. 

In closing allow me to thank you, the teachers, and the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education for their hearty cooperation 
since the introduction of this department. 

Respectfully, 

ELIZABETH C. LANGE. 



REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 



Mr. K. B. Dudgeon: 

Dear Sir: — In acconlaiico with your custom, the followiing is a 
short report of the music work during the past year: 

We have put y[)ecial effort on tone quality, and upon the cul- 
tiration of every diild's innate appreciation of the content of 
the music sung and stu<lied, and the best possible expression of 
that ap[)reciation and understanding by singing. 

In the primary grades we have begun special work in rhythm 
and melody, an<l a degree of work in original verse and melody. 
It is our ]»lan to pursue tliis system more systematically and 
comprehensively the coming year. The written work involved in 
this metliod wc lielieve to l)c of great benefit, while the mental 
stinudus from the original work should be felt in everv branch of 
the child 's development. 

The corj>s of teachers has ))een faithful and cheerful and suc- 
cessful in large degree. My appreciation of their efforts and 
the cooperation of the lioard of Education is most sincere. 



Very resj)ect fully yours, 

HANNAH CUNDIFF. 



Sept, 2, 1907. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MANUAL 

TRAINING. 



To Mb. R. B. Dudgeon, City Superintendent of iSchooh, Madi- 
iton. Wis,: 

Dear Sir: — T hereby Hubniit my first aniiiiul re|)ort for the 
de]>artment of manual training. 

Manual training work is provided, at present, for the boys of 
the seventh and eighth grades, and first year high school. The 
grade work consists of ])eneh W(»rk in wo<»d, while the high 
school boys are given mechanical drawing. The time given to 
this work is our seventy-five minute period per week in the 
grades and two forty minute j)eriods per week in the high school. 

There are at i>resent two shops — one in the Washington and the 
other in the Irving building. To one or the other of the shops 
all of the fourteen grade elasses come. Two of these classes 
are from St. Raphael 's parochial school, which school highly ap- 
])reciate8 the opportunities thus giv«'n. In tlie bench work a 
series of models is arrangeil for each grade, each model ])eiug a 
useful object (usually for the home), and each so designed that 
its execntion introduces both a new to(d and a new exercise in 
the use of tools already familiar to the pupil. Progressive train- 
ing in tool practice and incentive to careful work is thus ob- 
tained. Special attention is given to the selection of models in 
regard to good proportion and design. Frequent talks and dis- 
cussions are given on such subjects as, T'are and use of equip- 
ment; Tools, their parts, and how to use and sharpen them; 
Kinds of wood, and to what use suitable; Design of models, etc. 

Both freehand and mechanical drawing are given in connec- 
tion with the woodworking. In the first place a few exer- 
cises are given to familiarize the ]>upil with the use of the (braw- 
ing board, T sipiare, and triangles, after which working draw- 
ings of the models, most suitable for the purpose, are made. 
The models not drawn mechanically are drawn freehand. The 
drawing of a model always precedes the making of it in wood. 
In this way the direct relation of the drawing to the model is 
clearly shown. 

The models made are as follows; 

Seventh Grade. — 1. Sawing exercise (resultant octagon to be 
used in making). 2. Puzzle board. 3. Bill file. 4. Bread board. 
5. Scouring board. 6. Coat hanger. 7. Bird house. 
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Eighth grade. — 1. Sandpaper block. 2. Book ^ack. 3. Pen 
tray. 4. Knife and fork box. 5. Picture frame. 7. Some small 
piece of furniture, as a taboret, maagzine rack, plate rack, foot- 
stool, etc., depending un the amount of time remaining and the 
ability of the pupil. 

The number of pu[>ils taking this work was 250. The total 
cost of materials was $116.39. making an average cost of 46^ 
cents per pupil. 

Class instruction is ^-.ven wlionevor it will economize the time 
of the class. This is sujjplemented hy individual instruction. 

Supplementary work is given the fastest and best workers, in 
order to maintain the unity of the class. At the end of each 
period the boys swoop the floor and take up the shavings in a 
basket. This tearlios thorn to bo neat and orderly and furnishes 
an opportunity for oooperativo work. An emergency outfit is 
kei)t in each shop to be used in case of accident. 

That the boys are interested in this work is shown by the fact 
that many aro willing and eager to do extra work after school 
or on Saturdays when allowed. 

High Soh<»ol Meclianical Drawing. — The jjurpose or aim in this 
work is to familiarize the pu[)ils with mechanical drawing tools, 
to a«-(|uant them with those geometrical and mechanical matters 
whieh can best be learned through mechanical drawing, to give 
a knowledge of projection and the making of working drawings 
and to develop habits of accuracy and neatness along mechanical 
lines. 

The course is as follows: 

1. Hori/oiital and vertical full and dotted lines. 

2. Various kinds of lines at -15 degrees. 
.".. rojicentric circles, full lines. 

I. Coiiceiitric firclos. dotted linos. 

.'). Tanircnt lines and semicircles. 

i). TanLTonl lines and arcs, less than semicircles. 

7. Tangent circles. 

^. I^ractice with irregular curve. 

9. Kllij»>«'. tranijiiel methnd, 

in. Pro.ii't'tions of franio<l prism. 

1 1. I*risni- and j.\ ramids. 

V2. Parallel sections, 

l.'l. ()l.tli<|n»' s«'«Mi(>ns. 

11. l>e\«.'lu}»ment of hex. prism. 

1»5. Devolopmt.-nt of square prism and con^'. 

ir». l)(vol(.pment of truncated hex. pyrami<l. 
The work is b^ing done at a great disadvantauo on account of 
the lark of a sprdal room, and the largo nuniher of pupils in a 

class. Pupils furnish their own drawing materials. 
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Suggestive Changes, 



The sho]) in the Washingtoii building is badly in need of more 
electric lights and a wood floor. I would suggest that a change 
be made in the high school drawings by giving the classes one 
80 minute period per week instead of the two 40 minute periods. 
I believe that with this change more and better work could be 
accomplished, for with the shifting of classes and the distribut- 
ing and collecting of materials, only enough time is left to get 
nicely started. The classes should nlao be limited in size to about 
25 instead of 35 or 40, as was the case this last year. 

KespectfuUy submitted. 



(tEOBGE K. HOLETON. 



-June 14, 1907. 



REPORT OF CITIZENS' VISITING COM- 
MITTEE ON THE HIGH SCHOOL. 



To the Board of Education, Madison, Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen: — The Citizous' Visiting Committee begs leave to 
submit tlio following report of its examination of the Madison 
high scliool for the year 1906-7. 

The matter of greatest importance connected with the high 
school during the i)ast year has been the temporary quarters 
provided while the new building is being constructed. The divi- 
Hi(»n of a large school into four parts in buildings at considerable, 
distance from each other, has necessarily been a factor in the 
organization and life of the school that has affected both teach- 
ers and pupils. The character of the rooms provided in the sev- 
eral buildings also demands consideration, particularly because 
it will be necessary to continue those temporary arrangements 
for the whole of the next school vear. 

JSome of the temporary (juarters have been satisfactory, and 
some have been very unsatisfactory. The rooms in the new Doty 
school, except for the t«Mupurarv inconvenience growing out of 
the instaHation and oi»eratii)n (»f a new heating and ventilating 
system, have pr<)>ed as well adapted for the ]>urpose as any that 
could l>e secured. The class and studv rooms that have been 

ft 

fitted uj) in the library have been used to good advantage and 
were satisfa<tory except for the la<'k of wardrobe facilities. The 
Conditions in tlu' city hall and The engine house were much less 
favoral»Ie in every respect. Tlie heating, ventilation, and sani- 
try conditions of the r(»onis of botli of these buildings are far 
from satisfactory. In the class moms in the engine house, the 
odor of the stables was sut^iciently strong at all times to be dis- 
agreeal)le and often was nauseating. The only means of lessen- 
ing this, unpleasant etTcct of location was to keep the windows 
open throughout the recitation peri«)ds, a method of ventilation 
g(.'nerally unsatisfactory and often dangerous in the winter on 
account of the cold draft thus created. Because of these un- 
hygienic «-(»nditions. numerous complaints of which have been 
made to this commitiei* by parents and t)thers interested in the 
lu^alth of the pu[»ils. and others of which have appeared in the 
press of the city, the committee strongly reconmiends that the 
rooms in the engine house Ix^ abandoned for school purposes. In 
the city hall the heating by large stoves of the laboratories and 
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recitation rooms partitioned off on the third floor, with little 
effective ventilation, is not conducive to good hygienic conditions. 
The toilet conveniences open directly from the recitation rooms 
and have no ventilation whatever, an unsanitary condition that 
is intolerable. Although the council chamber is poorly adapted 
for recitation room purposes, it and the adjoining committee 
room are the least unsatisfactory of the quarters provided in 
this building. 

The committee Armly believes that the health of the hundreds 
of boys and girls who are attending high school during a critical 
period of their lives is a matter of supreme importance to the 
community, and that questions of municipal economy and finan- 
cial stringency should receive little consideration in securing well 
heated, well lighted, well ventilated rooms and sanitary conditions 
for the next school year. The experience of the past year, the 
committee believes, has shown that it is impractical to fit up old 
buildings poorly adapted for school purposes, for, while it may 
be cheap financially, it is endangering the health of pupils to an 
extent tliat ought not to bo tolerated in any community. 

The disorganizing, effect that might naturally be expected 
from the division of tlie school in several buildings with the ne- 
cessity of teachers and pupils going from one building to another 
several times in the course of the day, has not been very evi- 
dent in the life and work of the school. In fact, the school has 
maintained a satisfactory standard of discipline and efidciency 
in spite of those difficulties. By placing all of the first year 
classes in the Doty school, it has been possible to prevent, to a 
considerable extent, the distracting influences that might have 
affected young (lupils just becoming accustomed to high school 
work and <li8i*i])line if they h«ad been comi>eIled to attend classes 
in several different buildings, and had not been provided with a 
suitable iilaee to study under the supervision of teachers. It is 
certainly highly creditable to the superintendent, principal, and 
teachers that the work of the whole school has gone on with its 
efficiency unaffected to any considerable extent by the most im- 
favorablc conditions. . With better quarters for next year, the 
school, the connMitteo believes, will suffer to the minimum ex 
tent from the lack of a central building. 

The teaching, on the whole, was found to be satisfactory. Tho 
work of a number of the teachers, the members of the commit- 
tee considered exj.'ellent; that of many of them, good; and that 
of some, fair. Although the average of instruction during the 
past year as in otlier years has been good, the committee believes 
that the time has come when in a school the size and position of 
the Madison high school, there should be more teaching of the 
best ty|)e. Experienced teachers capa])le of axow^v^^ \SL\«x^afii. 
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and giving thorough instruction should be obtained for all the- 
positions in the school. In order to secure and retain strong, 
well-t'4uipped teachers it is necessarv to pay them salaries that 
compare favorably with those that can be obtained in high 
schools elsewhere. The rapid development of high schools in 
this country generally has resulted in an increased demand for 
high school teachers everywhere, and a ronsequent increase in 
salaries in both large and small schools. Excellent teachers par- 
ticularly are in such demand that they can be secured only by 
paying good salaries. While an increased pay-roll for the" high 
school will add somewhat to the school budget, the committee 
believes that money can bo spent to no better advantage than in 
s»^curing and retaining the best possible teachers. 

As a step in the direction of having the teaching of the high- 
est order, the recently adopted plan of cooperating with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by which the University is to assist in pro- 
viding high schuol teachers whose work may be taken as a stand- 
ar<l by stu<leuis ]»re{>aring tn teach, seems to the committee to 
be a MTV commendable one. With the assistance of the Uni- 
versity it will be possible to have some of the best secondary 
scliool teachers in the eountrA* for se\eral im})ortant branches in 
the hi^li school «-iirrieulnm. Witli tliese instructors and with the 
additi<.)U and retention of other excellent teachers by paying 
them adecpiate salaries, the standard i^f instruction can be raised 
until the .\[a(lisi>n lii^Oi school ranks among the foremost in the 
^\t^st. 

After examining tlu' present cour>e of study ot the high school 
an«l considering; tlie «l<-sirai)ility of luin^in;; it up to standard of 
othi-r lar^f m-IiooIs. tlie committee leconnnends that upon the 
ci.Miplit ion of tlie n<\v Imildint: ade^piate provision be made at 
once fnr manual irainin;^. (lomestic scirnce. and physical culture 
both tv.r hi.\s and ^irls. The rooms that have been provided 
for instrn<-tion in the^e subjerts should be e<inipped as soon as 
|Missil»l»'. and experienced tca«-hers ca[>able of organizing and 
snj^ervisin^^ C(tTnj>lete courses for tlie j]frades and the high school 
should lie secured. The \alui' i^f manual training and domestic 
science, nnd the inipurtaiue i)f re(|nirini: all high school pupils to 
take- physic;)! traininir uieler the (lire<Tii)n of a competent in- 

sti'uitor. ai'e imw s.. ^^euernlly r c:ni/ed that r«;asons for pro- 

\idin^ ade.juately fnr tliese branches as sodu as the new building 
is ready for occupancy, ik <■(] ni)t l>e presented at tliis time. The 
sub-cduiniitteev; that examined the wnrk in drawing and rhetori- 
cals exprt'ss the Iwliet' that nmre time shouhl be given to these 
subjects as the prf-sent plan of iii\inLf one period a week to these 
branches is not ^^uflicient to make the work efl'ective. 

The activities of the hiyh school pupils outside of the class 
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room, including the litcrarj societies, athletics, and social affairs, 
seem to be ivell directed imder the supervision of the principal 
and teacliers. Through the cooperation of the parents of the 
members, the problem of the so-called high school "fraternities" 
is ap]>arently solved, and these generally undesirable elements in 
the life of the school are being rapidly eliminated. The parties 
and other social activities of the scool are given under the di- 
rection of the faculty and are well conducted. Attention, how- 
ever, should be called to the fact that persons not connected with 
the high school in any way have been giving a series of dancing 
parties in public halls, which have been advertised as "high 
school parties." Investigation shows that very few if any high 
school pupils attend these affairs which are evidently organized 
purely as money-making enterprises. Public notice, the commit- 
tee believes, should be given to the fact that these so-called high 
school parties are not given by persons connected ^vith the school 
and are not attended to any extent by high school pupils; and if 
possible steps should be taken to prevent the use of the school's 
name in promoting private undertakings of this kind. 

WILLARD G. BLEYER. 
LUCY M. GAY. 
?J1JZABETII B. HARPER. 
('HAS. FORSTER SMITH. 
MARY OAKLEY. 
R. A. HARPER. 
R. L. LYMAN. 
ANNA STRONG PARKINSON. 

<'LAHA n. MARSHALL. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRIMARY 

GRADES. 



The Citizens' Visiting Committee for the primary grades 
submits tlie followintr report: 

In tht^ tirst and second f^rades throughout the schools the 
committee has been pleased to note an almost uniform degree 
of interest in the various forms of work on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. It is easily apparent that the alert and sym- 
pathetic spirit of the teacher is directly reflected in the general 
attitude of the little ones. This being true, is it after all a 
good plan to separate the slow from the more apt pupils with 
regaitl to position in the room? In some cases is not the 
teacher inclined to give inditTerent rather than peculiar atten- 
tion to these children, and does not this prove an humiliation 
and discouragement, thus defeatinir the kindly purpose of such 
distinction? 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the custom of story 
translation, both oral and written, as it thus early gives the 
child uiitural poise, a ready choice of words, and lays the foun- 
dation for orderly composition and conversation in later life. 

Also the pleasant method of teachinL'' to read by impersona- 
tion and dialoL^u^'•^ largely prevents the habit of hum-drum 
tone and ox[)ression so ditliciilt for youiig children to avoid. 

In tlu' third and fourth gradt's, while the writing, number- 
woi'k, and lanLTuaiit' is fairly satisfactory, there is a question 
whetlii'i- tht* standard in spelling is equally maintained. 

TIh^ ri'salls in musio and drawinir are especially gratifying. 
Pi'rha])s the books tor drawing iisinl under the direction of the 
dilTereut ti'acln'rs art- si)m«'what vague and ditlicult for begin- 
ners. 

\Vhil»^ iher«» is room for discussiDn concerning industrial 
work in the irratl«."s, many parents and teachers say that the 
children look forward to ihest' hours with interest, and that 
appar<*ntly th<^ regular studies do nut sutler from the interrup- 
tion. 

The good pictures, {lowers, and sunlight now so abundant 
throughout the rooms must have a cheerful influence upon 
teachers and pupils. 

In several instances, however, visitors have noticed children 
writing with the full sunlight falling upon the white page be- 
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neath their eyes. The teacher should be seasitive to such 
anaoyance and regulate the shades accordingly. Better lose a 
few minutes of sunlight here and there, than permit this phys- 
ical discomfort, if not real injury. 

The child may be well guarded at home from the accident of 
cold and slight physical ailments, but the parents are at the 
mercy of the school board and the teacher in the matter of 
heat, light, ventilation, and the proper adjustment of seats and 
desks. 

In every school there should be material actually at hand for 
ready adjustment in order that each child be accommodated 
according to age and size. 

The janitor should be able to open at least one storm window 
in each room during the winter, otherwise, in most buildings, 
the ventilation is not adequate. The air in. the Lincoln school 
was found to be especially bad, evidently due to the unwieldly 
character of the storm windows. 

There has been much complaint concerning the heating sys- 
tem in the new Doty school, but that has probably been thor- 
oughly investigated during the summer. 

Respectfully, 

ZILLAH H. SHOWERMAN, 
KUGENIA B. ROWLEY, 
n. MAY RUSSELL, 
ROSEMARY C. SEXTON, 
EMMA NEDDERSON, 
MARY R. MAURER, . 
JANE V. WAGNER, 
ELLA A. PICKFORD, 
LUCY SMITH, 
FLORA A. HALVERSON. 



ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOL. 



Admission to the hijrh school may be secured as follows: 

1. (Graduates of the eij^^hth jrrade of the Madison public or 
parochial schools may be admitted ui)on the presentation of la 
certitlcati' of admission sit»'ned by the superint-cndent of city 
schools. 

li. (Jniduates of the ei^'hth ^rrade of the schools of other cities 
or of the country schools are admitted subject to such conditions 
and examinations as the superintendent may impose. 

3. Candidate's for advanced standinjj: are admitted upon the 
followinj,^ conditions: 

{(i) (Iradiiates from schools accredited toll. W. or a similar 
institution^ may !)<• jriven ci'edit for completed work, provided 
such work is eijuivaU^it in text-book, time, method, and stand- 
ing- to that re(juii'(Ml in the Madison hij^li school. In any case 
the credit j^iv«Mi will ])f conditioned u])on the character of the 
work dune whilr with us. 

ih] I'pon examination in subjects for advanced standing. This 
will apply to pupils coniin;:: from three year hi^h schools. 

Fn all ca^es the credit to be j^iven will be determined by the 
superinterul<:nt and ])rincipal. 



'ruiii<.)n r'oi- all nun re>ideiit ])upils, that is, pupils whose pa- 
rent>; do not liv** in the Madison school district, is as follows: 

Hiuh S( hool. Ward School. 

Fall 'J'ei-m ^lu 00 86 00 

\Vint«'r term s (Hj 5 qq 

S])rin;:- lerni «; iH) 4 00 

Tuition is payable at the opening- of oach t«'rm. No reduc- 
tion in tuition will he mad*.' in ca^e (U ab>-enj«.' lor less than one- 
halt term. 



MADISON HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF 

STUDY. 



< 



Required Studies. 



1 



Algebra 5 

English 5 

History 3 

Drawing 2 

Rhetoricals 1 



Elective Studies. 



German 5 

Latin 5 

Physical (Jeog. .5 Half year 
Civics 5 *' " 



Each pupil to take 21 hours of work per week. 



II 



Algebra 5, 1st half year' German 5, 2d half yr. 

History 5 I German 5, whole yr. 

English 3 Greek 5, 2d half yr. 

Rhetoricals 1 i Physiology 5, " *' ** 

Latin 5 

il^-l°<^>' -I^^ogyor 

Ekich pu^)il to take 19 hours of work per week. 



Physics 5 

English 2 or ') 

III I History 3 or 5 



Latin 5 

German 5 

1 French 5 

I Greek 5 

[ Arithmetic 5 

Each pupil to take 2(» hours of work per week. 



IV 



Geometry . .'y 
English.!. . .2 or 5 
Historv ") 



Latin i) 

Greek 5 

French 5 

German 3 or 5 

Eng. Grammar o, 1st half yr 
Economics 5, 2d 



ti 



Each pupil to tako -0 liours of work per week. 



1. To graduate, a ])upil must complete fifteen units. 

2. A unit means one subject pursued for live periods a week 
throughout tlie year. 

3. Pupils will uot usually bo allowed to elect studios beyond 
the limit of the vear in which thev are classified. 

4. All required studies must be taken. 

5. Studies completed in any given year are given full credit 
in making up the total necessary for graduation. 

6. The numbei's opjwsite the studies indicate the number of 
recit-ations per week. 
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7. In making out the atudiea to be puraued for a Kivea jear 
the pnpil must flnt take' the required studies lor that jear utd 
then odd enough from the elective stiidi*^ to make the required 

□umber oF hours per week Ear that year. 

The following are Hug^estiv« courses arranged from the re- 
quired and elective studies tn aid pupils In planning their work. 

Classical. 



Drawing.; a 
KhetorTs .1 



teSS.:; 



HIMOIT. . 

KIwtari's 



Eimlisli ..S 



Algebra... 
Knglish..: 






a:?; 



l>hv*iM....I 

IliitoTV. . ..S 
Englteh ...B 



n.) ■ Kiif[]l,h...[l ' 



' Kdr. Gr'm I 
I F.aKllsh....» 
, Hill. U. S.I 



■ GBome'y..3 i SaniL- 

I Eui;lldh...a ' t.\<lVHii 
, ni>r. C. S.J i:crmi 



I Hcouoro's .B 
! KnBlish....( 



TEXT BOOKS. 



WARD SCHOOLS. 

Rational Elementary Arithmetic. 
Rational Grammar School Arithmetic. 
The Natural Geographies. 
Alexander's Spelling Book. 
First Lessons in Language, 

Southworth. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, 

Southworth. 
Smith's Physiology. 
History of the United States, 

Fisk, McMaster, Scudder, Gordy, or Woodburn and 
Moran. 
Sheldon & Co. , Vertical System Penmanship. 
The Modern Music Series. 
The Prang Text Books of Art Education. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Shakespeare— Selected Plays liolfe, Jlmlson 

Commercial Arithmetic Schncck 

Algebra Maruk 

Geometry Shults 

Composition and Rhetoric Thorndikc 

American Literature Xewromer 

English Literature Panvoast 

Latin Grammar Beniut 

Latin Lessons ! Tudl and Fowkr 

Caesar Kehey 

Latin Composition Ttigtjs 

Cicero D'ofxje 

Virgil Knapp 

Greek Grammar (hMjdtcin 

Greek Lessons Wkltc 

Greek Composition Bonner 

Anabasis Goodwin 

Homer Stymour 

German Lesson Spanhoofd 

German Reader Bra ndt 

French CfuivdeuaVs Contpkte French Course 
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Madiaon Publie Schools, 



Physical Geography Gilbert and BrigAani 

English History . . .Cwnanand Ken/ktll, Cheyney, Larned^ WaUcc-r 

Ancient History Meytrt 

Mediaeval and Modern History Meyers 

American History Chanmny 

Civil (jovernraent Jmncn and Sanford 

Physiolof^'y 3lartin 

Botany CouUei- 

Physics CurUart and Chute 

Zoology Jtn'dan and Kcllogy 

In the higher Latin and Greek coui'ses any approved text- 
book mav be used. 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 



A full list of tfu (jradnaitH frmn the High School for prcvitnt;* 
ycam will be found in tht Annual Report of 190J-04- 

c 

CLASS OF V.M. 

Mabtie May Austin, Kindergarten Teacher. 

Ellis Pitt Abbott, U. W. 

Susan Na^ior Armstrong:, U. W. 

Hazel Vioki Alford, U. W. 

William Joseph Hollcnbeok, 17. W. 

Otto Conrad Breitenbach. 

Kmily May Brezee. 

Robert W. Bridgman, U. W. 

Anna Blackburn, Menomonie Kind. Training Sch. 

Kmily Ellen Chynoweth, U. W. 

Kdwina Mary Casey, U. W. 

William Henry Conlin, U. AV. 

Bessie Rachael Coleman, V. W. 

Mary Coleman, U. W. 

Mary Elizabeth Curtis, V . W. 

Lula Elsie Dilloii. 

William Barstow Dugan. 

Audrey Amazon [)av*.*ni)ort. U. W. 

Helen Flint, T. W. 

Edwin Gordon Fox, T. W. 

Marion Emma Fredericksou, r. W. 

Olive Marie Fehlandt, U. W. 

Flora Moseley (iilmau, Teaclier of Music. 

Jessie Alletta Johnson. 

Ruby Holt. 

Florence Alford .lewott. 

Ruth Leland ,lrnnin«:s, V. W. 

J. Cornelius Johnson, l'. W. 

Elizabeth Vorran Josliii. T. W. 

Emma Kiihl, l'. \V. 

Mary Fidelia LouLMiold. T. \V. 

Mamie Ella Lathrop. 

Sylvia Elizabeth Louiisbiiry, U. \V. 

Vera Alico Lanirdon. U. W. 
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Madison Public Schoola. 



Elizabeth Lacy. 

Claude Campbell Luckey. 

Mary Florence Maher. 

Raymond Winthrop Moseley, U. W. 

Alexander William Mor^^an, U. W. 

Norma Marie Nebel, U. \V. 

Walter Nebol, T. W. 

Eii^rene William Nebel, V. W. 

KUzaboth CocfUa ()'(Tradv. 

FaIiui Km ma Ptister. 

Kate Post. 

Hernict^ (^)iiiiin. 

Mabel Klinira Kimsnider. 

Will tor John Keif. 

(.'lara lulna Schneider. 

riiul Swcnson. 1*. W. 

.Vlydth Maud Hunororford Shaw, T. W. 

Luhi Sophnmia .May Starks, L'. VV. 

Carlton Ilendrickson Stalker. T. Mich. 

C'liarles Ko>Ler Smith, IT. W. 

Anna Nabel To;,'stad, U. W. 

.Jennie Mabel 'I'avlor. 

Mary Janet t'an Hise. 

Irene IkM'trita Vlck. 

Ruth Corb'tt Van Slyke, T^ W. 

Cr.ASS OF liJO."). 



Aliee Ir«'ne .Mfurd. V. W. 

.•\nnahelli' Allen. W W. 

F^ona Fiein- Ii«'i*i:h, I'. W. 

FretlerieU Sai-jfs Hrandenberir, T. W. 

Kli/.a brill IJiown. V. W. 

Dfii'uthv Marie l>in'iiham, V. W. 

ib-nrv l.>;iis»'\ , {' W. 

Ijiiily Aiitia Une^liiiLr, Whitewater Normal School. 

Alma Mari«' i.inytl. V. W. 

William Kdward liovle. 

Anna Isabel liutler. 

I'lUin .los.'j)hint: Bird. T. \V. 

Benlah .lormie Chamberlain. 

I'hillijir^ ( -hynoweth. 

Clara MarirarotCronin. C W. 

Hdna Lori'ne <.'onfer. V. W. 

Alice Beatrice (.'ronin. U. W. 



High S<diool Oraduate*. 

Edwin Ford CurCiBS, n. W. 
BurtOD LamoDt Cramtou, TJ. W. 
ElisRbeth Hjacioth Conlin. 
Katharine A^es Doaovaa, U. W. 
Anna Regiiui Dusq. 
Victor Peter Diedrich, U. W. 
Anna Josephine Gsser. 
Edward Philip Farley, 17, W. 
Ida Fenton, U. W. 
Theo. Feocon, U. W. 
Jane Bup«ep Gapen, U. W. 
Alice Mary Grover, U. W. 
Earle Edwin Gibba. U. W. 
Samuel Gallagher. 
Olive Goldenburger, U. W. 
Clara Elizabeth Hanwiff. 
Josephine Heuer, C W. 
Siilney Philip Hall, V. W. 
Emma Isabel He an. 
Madge Kvelyn Holcombe. V. W. 
Klnom Jean Hover- 
Frank Gardiner Hood, L'. W. 
Ethel Woolsey Hopkins. 
Agnes Learned Johnson. ['. W. 
Harrj Kessenich. U. W. 
Mabel Grace Kettey. 
C'arolioe Kleinheln/, l', W. 
Anna Bell Kirsoh, Whitewater Nuriuai School. 
Stella Otilla Kayser, U. \V. 
Isadore Koltis, U. W. 
Barbara Hazel Klinefelter. ('. W. 
HlosBoni Katharine Marie Law. Mrs. ijo\mr.. 
Agaea Veronica Leary, V. \V. 
Caroline Gail l.ibby, U. \V. 
JIary Kllen r.«ni,'neld, I'. \V. 
Margaret Blandie Lyle, U. W. 
Tennyson Lathrop. I'. W 
Louin .Mai'iinus Lurwn. 
Martihu Kllen Lewis. 
Sara Blanche Morjran, I'. W. 
HeluierClai-enccXel-on, IT. U'. 
Lylia Jeanelie Owi-ns. I'. W, 
Gladys ICva Priest. IT. W. 
MtLfiv Ijouise PreMieiuiii, I'. \V. 
Friint-es Post. 
Nellie I'lair Uoyl>;ir. I'. W 
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Maditim Public SchooU, 



John Logan lV)ger8, U. W. 

hMna Arlise Uoloff, U. W. 

Stephen Francis Uegan. 

Morris Wilford Richards, U. W. 

Li Hie .losephlne Scott. 

Alice Ada 11 Sprecher. IT. W.. 

Anna Kraelie Syftestod, U. W. 

Mabel Silbt»rna^le. 

Jessie C-lemons Smith, U. W. 

.Margaret Helen Sullivan, T. W. 

Harry Sutherland, T. \V. 

(Me Selmer Syftestad, IT. W. 

.Mary Katherine Taylor, V. W. 

Kate Trainor, IT. W. 

Mary Il*;^ina Toriney, IT. W. 

Alva Samuel Thompson. 

Josei)h (leorge Taylor. 

Jenniv Kli/abvth Vernon, Kindergarten Teacher. 

Lulua Wittl. r. \V. . 

<;LASS ok 1906. 



Kveline i*ati«MiC(; Abbott, U. W. 
(.'arl (Justave Anderson. 
Hazel Applrby, 17. W. 
Marion .lolm At wood, T. W. 
Leonard Ivt'ith A?>tell. 
K«rb«M*l Kujreiu* Hiik^'r. 
Louis Ib-abant. 

Lillian UrvittMisiein. V. \V. 

Adalin Iirown. 

Walter .lav Murch. l'. \V. 

Cjitlieriii*' Ht-niiLM' IJvrne. U- W. 

('uroliiM' MaritfCarv, V. W. 

l^'raiik ( 'nar«'. I'. W. 

F<)i'»*!>f liarwood < ookf, ILav. I.'. 

.i«>hii Mus.'^ c urtis, IT. W. 

Ilt^h'n Kiurna Davis, l.". W. 
VjWu: Kiniiia Dill man, T. \V. 
SidiK'V 13a 11 Du«Il»^i'oii, U \V. 
KrahL'is Wilson Durbrow, V. W. 
Clara lU-iii^ Durbrow. Normal School. Daluth 
Kdward .lamf.'s Fisher. U. W. 
Jo,si'phnit* Myrtle (lath. 
Stephen <filina!i, l_'. W. 



Bigh School Oraduatf- 

Leonie Anna HarlmKa, (J. W. 

Eugene Scbuyler Heatb, U. W. 

Arthur G. J. Heilm&n, U. W. 

John Alexander Hoeveler, D. W. 

EuKeDta Elizabeth Hopkins. 

Helen Hutchinson, U. W. 

Margaret N. H'Doubler, U, W. 

Laura Johoaoa. 

Isabella EliKabeth Jones, I'. W 

Myrtle Edith Jonesi, U. W. 

Victoria Jones, U. W. 

Julia Kinney. 

Monica Augusta Kteinheinz. U. W. 

Vera iCvelyn Leatzow. 

Joseph Liver mo re. 

Helen Manning, Winona Normal School. 

Selma Victoria Matson. U. W. 

Mary Rose McKee, I'. W. 

Rltreida Merz, U. W. 

William Joseph Meuer, V. W. 

Lillian Barbara Minch, V. W. 

Katherine Irene Murnen- 

Russell Solomon Nelson. 

John Robert NewniAn, U. W. 

Paul Bacon Porter, U. W. 

Florence Marguerite Purcell. 

Susanna Josephine Quale, I'. W. 

Frederic William Rayne. U. W. 

Carl William Reit. H. \V. 

Enia Carolina Reinkinj;, U. W. 

Violet St. Sui-e, V. W. 

Mamie Amelia :^undei-s, U. W. 

Walter George Schneider. V. W. 

riai-a .Marie .Sherwood, I". \V. 

Winifred Showalter. I". \V. 

tjauraKtetji. V. W. 

Anna Store k. 

Sara Augusta Sutherland, V. \V. 

Kka Marguerite Tannert, U. W 

Frank WaiteTillotaon, L". W. 

Olive Catherine Tracy, U. W. 

Elizabeth Dale Trousdale, V. W. 

John Van.Slyke. T. W. 

Frederick Vater, I'. VV, 

Lydiu Henrietta Vick. 

John Thomas Welsh. U. W. 

Harold Paul Wood. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



OF THE 



CITY OF MADISON 

WISCONSIN 



SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL NUMBER 



1 907- 1 908 



ItHE new YORK 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 



AiTOH, L€HOX AND 

TILDEN FOUNOATIONti 

1909 



DLBECTOKY 



BOARD MEETINGS 

Regular meeting of the Board — First Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 
P. M., Rooms Board of Education, High School Building. 



SUPERINTENDENT 

OflBce of Superintendent — High School Building. Office hours, from 

8 to 9 A. M. 



SCHOOL SESSIONS 

High School— From 8:30 A. M. to 12:20 P. M., and from 2 to 3:20 P. M. 
Ward Schools— From 8:45 A. M. to 12:15 P. M., and from 2 to 4 
P. M. Longfellow School — From 8:45 A. M. to 12 M., and from 1:30 
to 3:30 P. M. 



SCHOOL CALENDAR— 1908-1909 
Fall Tebm — 

Opens Tuesday, September 8, and closes Friday, December 18. 
WiNTEE Term — 

Opens Monday, January 4, and closes BVlday, March 26. 
Spbino Term — 

Opens Monday, April 5, and closes Friday, June 11. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 



1908 



OFFICERS 

Anthony Donovan President 

O. S. NoKSMAN Cleric 

Frank Alfobd Treaaorer 

R. B. Dudgeon Superintendent 

MEMBERS 

Term Bxplree 

O. S. NoBSMAN 515 North Henry 1909 

ViCTOB Lenheb 158 Summit Ave 1909 

Frank Alford 25 West Dayton 1910 

George Krongke 1121 Rutledge 1910 

Anthony Donovan 339 W. Washington 1911 

Charles H. Tenney 146 Langdon 1911 

Mayor Jos. C. Schubert 1118 Sherman Ave Ex-Offlcio 

Ald. p. W. Schram 926 W. Johnson Ex^ffUHo 



COMMITTEES 



standing 

Teachers Donovan, Kroncke, Schubebt. 

Course of Study Lkmikr. Kroncke. Tenney. 

Finance Kroncke. Schubert. Lenheb. 

Supplies XoBs^fAN. Schubert, Lenheb. 

Buildings Alford. Schubert, Kroncke, Len- 
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CITIZENS' VISITING COMMITTEES 



High School: 

Mb. W. G. Bleyeb, Chairman. 

Mb. E. B. Skin neb. 

Mbs. C. E. Mendenhall. 

Miss Mabgabet E. Ashmun. 

Mb. H. a. Smith. 

Miss Abbie S. Mathew. 

Mb. J. G. D. Mack. 

Mb. G. C. B*iske. 

BiBS. M. S. Slauqhteb. 

Mb. William Kittle. 

Mb. J. B. Sanbobx. 



Miss Elizabeth Mills. 
Mbs. a. O. Fox. 
Mb. F. E. Doty. 
Rev. p. B. Knox. 
Mbs. E. Ray Stevens. 
Mb. L. Mabtin. 
Mb. J. G. Van Zandt. 
Mb. C. E. Allen. 
Mbs. R. W. Hegneb. 
Mb. E. K. J. H. Voss. 



Gbammab Gbades: 

Mbs. a. W. Richteb, Chairman. 
Mbs. E. J. Habt. 
Mbs. H. J. Pabke. 
Mbs. H. C. Danielson. 
Mbs. a. R. Kentzleb. 



Mrs. T. S. Mobbis. 
Mrs. G. B. Stacey. 
Mrs. E. L. Mybland. 
Mbs. C. C. Shephebd. 
Mbs. a. G. Schmedeman. 



Pbimaby Gbades: 

Mbs. B. B. Collyeb, Chairman. 

Mbs. F. T. Galpin. 

Mbs. Walteb Kbopf. 

Mbs. C. W. Rhodes. 

Mbs. J. L. Sammis. 

Mbs. William Coxklin. 

Mbs. W. H. Dudley. 



Mbs. James S. Hipple. 
Mrs. C. T. Ellis. 
Mbs. Alex. 0*Neil. 
Mbs. Louis Kahlenbebo. 
Mbs. W. L. Milleb. 
Mbs. Julius Olson. 



DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION 

1907-1908 



R. B. Dudgeon Superintendent 

HIGH SCHOOL 

J. H. HuTCHisox. Principal Physics. 

Anna B. Moseley Latin. 

Sue Tullis Latin. 

Marie McClernan Greek. 

Mary McGovern English. 

Jessie E. Sherman English. 

Sara D. Jenkins English. 

Helen G. Andrews English. 

Harry K. Bassett English. 

EsTEi.LE M. Hayden English. 

Harriet E. Clark Rhetoricals. 

Irma M. Kleinpeli German. 

Caroline M. Youxcj German. 

Julia E. Murpiiy History. 

Edna R. Chynoweth History. 

Melvin J. White History. 

Bertha H. Preuss History. 

Winnie C. Warning Mathematics. 

S. James Bole Mathematics. 

Mrs. F. M. Surrey Mathematics. 

George R. Holeton Mechanical Drawing. 

ALLi-rrTA F. Dean Science. 

F. M. Surrey Science. 

In A ZiLiscn Science. 

ALL SCHOOLS 

Ida M. Cravath Drawing. 

Marion F. Vos Burgh Music. 

Elizabeth C. Lange Domestic Economy. 

Geobge R. Holeton ^«lxvw«l\ Tt;i\tvVcv^. 



Department of Instruction, 1907-1008 

SPECIAL TEACHERS 

MiNA Hendbickson Primary Grades. 

Vashti Skidmobe Grammar Grades. 

Elizabeth Hoskins Grammar Grades. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 

Maby L. Edoab, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Cecilia O. Kavanaoh Seventh Grade. 

Theda Cabteb Sixth Grade. 

Maby C. Oleson Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Renette Jones Fifth Grade. 

Matilda Smith Fourth Grade. 

Anna Fischeb Third Grade. 

Flobence Nelson Second Grade. 

DoBA HuBEB First Grade. 

Viola Pelunek First and Second Grades. 

CoBA A. Moboan Kindergarten. 

Mabel Lyon Kindergarten Assistant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL 

Jessie M. Bowebs, Principal Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Maude Whitney Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Elizabeth M. Hebfubth Fourth Grade. 

Emma G. Hyland Third Grade. 

Emma Snydeb Second Grade. 

Pauline Shepabd First Grade. 

LOUISE M. BRAYTON SCHOOL 

Ruth A. David, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Elga M. Sheabeb Seventh Grade. 

Etta Shimmins Sixth Grade. 

ZiLiji E. Wis wall Fifth Grade. 

Caboline a. Habpeb Fourth Grade. 

Elt*\ C. Heiliqeb Third Grade. 

Jessie M. Clough Second Grade. 

Jennie M. Williams First Grade. 

JAMES D. DOTY SCHOOL 

Thebesa G. Cosgrove, Principal. . . Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Rosetta Blazer Fifth and ^VilWv QrraA«i^. 

Emma E. Quibk TMid and "FoxrcWi Ott^AWk. 

M, Lena Hebbman FVtbI and ^Wiomd ^x«Am^ 



10 Madison Public SchaoU 

LYMAN C. DRAPER SCHOOL 

Adeunb R. BluiviN. Principal Eighth Grade. 

Mabtha K. RiLffT Seventh Grade. 

Hebmie Mabtin Sixth Grade. 

LoBENA C. Reighebt Fifth Grade. 

Kate Bilunoton Fourth Grade. 

Adeuxe Cobnish Third Grade. 

Ibma B. Wiswali Second Grade. 

Clabb Dbngleb First Grade. 

JACQUES MARQUETTE SCHOOL 

Kate H. Feeney, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Thebesa Abchibald Seventh Grade. 

EiLLA C. Mann ' Sixth Grade. 

Victoeia E. Buell Fifth Grade. 

Louise Zimmebman Fourth Grade. 

Abbie E. Bbinkhoff Third Grade. 

Emma R. ScuEBMEEnoRN Second Grade. 

EiLiZABETH J. Gbaham Flrst Grade. 

WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL 

Emily R. Pabsoxs, Principal Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

LiDA E. Lessig Fourth Grade. 

Elnoba Hoyeb Third Grade. 

Fannie M. Steve Second Grade. 

Adda I. SuTHiBLAND First Grade. 

Emily McConnell Kindergarten. 

Elsie Thom Kindergarten Assistant 

INCREASE A. LAPHAM SCHOOL 

May Isabel Kay, Principal Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Claba J. Vanderhoof Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Chbistine Bandli Fourth Grade. 

Anna R. Sghobingeb Second and Third Grades. 

Ella E. Fehlandt First and Second Grades 

Mabie M. Redel Kindergarten. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW SCHOOL 

INA M. Babnes, Principal Fourth Grade. 

Maboabet E. Cummings Third Grade. 

NoBA R. CuLLiGAN Secoud Grade. 

Nora L. McKek ^^at Om^^. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL 

AiTNA B. Chaubeblalv, Principal.. Elgbth Grade. 

Claka Massu ANN Seventh Grade. 

Thklha Ol8bk Slith Grade. 

FunxTicE Whitkev Fifth Grade. 

JiKNU E. Nbevel Fourth Grade. 

Anna L, Thomas Third Grade. 

Bbssie E. Adaus Second Grade. 

Telmeb Pratt Flrat Grade. 

Ijour Adams Flret and Second Grades. 

Jdua B. Maxhah Kindergarten, 

LtHB Main Kindergarten Aaslstant. 

RANDALL SCHOOL 

Hattie Poote, iVinctfKil Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Bdha a. GniLFOu) Third and Fourth Grades. 

Ida a. Johnston First and Second Grades. 




I>EPARTME]VT OF INSTRUCTION 

1908-1909 



R. B. Dudgeon Superintendent 

HIGH SCHOOL 

J. H. Hutchison, Principal Physics. 

WiLi^Bi) D. SiiANXAHAN Latin. 

Sue Tullis Latin. 

Marie McClebnax Greek. 

Mary McGovebn English. 

Jessie E. Sherman English. 

Sara D. Jenkins English. 

Lelia Bascom English. 

H. Grace Andrews English. 

Harry K. Bassett English. 

IBM A M. Kleinpfxi German. 

Caroline M. Young German. 

Julia E. Murphy History. 

Edna R. Chynowfh'H History. 

Melvin J. White History. 

Bertha H. Prf::u8S History. 

Camille Carroll History. 

Winnie C. Warning Mathematics. 

Leon H. Canfield Mathematics. 

Elba A. Sawyer Mathematics. 

Alletta p. Dean Science. 

Frank M. Surrey Science. 

Alice Evans Science. 

Ina Ziusch Science. 

Charles McMullen Business Training. 

E1.W00D B. Brooks Physiography. Civics. 

ALL SCHOOLS 

Ida M. Ceavath Drawing. 

Jennie M. Buboe I>t«l^\tv%. 
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Mabion F. Vos Buboh Music. 

EuzABETH C. Lanoe Domestic Science. 

Blanche A. Newton Domestic Science. 

Louis P. Olson Manual Training. 

Bradley S. Joice Manual Training. 

Thomas E. Jones Physical Training. 

Althea H. Brown Physical Training. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS 

Lellal Purdy Primary Grades. 

Vashti L. Sridmobe Grammar Grades. 

Christina J. Farris Grammar Grades. 

Matild Flatley School for Deaf. 

Chester S. Carney Special School for BojrB. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 

Mary L. Edgar, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Reneite Jones Seventh Grade. 

M. Irene Whaley Sixth Grade. 

Florence Whitney Fifth Grade. 

Mary L. Burdick Fourth Grade. 

Helen F. Fitch Third Grade. 

Florence B. V. Nelson Second Grade. 

Viola Pelunek First Grade. 

Dora Huber First and Second Grades. 

Cora A. Morgan Kindergarten. 

Mabelle E. Lyons Kindergarten Assistant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL 

Jessie M. Bowers. Principal Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

Maude H. Whitney Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Elizabeth M. Herfubth Fourth Grade. 

Emma G. Hyland Third Grade. 

Emma E. Snydeb Second Grade. 

Pauline W. Shepard First Grade. 

LOUISE M. BRAYTON SCHOOL 

Ejjqjl M. Sheabeb, principal Eighth Grade. 

Alma M. Bohlmann Seventh Grade. 

Etta J. Shimmins Sixth Grade. 

ZiLLA E. WiswALL Fifth Grade. 

CAROLiNir A. Harper Fourth. Otb.^^. 

Ella C. Heiuoeb TYilrd Gtad^. 
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Beulah Bakeb Secoud Grade. 

Clemana Van Nobtband First Grade. 

JAMES D. DOTY SCHOOL 

: Theresa G. Cosgrovk, Principal Seventh and Eighth Grades. 

R06ETTA Blazer Sixth Grade. 

Mart C. Oleson Fifth Grade. 

Emma E. Quirk Third and Fourth Grades. 

Irene B. Vick Second and Third Grades. 

Mary Lena Hessman First and Second Grades. 

Julia B. Maxham Kindergarten. 

Lois S. Main Kindergarten Assistant. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER SCHOOL 

Adeune R. Marvin, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Clara Lorena Reichert Seventh Grade. 

Etta O. Christensen Sixth Grade. 

Sadie S. Terry Fifth Grade. 

Eva M. Wirth Fourth Grade. 

Louisa H. Stegeman Third Grade. 

Alice May Mihleis Second Grade. 

Clare Denolku First Grade. 

JACQUES MARQUETTE SCHOOL 

Kate H. Feeney, Principal Eighth Grade. 

Theresa Arciiibam) Seventh Grade. 

Ella C. Mann Sixth Grade. 

Margie Collins Fifth Grade. 

LovisE Zi.MMFKM A.N Fourth Grade. 

Abbie E. Brink tioFF Third Grade. 

Emma R. Schermkriiorn Second Grade. 

Eva M. Howard First Grade. 

WASHIN(JT0X IRVIXG SCHOOL 

Emily R. Parsons, Principal Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Annie B. Kirch Fourth Grade. 

Elnora J. Hover Third Grade. 

Fannie M. Steve Second Grade. 

Adda I. Sutherland First Grade. 

Emily McConnell \v\xv^^t^?;?^\\^w. 

Elsie THoyf v.\we^^T^T\T\^w k^^VqXaxiV. 
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INCREASE A. LAPHAM SCHOOL 

Mabtha K. Rilet, Principal Seventh and E3ighth Grades. 

Hebmie Ma&tin f^fth and Sixth Grades. 

Chbistine Bando Third and Fourth Grades. 

Anna R. Sghobinoeb Second and Third Grades. 

Vebna May Jones First Grade. 

Mabie M. Redel Kindergarten. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL 

Anna B. Chambeblain, Principal. . Eighth Grade. 

Ida B. Schofield Seventh Grade. 

Thelma Olsen Sixth Grade. 

IZA B. KiBCH BMfth Grade. 

Claba McKitbick Fourth Grade. 

Lauba S. Motle Third Grade. 

Maby S. Huff Third and Fourth Grades. 

Josephine Mann Second Grade. 

Velmeb D. Pbatt First Grade. 

Edith A. Klein BMrst and Second Grades. 

Esther Hall Kindergarten. 

Nellie Doyle Kindergarten Assistant. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW SCHOOL 

INA M. Babnes, Principal Fourth Grade. 

Mabgaret E. Cummings Third Grade. 

NoBA R. CuLLiQAN Secoud Grade. 

Nora L. McKee First Grade. 

Elizabeth E. Rook First Grade Assistant. 

RANDALL SCHOOL. 

Edith M. Olson, Principal Seventh Grade. 

Ellen M. Saxton Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Lilian M. Nelson Third and Fourth Grades. 

Ida a. Johnston First and Second Grades. 



CLERK'S STATEMENT 



Receipts and expenditures of the Board of Education from July 1, 
1907, to June 30. 1908. 

RECKIPTS. 

Balance July 1, 1907 $57,257 83 

State apportionment, school fund 14, 849 59 

City school tax, 1907 70,000 00 

County school tax, 1907 12,760 00 

Town of Blooming Grove for 1906 299 45 

Town of Blooming Grove for 1907 4C4 27 

Village Fair Oaks for 1906 8S8 82 

Tuitions collected 642 00 

Rent collected 1,109 00 

Interest on deposits 1, 006 48 

Receipts from High School bonds 125,000 00 

Fire loss on Marquette building 100 00 



$288,827 44 

KXF»KM)ITrRF.S. 

Apparatus and Library $101 90 

Furniture 763 71 

Clerk's salary 200 00 

Printing 812 23 

Cement walks and curbing 438 34 

Grading school grounds 73 42 

Insurance 1, 132 50 

Balance architect's fees. Doty building 58 40 

Macadam and other taxes paid on school property 1,094 08 

Closets in Hawthorne building 142 85 

Randall school addition 6,100 93 

School census 150 00 

Free text books 215 07 

Rent paid 916 00 

MiscellaneouB supplies K^ttl 71 



Clerk's Statement 
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HlBcellaneous repairs 3.533 62 

Fuel 7. 699 18 

Janitors and labor 7,269 78 

Teacbera' wages and auperlntendence 67,695 28 

PaymenU on High school 164,226 68 

Balance June 30, 1908 16.972 26 

$283,327 44 

O. S. NoBBUAN, Clerk. 




TKEASrUEirS REPORT 



Receipts and disbursements from July 1, 1907, to June 30, 1908. 



Balance on hand $57, 257 83 

Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 125 97 

Jos. Kaiser, rent 45 00 

Hobbins and Lamp, insurance loss 100 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 67 45 

Jos. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 49 15 

City Treasurer, part High School funds 25,000 00 

City Treasurer, part High School funds 10,000 00 

City Treasurer, part High School funds 7,500 00 

Jos. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

J. P. Mallott, rent 120 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 18 65 

City Treasurer, part High School funds 7,500 00 

City Treasurer, part High School funds 15,000 00 

H. C. Fisher. Treas. Blooming Grove, taxes, 1906 299 45 

Jos. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 22 67 

Jos. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

J. P. Mallett. rent 129 00 

City Treasurer, part High School funds 10,000 00 

Capital City Bank, interest 29 30 

R. B. Dudgeon, tuitions collected 401 00 



Jos. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

City Treasurer, part High School funds 25,000 00 

City Treasurer, part High School funds 25,000 00 

State Bank, interest 63 74 

Jos. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

City Treasurer. State apportionment 14,349 59 

City Treasurer. v»art C\tv v^chool tax 10,000 00 

City Treasurer, part CUv a AvooX \?i^ •k^^^sRsr^ ^ 
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Feb. 29. State Bank, Interest ._ 76 85 

Mar. 4. Job. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

Mar. 5. City Treasurer, part City achool tax 25,000 03 

Mar. 11. City Treasurer, balance city and county tax... 22,760 00 

Mar. 31. J. P. Mallett, rent 135 00 

Mar. 31. State Bank, interest 180 30 

Apr. 4. Job. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

Apr. 30. SUte Bank, Interest 181 76 

May 6. Jos. Kaiser, rent 50 00 

May 21. M. J. Olbrich. part Fair Oaks achool tax 338 8a 

May 23. H. C. Fisher, treas. Blooming GroTe, tax, 1907.. 464 27 

May 30. State Bank, Intereet 126 6? 

June 8. Jos. Kaleer, rent 50 00 

June 29. J. P. Mallett, rent 135 00 

June 30. R. B, Dudgeon, tuitions 241 00 

June 30. State Bank. Interest 73 87 

1283.327 44 
The aggregate of the certlflpates of appropriations for the 

year was 265.356 18 

Leaving a balance on June 30. 1909 of ( 16.972 26 

Fbank Alford. Treasurer. 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 



Delivered by Judge Anthony Donovan nt the opening exercises of the new High 

School building on December 15, 1906. 

On behalf of the board of education of the city of Madison, 
which I have the honor to represent here tonight as president, 
it is my privilege to join in the expression of good will for the 
new high school with Superintendent Dudgeon, Principal Hutch- 
ison, and the corps of teachers at the dedication of this beau- 
tiful building. The people of the city of Madison may be con- 
gratulated upon the distinction already attained by having the 
best equipped and most complete high school in the state of Wis- 
consin, which may well be designated as the crowning glory of 
the educational system for the Madison public schools. I ven- 
ture to say that this high school will prove an inspiration to 
every boy and girl who enters it to take advantage of the many 
opportunities so generously oflPored by the taxpayers of this 
city. 

• 

PRAISES SCHOOL OFFiaALS 

I feel that Superintendent Dudgeon is justly deserving of 
great praise for the amount of time he has given to the care and 
details of the work on this building. He has watched the 
progress of the work from the beginning to the end, and the 
realization of his ambition is satisfied tonight upon the dedica- 
tion of this school. 

Principal Hutchison is also deserving of credit for the inter- 
est he has taken in the new building and the time he has devoted 
to the rearrangement of studies and work in the school to make 
it the best high school in Wisconsin. I feel t!\».t 1 h^wAAl \sRk 
derelict in my duty tonight \i 1 did lioY. TW«i\Kss^ ^^ ^gpsaX. 
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amount of work done by Mr. George Eroncke and Mr. Frank Al- 
ford. No one knows but members of this board the amount of 
time that each of these gentlemen gave to the cily in looking 
after the many details in the great work that was done in the 
past three years. Every member of the board did his full duty, 
but the greatest part of the work fell to Mr. Dudgeon, Mr. 
Kroncke, and Mr. Alford. 

FRIEND OP NEW SCHOOL 

I feel that as president of the board of education, and on be- 
half of the board, special mention should be made of the work 
done by Mayor Schubert. He was the friend of the board from 
the time that the needs of the high school were first brought to 
the attention of the council. He was then serving as alderman 
from the seventh ward. He gave us his help then, and has 
given us all the assistance in his power since he became the 
executive officer of the city, and without his help as executive 
officer of the city the board would have been greatly embarrassed 
at times. It seems to me that every taxpayer in the city of 
Madison should rejoice for having contributed his share to the 
construction of this noble monument to education. What father 
is there in Madison who will not make every reasonable sacrifice 
to give his children the best education he can aflford? For what 
is man without it? No doubt you have all considered — no doubt 
you have all personally experienced — that of all the blessings 
which it has pleased God to allow us to cultivate there is not one 
which breathes a purer fragrance or bears a more heavenly as- 
pect than a moral education and the love of books and study. 
The love of study is a companion which no misfortune can de- 
press, no climate destroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism en- 
slave. At home it is a friend, abroad an introduction, in 
society an ornament, it chastons vice, it guides virtue and gives 
grace and government to genius. It is possible to use it as the 
precious metal of life, it is also possible to misuse it as dross. 
If the young boys and girls who graduate from this high school 
leave it with no higher ambition than to reduce the fruits of 
tbeir education to dollars and cexvta, \o \x^?v\. >i?cv^ Iwvt ^^kc^^^ot. 
have spent here as students m t\ve to^^ ^^^ ^^"^^^^ "^^ ^^-^^ 
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better that you had never eoine here, for in that ease you have 
utterly failed to understand the real purpose of an education. 
If, on the other hand, when you shall have graduated and leave 
here with the noble ambition to do your duty as you find it to 
the best of your ability, to hew straight to the line of principle 
and to hold fast to your ideaJs, then will the expectation of your 
teachers be realized and your high school education prove a last- 
ing and triumphant success. Life's journey is not easy, the 
smooth stretches are few, the rough many, the coward and the 
charlatan seek lightly the former and try to avoid the latter. 
The manly man takes the road as it comes and derives his chief 
satisfaction in the journey from the obstacles he has overcome, 
and in meeting those obstacles, meets them as a man ought to 
meet them. The permanent hope for the continuance of self 
government is in the education of the people, not the education 
only of the privileged few. but the education of the masses. 

The purpose of popular government should not be merely in- 
tellectual, but to turn out educated and practical workers, and 
not impracticable dreamers who, with premature and ill-guided 
judgments, rush to immatured and hasty actions. The higher 
and fuller we can make that education the more stable and per- 
manent do we lay the foundation for the building and develop- 
ing of our institutions. It is not enough to erect schools and 
colleges and endow them with learned faculties. We must go a 
step further and keep wide open the gateway of opportunity for 
the sons and daughters of the toiling masses, so they can avail 
themselves of the advantages that higher education affords, and 
this brings us face to face with the most pressing problems of 
our day, which in the rush of an industrial and commercial de- 
velopment must not be overlooked, but on the contrary must be 
carefully considered. There \s something far more important 
for a nation than the increase of commodities ; it is a moral 
standard, it is to raise the standard of livng for the masses 
above the bare necessities of I'fe. so that the children of the or- 
dinary and average man may not be drawn too early to the 
work-shop and thereby be denied those years of opportunity for 
increasing their capacity for the strv^^B^c^ c\l \\1^ «:^^ ^^e«NS|, 
tbem to become nsefnl and enl\g:\vteT\eA cWKt^^xv^ c^l wvx ^x^^X^^^^^^- 
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True culture and public apirJt go hand in haud. Such will be 
a culture which conveys a proper appreciation of the duties and 
responsi bill ties of citizenship, a culture which exposes the self- 
seeking demagc^ue, denies power to the unscrupulous, be he 
agitator or plutocrat, and which will inculcate a love and ap- 
preciation for the institutions of our land under which we have 
grown to bo what we are, the happiest and most prosperous peo- 
ple, and thi- greatest, freest nation in all history. 




Join cm flh;i. 



MAYOK'S ADDRESS 



Delivered by Mayor Scbubert at tbe opening exerciBe« of tbe new High School 

balldiofir on December 15, 1906. 



The board in calling upon me to take part in the formal dedi- 
cation of this beautiful new high school building feel that I 
ought to give some kind of an account of myself for having 
helped to contraxjt such an enormous debt for them and the citi- 
zens of Madison to pay. 

Having both voted for the construction of this new building 
and signed all the bonds, and then to keep right on levying tax 
after tax with which to meet the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal on these bonds as they become due, I think they are justi- 
fied in calling me to account. 

I can honestly say that during all the years I have served in 
the common council I have never voted against any request that 
the board has made for money for any purpose, as they have 
always been very conservative in these matters, and to such an 
extent as to be behind most cities in the state, so far at least as 
their annual budget allowance is concerned. 

Replies to inquiries made of a number of cities in the state 
as to data in regard to the tax rate indicate that the tax rate in 
Madison, fifteen and one-half dollars to every one thousand dol- 
lars, is one of the lowest in the state. This fact is shown by the 
figures given below: 



Cities. 



Population 
19(»3. 



Assessed 
valuation, 



Whole I ax- 
on ?1.<X)0. 



Amount 
raised for 

current 

sch<x)l 

expenses. 



Amount 

raised for 

sites and 

new build- 

injfs. 



Applet on 

Eau Claire... 
Fond du Lac . 

LaCross<' 

Menomonie .. 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Superior 

Nadbion 



18.737 
17.284 
2«>.078 
5. 473 
30.575 
32.29() 
3t>.551 
24.301 



?ll.iU)2.4<>5 
i>.28<».(H5 
11.8fl3.313 
20,250.672 
2.031^.4815 
19.540.785 
22.072.580 
19.(>64.7(S 
24,921. 
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S24.50 
28.157 
21. <M) 
18. IK) 
33.19 
21.00 
19.v>a \ 
^^.^\ 



?»W.217 
70.3i>2.66 
57.«»0 
80. (XX) 
24.474 
80.442 
*$.?.. «»^ 



?I4.000 00 

10.520 84 

9,220 00 

895 00 

25,500 00 
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Last year we allowed the board of education $70,000 with 
which to conduct the schools of Madison, a city of 25,000 accord- 
ing to the last census. This year for increased instruction in 
the regular lines of high school work made necessary by the oc- 
cupancy of the new building, for the organization and main- 
tenance of departments in the special lines of manual training, 
domestic science, business training, and physical training, and 
also for a number of added departments in connection with the 
elementary schools of the city, we have allowed only $10,000 
more. This gives to the board of education for the maintenance 
of the schools for the year the sum of $80,000, which sum when 
compared with the assessed valuation is much less than is re- 
quired for the same work by most cities of the state. This fact 
is brought out strikingly by the figures given above. 

Now just a few words on the taxes which we are paying : I 
want to give you something to think about when you go home. 
Some say, "What are you doing with the $25,000 the city is get- 
ting as increased license money? 

The increased valuation of taxable property in the year 1907 
over the year 1906 gives additional taxes amounting to $10,987. 
This increase for 1908 is $10,308, and the increase on account 
of the extra one and one-half mill tax for the year is $37,476. 

Just go back to the year 1906, in which we had a state tax of 
$10,000, then to the $37,000 state tax of 1907, and this year it is 
$41,000, in addition to which the county tax for this year is 
$10,000 more than last year. 

This year we' have a full paid fire department, one of the best, 
if not the best, in the state, a $50,000 public market place, a 
number of other public improvements, and on top of all of this 
the city has constructed $30,000 worth of underground drains, 
besides increasing expenditures for street paving and for other 
administrative departments. 

Now, when you realize that the increase in the taxes for the 
present year does not begin to equal the increase in the expendi- 
tures as enumerated in the items above, I want you to tell me 
how much your taxes have been increased on account of this 
beautiful new high school buildmg. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S KEPOKT 



To the Board of Education: 

Gentlemen. — I herewith submit the annual report of the 
public schools of the city of ^fadison for the year ending June 
30, 1908. This will constitute the fifty-third report of the 
series, and the seventeenth by me. 

STATISTICS 

Population of the city, estimated 28,000 

AflseBsed valuation, 1908 $24,921,285 

Rate of taxation for all purposes, 1908 .0155 

Rate of taxation for city school purposes, 1908 .00546 

COST OF SCHOOLS 

Teachers $67,695 28 

Incidentals 25, 835 41 

Sites, new buildings and furniture 171,292 07 

Street macadam, cement walks, and interest 1,532 42 

SCHOOL CENSUS 

Number of children of school age in the city: 

1907 1908 

First Ward 339 347 

Second Ward 598 612 

Third Ward 277 230 

Fourth Ward 556 568 

Fifth Ward 999 865 

Sixth Ward 1.2.59 1,240 

Seventh Ward 645 655 

Eighth Ward 755 763 

Ninth Ward ^'^^ ^^^^ 

•)0 
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Tenth Ward 235 235 

Joint School District, N. B 321 350 



Total 6, 579 6, 526 
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ENROLLMENT 
Number of children enrolled in the public schools: 

High School 

Washington School 

Lincoln School 

Brayton School 

Doty School 

Draper School 

Marquette School 

Irving School 

Laphani School 

Hawthorne School 

Longfellow School 

Randall School 

3.896 3.817 

Number of pupils in the different grades: 

1906-07 1907-08 

Kindergarten 248 193 

First Grade 468 498 

Second Grade 479 429 

Third Grade 440 459 

Fourth Grade 415 419 

Fifth Grade 380 362 

Sixth Grade 342 320 

Seventh Grade 284 293 

Eighth Grade 229 242 

First Year, High School 217 174 

Second Year, High School 154 175 

Third Year. High School 134 145 

Fourth Year, High School 106 108 



Total '^^'^'^'^ '^>'^^^ 
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ATTENDANCE 

1906-07 1907-08 

Per cent, enrolled 59.2 58.4 

Average membership 3,369 3, 327 

Average daily attendance 3, 180 3,159 

Per cent, of attendance 96 94 

Total days of attendance for year 588, 653 584,495 



BUILDINGS 

1907-08 
Number of buildings occupied 11 



TEACHERS 

High School 23 

Eighth Grade 5 

Seventh and Eighth Grades 3 

Seventh Grade 5 

Sixth Grade 5 

Fifth and Sixth Grades 6 

Fifth Grade 5 

Fourth and Fifth Grades 1 

Fourth Grade 8 

Third and Fourth Grades 2 

Third Grade 8 

Second and Third Grades 1 

Second Grade 8 

First and Second Grades 5 

First Grade 8 

Kindergarten 4 

Kindergarten assistants 3 

Special teacher Grammar Grade 2 

Special teacher Primary Grade 1 

Supervisor of Music 1 

Supervisor of Drawing 1 

Supervisor of Manual Training 1 

Supervisor of Domestic Science 1 

Total ^^^ 
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TEACHERS' REPORTS 

Times teachers were tardy , 285 

Half days' absence 878 

Visits made to parents 660 

Visits made to sick pupils 238 

VISITS TO THE SCHOOLS 

Number by the superintendent 501 

Number by members of the board 42 

Number by parents 3, 105 

Number by others 6.005 

AVERAGE AGE OF PUPILS 

Upon graduating from High School, June 12, 1908: 

Boys 18 years, 11 months, 22 days 

Girls 18 years, 10 months, 24 days 

AVERAGE SALARIES 

The average salary paid to men, not including the principal 

of High School and city superintendent, was $900 00 

The average salary paid to women, not including kinder- 
garten assistants 594 83 

COST OF SCHOOLS 

Cost of instruction in High School $18,678 75 

Cost of instrurtion in ward schools 44,804 03 

Cost of supervision 4,212 50 

Cost of incidentals 24.401 01 

Cost per pupil in High School for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 31 03 

Upon average membership 34 60 

Upon average attendance 36 07 

Cost per pupil in the ward schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 13 94 

Upon average membersMp ^^ ^^ 

Upon average attendance *- '^ 
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Cost per pupil in all schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 16 63 

Upon average membership 19 08 

Upon average attendance 20 10 

Cost per pupil in all schools for supervision: 

Upon number enrolled 1 10 

Upon average membership 1 27 

Upon average attendance ^ 1 33 

Cost per pupil in all schools for incidentals: 

Upon number enrolled 6 39 

Upon average membership 7 33 

Upon average attendance 7 72 

Total cost per pupil for tuition, supervision, and Inci- 
dentals: 

Upon number enrolled 24 12 

Upon average membership 27 68 

Upon average attendance 29 16 

In estimating the cost per pupil the salaries of principals, 
kindergarten, manual training, domestic science, and regular 
and special teachers are included in the term instruction; the 
salaries of the' superintendent and the supervisors of music and 
drawing are included in the term supervision; the term inci- 
dentals covers all other current expenses of the school, includ- 
ing all miscellaneous repairs but not the cost of sites, new build- 
ings, or permanent improvements. 

SUMMARY OP STATISTICS 

The enumeration of children of school age in the city at the 
close of the year gave 3,251 boys, and 3,275 girls, making a 
total school population of 6,526. This is a decrease for the year 
of 53. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled for the year was 3,817, 
of which number 1,855 were boys, and 1,962 girls. This is a 
decrease for this year of 48 boys and 31 girls, making a net de- 
crease for the year of 79. The average daily membership was 
3,327, a decrease of 42. The average AlsSV^ ^\JwcL^KaR.^ ^'w^ 
3,159, a decrease ot 21 from that oi t\ve pTeeft^T\^ ^^«^ • 
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hemian. The majority of those enrolled were between the ages 
of twenty and forty, only two being under the age of eighteen. 
Included in the enrollment were twelve women and several 
heads of families. 

Although the membership was largely from the Ninth and 
adjacent wards, all parts of the city were represented in the 
attendance. The majority of those enrolled were engaged in 
manual labor during the day and that these people were willing 
to spend an hour and a half in earnest study after a hard day 's 
work, showed a very commendable desire to become better ac- 
(juainted with the language of their adopted country. 

The work was of a necessity elementary in character. Very 
few could read English and many could not speak the language 
with any degree of fluency. The main purpose of the school 
was to give instruction in reading, spelling, and writing and 
to teach correct forms of speech. Some general instruction was 
also given in the geography and history of the United States, 
and brief explanations were made in regard' to some of the lead- 
ing features and forms of our government. 

No close classification of the students could be made. They 
wore divided into three or four groups as the conditions seemed 
to make desirable, and much attention was given to individual 
instruction. The progress made was very gratifying. At the 
end of the term most of the members were able to read fairly 
well in fourth and fifth grade books, to write letters in correct 
form, and to speak with far more correctness than would be ex- 
pected. 

It is believed that this coming together of many nationali- 
ties, the singing of stirring national songs, and the pursuit of a 
common purpose cannot but be of benefit to these foreigners, 
our future citizens. 

THE PENNY SAVINGS FUND 

During the past year the work connected with the Penny 
Savings Fund has been under the immediate direction of Mrs. 
Charles H. Tenney, chairman of a special eoTWHvv\^^ Itwow *vi^^ 
Department of Education of the ^om^T\'^ CVyCc^. >vs. -^"^ >^^ 
noted in the appended report, some cYvati^^^ Vu ^}^^ txv^'Ccw^^ ^^ 
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distributing stamps and collecting money were thought advifi- 
able. The new method has been an improvement over the old 
and has worked in a very satisfactory manner. It in a large 
degree relieves the teachers of distributing and selling stamps 
and collecting money and more fully protects against leas. 
The pupils are permitted to take a more important part in the 
work and to gain a wider experience in the method of doing 
business. Although there has been no increase in the amount 
of money collected from the children, the results of the year's 
work offer no occasion for discouragement. Owing to the wise 
and careful management of the chairman, the work has been 
carried on without irritation or friction, and the system has 
become more fully established in the schools. There can be no 
question whatever in regard to the desirability of continuing 
the work along this line. 

I am pleased to insert here the report prepared by Mrs. 
Tenney and also the financial statements prepared by Mr. 
Charles N. Brown, Secretarj^ of the Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, who is in direct charge of the funds. 

Mr. R. B. Dudgeon. Superintendent of Public Schools, Madison, Wiscof^ 
sin: 

The committee and collectors who have had charge of the Penny 
Saving Fund in the grade schools of the city this year feel greatly 
encouraged in its success. 

As in previous years the stamps have been delivered and collectionB 
made by the ladies in the various wards. It seemed advisable this 
year to make a change in the system of collections in the schoolB. 
Previously the responsibility of collections has rested upon the teach- 
ers. This year the pupils have taken the entire responsibility. 

Upon the recommendation of the chairman, the Board of Education 
made an appropriation of $25.00 for the purchasing of banks to supply 
each school. Each principal selected three pupils from the upper 
grades to take charge of this bank established in her room or upper 

corridor. 

These pupils acted as President, Cashier, and Teller. Three sep- 
arate accounts of the young depositors' deposits were made and at the 
end of banking hours accounts were balanced. The keys and bank 
were then turned over to the principal who then took charge of the 
Bazne. 
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Under this system no thefts were reported and few errors made. 
Teachers were relieyed of all responsibility of collection and the pupils 
gained a clearer knowledge of banking methods. 

Written reports have been received from all collectors and princi- 
pals, and with one exception the present system has been encourag- 
ingly endorsed. 

There has been a falling oft of $309.68 this year as against the col- 
lection of last year, $1,065.66, the banner year. This, however, is not 
discouraging, considering that a change of system and the financial 
condition of the country would naturally have its effect upon the school 
banks. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the courtesy shown me and 
the cheerful assistance rendered by collectors and principals in their 
hearty co-operation in this very essential work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elizabeth A. Teknet. 



Madison, Wis , June 5. 1908. 
Mrs. C. H. Tenney, Chairman Educational Committee Woman's Olub: 

At your request I submit herewith a report of the operations of the 
Madison Penny Savings Fund from the first day of August, 1907, to 
this date. 

Cash balance Aug. 1, 1907, not including Interest $1,519 82 

Deduct $5.26 added twice by mistake 5 26 

Correct balance Aug. 1, 1907 $1,514 56 

Received from Aug. 1, 1907 to date 930 53 

Making the total receipts $2,445 09 

Bishursements. 

Paid for pass books $18 00 

Paid for withdrawals 846 00 

Transferred to Building & Loan stock 459 65 

$1,323 65 



Leaving the cash balance of $1 , 121 44 

The above balance is invested in the bIocVl ol Wi^ K»aic^^N».W^'^ ^Tv»\ast 
6 per cent intercBt 
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Annexed to this summary is a comparative statement of the amount 
collected in the different schools for the past five years and a state- 
ipent of receipts and disbursements by months. 

Very truly yours, 

Chables N. Brown. 

COLLECTIONS FROM THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS FOR THE LAST 

FOUR YEARS. 

1904-05 1905-06 1906-07 1907-08 

Washington $133 21 $93 41 $93 44 

Lincoln 33 11 $76 73 39 18 40 15 

Brayton 194 04 241 52 179 83 93 86 

Doty 72 72 76 73 159 07 58 19 

Draper 37 31 65 99 136 42 167 32 

Irving 146 42 123 69 24 35 

Marquette 18 17 151 48 84 50 88 55 

Lapham 50 66 65 00 18 69 62 95 

Longfellow 38 75 79 24 125 39 69 16 

Hawthorne 21 96 53 38 61 32 29 54 

Randall 44 16 38 51 

Totals $689 93 $954 16 $1,065 66 $755 98 

The above statement shows only the amounts collected at the schools 
and does not take into account the moneys paid in at the office of 
the Association which amounts to several hundred dollars each year. 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY MONTHS 

Receipts 

1907 August $40 93 

September 25 34 

October 44 80 

November 208 10 

December 112 97 

1908 January 94 14 

February 83 38 

March 104 03 

April 39 21 

May 177 63 

Totals ^^"^^ ^"^ ^'^^^'^ ^'^ 
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Paid for pass books 18 00 

Building & Loan stock taken 459 65 

Total disbursements $1. 323 65 

It should be noticed that with the balance on hand at the 
opening of the year, the net receipts for the year amounted to 
$1,121.44. It should also be noticed that because sums of 
money are classified under the head of disbursements in the 
above table, it does not follow that they have been expended 
or wasted by the pupils. The greater part of this money has 
been simply withdrawn to be invested in Building and Loan 
stock, redeposited in the savings bank, or used for the definite 
purposes for which it had been saved. In either case the Penny 
Savings system has accomplished its purpose and resulted in 
benefit to the pupils by encouraging habits of thrift and teach- 
ing a wiser use of money. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

To administer the schools in a way to meet the needs of 
pupils of varying degrees of ability, is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the supervising officer. The place and 
value of mass teaching is recognized, but unless this can be 
supplemented by methods that meet the needs of the individual 
the school must fail in efficiency. Our schools are not unmind- 
ful of the individual needs of the pupils nor is the interests 
of the backward and irregular pupils neglected. Among the 
provisions for such pupils may be mentioned the following: 

1. In the daily program of every school in the elementary 
grades of the city one period is set aside for individual work. 

2. Three unassigned teachers are employed to aid backward 
pupils and to assist the regular teachers in making their work 
more thorough and effective. 

3. A large number of the teachers in the grades remain after 
school to talk over the work with the pupils and to clear up 
perplexing points. These pupils as a rule are not "kept after 
school" but remain from choice. 

4. Individual promotions from grade to ^T«Afc «x^ tqa.^^ ^ 
nny time when the work of the pupil 8^,tc\s to ^vcr^'wV W.. 
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5. For a number of years a short summer vacation schoid 
has been organized for giving special assistance to pupils who 
failed to be promoted on account of poor work. By paying ft 
small tuition fee for this work, many pupils are able to go on 
with their classes and thus avoid being held back for & year. 

6. In the high school each teacher has one or two free periocb 
each day, during which she consults with her pupils and gives 
aid to those who need it. In addition to this, some of the 
teachers form classics after school for pupils who wish speeiftl 
instruction and aid. In such cases the teacher gives time will- 
ingly and without extra compt^nsation, the satisfaction of im- 
proved work on the part of the pupil being a sufScient reward 
for the extra time and service given. 

7. In the new high school building the pupils are seated in 
class rooms where each is provided with a desk for study pur- 
poses. In charge of each class room is a teacher who looks 
after the pupils, learns their individual needs, and gives advice 
and counsel in matters relating to their general welfare and 
progress. Their duties are distinct from the regular ree'tation 
work and are supervisory in nature. 

8. In all the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the city, 
instruction in industrial lines is given each week, the boys tak- 
ing mechanical drawing and bench work in wood and the girls 
taking sewing and cooking. In the grades fnmi the kindergarten 
to the fifth inclusive, instruction in various kinds of hand-work 
is given once each week. All this work calls out the motor 
activities and is individual in nature. 

9. The teachers frequently visit the homes to get a more 
definite understanding of the needs of the children and to en- 
list the co-operation of the parents in securing more regular 
attendance and better school work. These visits are reported 
to the superintendent. The records in the office show that 898 
such visits were made by the teachers during the last school 
year. 

In view of the above provisions it will be observed that in- 
dividual pupils are given aid when it is needed, and that 
special efforts are made to hold t\\(^ hoy?, awd q^lrls in the school 
until they finish the Wg\v sc\voo\ oowt^^. 
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TEACHERS' REPORTS 

Times teachers were tardy ^ 285 

Half days' absence 378 

Visits made to parents 660 

Visits made to sick pupils 238 



VISITS TO THE SCHOOLS 

Number by the superintendent 501 

Number by members of the board 42 

Number by parents 3, 105 

Number by others 6.005 



AVERAGE AGE OF PUPILS 

Upon graduating from High School, June 12, 1908: 

Boys 18 years, 11 months, 22 days 

Girls 18 years, 10 months. 24 days 

AVERAGE SALARIES 

The average salary paid to men, not including the principal 

of High School and city superintendent, was |900 00 

The average salary paid to women, not including kinder- 
garten assistants 594 83 

COST OF SCHOOLS 

Cost of instruction in High School |18, 678 75 

Cost of instruction in ward schools 44, 804 03 

Cost of supervision 4. 212 50 , 

Cost of incidentals 24,401 01 

Cost per pupil in High School for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 31 03 

Upon average membership 34 60 

Upon average attendance 36 07 

Cost per pupil in the ward schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 13 94 

Upon average memberaMp "SA ^\ 

Upon average attendance V^ ^^ 
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Cost per pupil in all schools for instruction: 

Upon number enrolled 16 63 

Upon average membership 19 08 

Upon average attendance , 20 10 

Cost per pupil in all schools for supervision: 

Upon number enrolled 1 10 

Upon average membership 1 27 

Upon average attendance 1 33 

Cost per pupil in all schools for incidentals: 

Upon number enrolled 6 39 

Upon average membership 7 33 

Upon average attendance 7 72 

Total cost per pupil for tuition, supervision, and inci- 
dentals : 

Upon number enrolled 24 12 

Upon average membership 27 68 

Upon average attendance 29 16 

In estimating the cost per pupil the salaries of principals, 
kindergarten, manual training, domestic science, and regular 
and special teachers are included in the term instruction; the 
salaries of the* superintendent and the supervisors of music and 
drawing are included in the term supervision; the term inci- 
dentals covers all other current expenses of the school, includ- 
ing all miscellaneous repairs but not the cost of sites, new build- 
ings, or permanent improvements. 

SUMMARY OP STATISTICS 

The enumeration of children of school age in the city at the 
close of the year gave 3,251 boys, and 3,275 girls, making a 
total school population of 6,526. This is a decrease for the year 
of 53. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled for the year was 3,817, 
of which number 1,855 were boys, and 1,962 girls. This is a 
decrease for this year of 48 boys and 31 girls, making a net de- 
crease for the year of 79. The average daily membership was 
3,827, a decrease of 42. The average d^W^ ^\X«5A3KWi^ ^"^ 
3,159, a decrease ot 21 from that ol ttie ^T^cifcfiKti^ ^^«c , 
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The number enrolled was 58.4 per cent of the school popula- 
tion. The pupils were distributed among the grades as follows: 
Kindergarten, 193, or 5.06 per cent of the whole number en- 
rolled ; primary grades, — first, second, third, and fourth, — 1,805, 
or 47.20 per cent; grammar grades, — fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth, — 1,217, or 31.88 per cent; high school, 602, or 15.77 per 
cent. 

The regular work of the school was carried on by ninety-seven 
teachers, twenty-three in the high school, and seventy-four in 
the grades. In addition to these, four special teachers were em- 
ployed to supervise the work in music, drawing, manual train- 
ing, and domestic science, three to assist in the grades, and three 
to assist in the kindergarten, making the total number of teach- 
ers employed one hundred seven. ^ 

In the grades the average number of pupils to each teacher, 
based on the enrollment, w^as forty<-five; based on the average 
attendance, was thirty-eight. In the high school the number 
to each teacher, based on the enrollment, was twenty-six, based 
on the average attendance, was twenty-three. 

THE NIGHT SCHOOL 

In the early part of the year it was learned that some of the 
foreign-born residents of the ninth ward were meeting for the 
purpose of studying the English language. The lack of any 
formal instruction made progress unsatisfactory and slow\ The 
mayor became interested and made inquiries as to the needs and 
desires of these people for study and improvement. The con- 
ditions were foimd to be such as would make the opening of a 
night school desirable. Arrangements were then made for the 
organization of such a school and the first session w^as held on 
the evening of ^lareh 9th, in the Longfellow school building. 
At the first session about fifty were enrolled and at the end of 
the first week the number was increased to ninety. A few of 
these soon dropped out, leaving a regular enrollment of seventy- 
two. The attendance was usually regular, the nightly aver- 
age for the twelve weeks being nearly fifty. 
In the enrollment were ioTty-??A'?L ^\3^\^tl^. mw^\fe^\i Itssllana, 
two Onrmans. two Swedes, owe T^^wc^. cnw ^\vcv«wc\^tv, w>i^ ^^.^ 
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hemian. The majority of those enrolled were between the ages 
of twenty and forty, only two being under the age of eighteen. 
Included in the enrollment were twelve women and several 
heads of families. 

Although the membership was largely from the Ninth and 
adjacent wards, all parts of the city were represented in the 
attendance. The majority of those enrolled were engaged in 
manual labor during the day and that these people were willing 
to spend an hour and a half in earnest study after a hard day 's 
work, showed a very commendable desire to become better ac- 
quainted with the language of their adopted country. 

The work was of a necessity elementary in character. Very 
few could read English and many could not speak the language 
with any degree of fluency. The main purpose of the school 
was to give instruction in reading, spelling, and writing and 
to teach correct forms of speech. Some general instruction was 
also given in the geography and history of the United States, 
and brief explanations were made in regard" to some of the lead- 
ing features and forms of our government. 

No close classification of the students could be made. They 
were divided into three or four groups as the conditions seemed 
to make desirable, and much attention was given to individual 
instruction. The progress made was very gratifying. At the 
end of the term most of the members were able to read fairly 
well in fourth and fifth grade books, to write letters in correct 
form, and to speak with far more correctness than would be ex- 
pected. 

It is believed that this coming together of many nationali- 
ties, the singing of stirring national songs, and the pursuit of a 
common purpose cannot but be of benefit to these foreigners, 
our future citizens. 

THE PENNY SAVINGS FUND 

During the past year the work connected with the Penny 
Savings Fund has been under the immediate direction of Mrs. 
Charles H. Tenney, chairman of a special committee ttoivss. ^J^sfc 
DopaHment of Education of the ^omau's Ci\\3\^. Ks. ^N^^^^^ 
noted in the appended report, some cYiaiv^e^ m >Jckfc xsv'^'Cw^^ ^^ 
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distributing stamps and collecting money were thought advis- 
able. The new method has been an improvement over the old 
and has worked in a very satisfactory manner. It in a large 
degree relieves the teachers of distributing and selling stamps 
and collecting money and more fully protects against loss. 
The pupils are permitted to take a more important part in the 
work and to gain a wider experience in the method of doing 
business. Although there has been no increase in the amount 
of money collected from the children, the results of the year's 
work offer no occasion for discouragement. Owing to the wise 
and careful management of the chairman, the work has been 
carried on without irritation or friction, and the system has 
become more fully established in the schools. There can be no 
question whatever in regard to the desirability of continuing 
the work along this line. 

I am pleased to insert here the report prepared by Mrs. 
Tenney and also the financial statements prepared by Mr, 
Charles N. Brown, Secretary' of the Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, who is in direct charge of the funds. 

Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, Superintendent of Public Schools, Madison^ Wiscon- 
sin: 

The committee and collectors who have had charge of the Penny 
Saving Fund in the grade schools of the city this year feel greatly 
encouraged in its success. 

As In previous years the stamps have been delivered and collections 
made by the ladies in the various wards. It seemed advisable thia 
year to make a change in the system of collections In the schools. 
Previously the responsibility of collections has rested upon the teach- 
ers. This year the pupils have taken the entire responsibility. 

Upon the recommendation of the chairman, the Board of Education 
made an appropriation of $25.00 for the purchasing of banks to supply 
each school. Each principal selected three pupils from the upper 
grades to take charge of this bank established in her room or upper 

corridor. 

These pupils acted as President, Cashier, and Teller. Three sep- 
arate accounts of the young depositors' deposits were made and at the 
end of banking hours accounts were balanced. The keys and bank 
were then turned over to the principal who then took charge of the 

Bame. 
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Under this system no thefts were reported and few errors made. 
Teachers were relieved of all responsibility of collection and the pupils 
gained a clearer knowledge of banking methods. 

Written reports have been received from all collectors and princi- 
pals, and with one exception the present system has been encourag- 
ingly endorsed. 

There has been a falling oft of $309.68 this year as against the col- 
lection of last year, $1,065.66, the banner year. This, however, is not 
discouraging, considering that a change of system and the financial 
condition of the country would naturally have its effect upon the school 
banks. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the courtesy shown me and 
the cheerful assistance rendered by collectors and principals in their 
hearty co-operation in this very essential work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elizabeth A. Tennet. 



Madison, Wis., June 5. 1908. 
Mrs. C. H. Tenney. Chairman Educational Committee Woman*8 CJuh: 

At your request I submit herewith a report of the operations of the 
Madison Penny Savings Fund from the first day of August, 1907, to 
this date. 

Cash balance Aug. 1, 1907, not including Interest $1,519 82 

Deduct $5.26 added twice by mistake 5 26 

Correct balance Aug. 1, 1907 $1,514 56 

Received from Aug. 1, 1907 to date 930 53 

Making the total receipts $2,445 09 

Disbursements. 

Paid for pass books $18 00 

Paid for withdrawals 846 00 

Transferred to Building & Loan stock 459 65 

$1,323 65 



Leaving the cash balance of $1 , 121 44 

The above balance is invested in the stock ot lYi^ KsM^c^^VdWn^ ^tv«\t^.^ 
6 per cent inter eat 
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Annexed to this summary is a comparative statement of the amount 
collected in the different schools for the past five years and a state- 
ipent of receipts and disbursements by months. 

Very truly yours, 

CiiABLEs N. Bbowx. 

COLLECTIONS FROM THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS FOR THE LAST 

FOUR YEARS. 

1904-05 1905-06 1906-07 1907-08 

Washington $133 21 $93 41 $93 44 

Lincoln 33 11 $76 73 39 18 40 15 

Brayton 194 04 241 52 179 83 93 86 

Doty 72 72 76 73 159 07 58 19 

Draper 37 31 65 99 136 42 157 32 

Irving 146 42 123 69 24 35 

Marquette 18 17 151 48 84 50 88 55 

Lapham 50 66 65 00 18 69 62 95 

Longfellow 38 75 79 24 125 39 69 16 

Hawthorne 21 96 53 38 61 32 29 54 

Randall 44 16 38 51 

Totals $689 93 $954 16 $1,065 66 $765 98 

The above statement shows only the amounts collected at the schools 
and does not take into account the moneys paid in at the office of 
the Association which amounts to several hundred dollars each year. 

STATEMENT OP RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY MONTHS 

Disburse- 
Receipts ments 

1907 August $40 93 $171 80 

September 25 34 73 42 

October 44 80 37 70 

November 208 10 45 79 

December 112 97 173 13 

1908 January 94 14 73 66 

February 83 38 40 01 

March 104 03 80 62 

April 39 21 58 00 

May 177 63 91 97 

Totals ^^"^^ ''^'^ V^*^^ ^^ 
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Paid for pass books 18 00 

Building & Loan stock taken 459 65 

Total disbursements |1,323 65 

It should be noticed that with the balance on hand at the 
opening of the year, the net receipts for the year amounted to 
$1,121.44. It should also be noticed that because sums of 
money are classified under the head of disbursements in the 
above table, it does not follow that they have been expended 
or wasted by the pupils. The greater part of this money has 
been simply withdrawn to be invested in Building and Loan 
stock, redeposited in the savings bank, or used for the definite 
purposes for which it had been saved. In either case the Penny 
Savings system has accomplished its purpose and resulted in 
benefit to the pupils by encouraging habits of thrift and teach- 
ing a wiser use of money. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

To administer the schools in a way to meet the needs of 
pupils of varying degrees of ability, is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the supervising oflScer. The place and 
value of mass teaching is recognized, but unless this can be 
supplemented by methods that meet the needs of the individual 
the school must fail in eflSciency. Our schools are not unmind- 
ful of the individual needs of the pupils nor is the interests 
of the backward and irregular pupils neglected. Among the 
provisions for such pupils may be mentioned the following: 

1. In the daily program of every school in the elementary 
grades of the city one period is set aside for individual work. 

2. Three unassigned teachers are employed to aid backward 
pupils and to assist the regular teachers in making their work 
more thorough and effective. 

3. A large number of the teachers in the grades remain after 
school to talk over the work with the pupils and to clear up 
perplexing points. These pupils as a rule are not *'kept after 
school" but remain from choice. 

4. Individual promotions from grade to ^t^"^ «t^ Ta»>.^<^ ^ 
nny time when the work of the pupW aeeitvs^ to -^n^iTt^tvV W.. 
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5. For a number of years a short summer vacation school 
has been organized for giving special assistance to pupils who 
failed to be promoted on account of poor work. By paying ft 
small tuition fee for this work, many pupils are able to go on 
with their classes and thus avoid being held back for a year. 

6. In the high school each teacher has one or two free periods 
each day, during which she consults with her pupils and gives 
aid to those who need it. In addition to this, some of the 
teachers form classes after school for pupils who wish special 
instruction and aid. In such cases the teacher gives time will- 
ingly and without extra compensation, the satisfaction of im- 
proved work on the part of the pupil being a sufficient reward 
for the extra time and service given. 

7. In the new high school building the pupils are seated in 
class rooms where each is provided with a desk for study pur- 
poses. In charge of each class room is a teacher who looks 
after the pupils, learns their individual needs, and gives advice 
and counsel in matters relating to their general welfare and 
progress. Their duties are distinct from the regular rec'tation 
work and are supervisory in nature. 

8. In all the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the city, 
instruction in industrial lines is given each week, the boys tak- 
ing mechanical drawing and boneh work in wood and the girls 
taking sewing and cooking. In the grades from the kindergarten 
to the fifth inclusive, instniction in various kinds of hand-work 
is given once each week. All this work calls out the motor 
activities and is individual in nature. 

9. The teachers frequently visit the homes to get a more 
definite understanding of the needs of the children and to en- 
list the co-operation of the parents in securing more regular 
attendance and better school work. These visits are reported 
to the superintendent. The records in the (office show that 898 
such visits were made by the teachers during the last school 
year. 

In view of the above provisions it will be observed that in- 
dividual pupils are given aid when it is needed, and that 
special efforts are made to hold the hoys and ^rls in the school 
until they finish the h\gh scVvooA cowt^^. 
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OUR NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 

HISTORY OP THE PROJECT 

The first formal action in the matter of a new high school 
building was the adoption of a resolution offered by President 
Corscot on April 2, 1901, which requested the building commit^ 
tee with the superintendent to secure plans and estimates for 
the construction of a new high school building. 

At a meeting on April 30, 1901, on motion of Mayor Bull, it 
was voted as the sense of the board that the old part of the high 
school building should be removed and a new building erected 
in its place. Although the project of a new high school build- 
ing was discussed at various regular and special meetings dur- 
ing the two years, 1901 and 1902, no material progress was made 
towards its accomplishment. Finally, at a regular meeting of 
the board of education on June 6, 1903, the standing committee 
on buildings was relieved from further consideration of the 
project, and the whole matter was placed in the hands of a 
special committee. This committee was to be known as the 
committee on the new high school building and its duty was to 
take charge of and to further the erection of the building. As 
a result of the work of this committee the project took definite 
form and a competition was held for the selection of plans, and 
on January' 9, 1904, Mr. Cass Gilbert of New York was ap- 
pointed architect. 

Bids were received and a provisional contract was entered into 
with Mr. T. C. McCarthy on May 2, 1905. The issue of bonds 
was authorized by the city council on May 12th. The petition 
for the submission of the bond question to the people wjus filed 
June 10th. Pursuant to this petition the special election was 
held on July 25, 1905, in which the women were permitted to 
vote, resulting in a majority of two hundred eighty-seven in 
favor of the bond issue. The whole matter was brought into the 
circuit court through the service of a summons and complaint 
on AugiLst 21st, praying for a to^mpoTary m"xwTvet\oiv enjoining 
the mayor and city clerk from e^Locwtm^ W^. \icycv^^. '^'W ^^s^sfc 
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was duly argued in the circuit court, Judge Fowler presiding. 
He handed down his decision covering three i)oints, viz. : 

1. The election on the issue of bonds for the purpose of erect- 
ing a new high school building was an election pertaining to 
school matters, and therefore the women were entitled to vote. 

2. The fact that the residents of that portion of Blooming 
Grove included in the joint district were not given an oppor- 
tunity to vote, did not invalidate this election. 

3. Although a portion of the property of the school district 
lies outside the city limits and must pay its pro rata share of 
the cost of the new building, the city of Madison can legally is- 
sue the bonds. 

The case was then appealed to the state supreme court, which 
court on April 17, 1906, affirmed the decision of Judge Fowler 
of the lower court on all points of issue, four members of the 
court. Chief Justice Cassoday and Judges Winslow, Dodge, and 
Siebecker, affirming, and two members, Judges Marshall and 
Kerwin, dissenting. 

On May 20. 1906, the board of education authorized the con- 
tractor, T. C. McCarthy, to proceed at once with the erection of 
the building in accordance with the terms of the contract which 
had been entered into on Mav 2, 1905. Pursuant to this action 
Mr. McCarthy entered upon the fulfillment of his contract, and 
on May 30, 1906, ground w^as broken and excavation for the 
foundation begun. 

From the beginning difficulties were encountered and serious 
delays were experienced. The removal of the old building pro- 
ceeded slowly and the excavation for foundation walls and base- 
ment required more time than was anticipated. The scarcity 
and high price of labor, the unusual advance in the cost of all 
kinds of material, and the inadequacy of transportation facilities 
interfered seriously with the progress of the work. This con- 
dition of affairs caused much annoyance and embarrassment to 
the contractor and was a serious disappointment to all who were 
looking forward eagerly to the early completion of the building. 
It began to be feared by many that the building might not be 
ready for occupancy for the opening oi se\ioo\ toT ^^ Wxvt^^^^i;:^ 
after the old huildinf^ was vacated and T^TCvoN^d. ^c$^^^^^- 
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through the constant efforts of the contractor and the ceaseless 
watchfulness of the building committee, the building was made 
ready for occupancy for the opening day of school on September 
8, 1908. Although many odds and ends about the building re- 
mained unfinished and the equipment was incomplete in many 
particulars, the sessions of school were continuous from the open- 
ing day and the school work was carried on without serious in- 
terruptions. 

OPENING EXERCISES 

On the evening of December 15th appropriate opening exer- 
cises were held in the auditorium and the whole building was 
thrown open to the public for inspection. Short addresses were 
given by Judge Anthony Donovan, president of the board; by 
Mr. George Kroncke, chairman of the building committee; and 
by Mr. Joseph Schubert, mayor of the city. A few remarks and 
general directions were also made by Principal Hutchison and 
Superintendent Dudgeon. After the formal exercises a thou- 
sand or more citizens and patrons visited the various parts of 
the building and manifested much interest in the arrangement 
of the different departments and in the facilities provided for 
the work in each. The presence of boys and girls at work in 
the various departments in physical training, business training, 
manual training, and domestic science afforded a concrete dem- 
onstration of the character of the work carried on in these lines 
and added much to the preneral interest of the occasion. The 
teachers of the high school took pleasure in conducting the vis- 
itors through the building and in explaining the arrangements 
and facilities for the different lines of work. The magnitude 
and the completeness of the building were a surprise and a 
revelation to the majority of the visitors, and expressions of ap- 
preciation and approval were universal. A spirit of satisfaxjtion 
and pride pervaded all and it seemed to be conceded that at last 
Madison has a high school building that is a credit to the com- 
munity, and one that stands as an unmistakable evidence of the 
existence in our city of a \>ro^A aT\9L ^TCN^^^^v^vq^ ^\t\TAnship. 
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STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 



The building was designed, says Architect Gilbert, in the 
Jacobean style of architecture, which style is considered best 
adapted for school buildings, because it permits the minimum 
width of piers and mullions and the maximum area of window 
openings lighting the rooms. This style of architecture follows 
that of the old college buildings at Oxford and Cambridge in 
England, and has been used with great success in some of the 
more recent school buildings in America. 

The exterior expresses logically the arrangement of the plan, 
window and door openings being placed frankly where they ap- 
pear in the numerous rooms. The exterior is faced with vitri- 
fied brick and trimmed with Bedford stone. The brick are 
rough and uneven in color, thus giving a color quality to the 
wall and a certain vigor and strength to the structure. The un- 
evenness of color and roughness of surface supply in part the 
texture quality which would otherwise have to be given by 
carved detail or ornament. The very wnde mortar joints add 
to the color effect and to the appearance of rugged strength, not 
otherwise possible in a building of fiat surface and wide window 
openings. 

In th(» original design of the building two large towers w^ere 
shown over the main entrance on Wisconsin avenue. The lack 
of funds made this construction impossible. These towers un- 
doubtedly would have made the building more imposing and 
w^ould have added something to its s^oneral arcUitectural effect. 
Although the building in its present form seems severely plain 
in the eyes of some, yet it shows lines of strength and dignitj"" 
and is 'n complete harmony with the purposes for which it is 
intended. It must be remembered that in a building that is 
to stand through decades and perhaps through centuries, any 
ornamentation of a fantastic or trivial nature would be out of 
place and would drop the whole structure to the level of the 
commonplace. After a few years when vines are permitted to 
climb over the walls, our building will resemble and be classified 
with some of the best buildings connected ^^\\.\v Wv^ O^^'Kt \\nj^- 
tntions of learninfc in the old and new vforVA. '^vve^tv ^\s>oS^^'^'^ 

4~P. s. 
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will give the impression of dignity, strength, and durabilily in- 
eidental to age without revealing lines of weakness or decay. It 
is said that a design for a building that conceals all marks of 
freshness and newness and reveals nothing as to its age — whether 
five or one hundred and five years old — is an achievement of 
high art and the mark of unusual architectural taste. Be that 
as it may, the best critics pronounce our new building a great 
success, whether judged from the standpoint of architectural 
taste or from that of convenience and utility. They consider 
Madison very fortunate in securing a building that adds to the 
beauty of the city and at the same time so completely meets 
present and future educational needs. 

THE GENERAL PLAN 

The building fonns three sides of a quadrangle, the main por- 
tion facing Wisconsin avenue with a frontage of one hundred 
ninety -two feet, and the two wings extending along Dayton and 
Johnson streets respectively for a distance of one hundred 
twenty-seven feet. The hollow square or court is occupied by 
the gynniasiuni and the auditorium. Including the g>'mnasimn 
the buildinj? has five Hoors or stories, all affording well lighted 
iu\d eonvenient working areas. 

On the four main floors ample and well lighted corridors ex- 
tend around the whole building. The walls of these are faced 
with brick and the Hoors are of reinforced concrete construction. 

The main entranee is from Wisconsin avenue and leads by 
stairways, partly outside and partly inside, up to the first or 
main floor and down to the ground floor. In addition to this 
there are four side entrances, one from each of the side streets 
and two from the rear of the building. 

A series of wide stairwavs of reinforced concrete construction 
at two points of the building lead from the floor of the base- 
ment to the floor of the upper storv, affording at all times easy 
and safe access to the different floors of the building. 

ACCOMMODATIONS AFFORDED 

The building contains a large a^j^exri^Ay xocvm V\W\. ^ ^<^%tln^ 
capacity on the main floor oi nme YiwndxeA. ^V^Ti\Xv^\iT^^^Tv\^ 
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are placed on the three sides as planned, this room will have a 
seating capacity of about fifteen hundred. This room will ac- 
commodate the pupils for morning exercises and will be used 
for lectures, concerts, lantern slide entertainments, and all kinds 
of general meetings. On the second floor is a small assembly 
room which is used for a meeting place of teachers, classes, and 
societies of various kinds. Under the auditorium is a well ven- 
tilated, well lighted, large gymnasium with an ample equip- 
ment and with all necessary dressing rooms and bath appliances. 
In addition to these the building provides all necessary reci- 
tation rooms, class rooms, lecture rooms, art rooms, science lab- 
oratories, rooms for teachers and officers, and full suites of 
rooms for instruction in commercial, manual training, and do- 
mestic science branches. The location of these various rooms 
and departments may be observed on the floor plans which will 
be found on another page of this report. The building fur- 
nishes desk and study accommodations for one thousand pupils. 

HEATING AND VENTHiATING 

The building is heated and ventilated by means of a combina- 
tion of the direct and indirect systems. Three 100 horse-power 
boilers, located outside the building proper and beneath the sur- 
face of the ground, furnish steam to the tempering coils and to 
the radiators in all parts of the building. Two 10-foot blast 
fans, each operated by a 20 horse-power motor, send fresh air 
over the tempering coils into a large tunnel or plenum chamber, 
from which it is sent under pressure through air ducts to every 
room in the building. In addition to this an exhaust fan, oper- 
ated by a 10 horse-power motor, is used to draw impure air from 
all bath rooms, toilets, and closets. Thus far the plant seems 
to be adequate to the needs of the building and to be doing its 
work in a satisfactory way. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

The Locker System 

One of the special features is the provisvoii "ma^Qkft. lot \a^xi.% 
care of the wraps at the pupils. Instead ol wsvTi^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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room plan a series of individual steel loekers are placed alon^ 
the walls of the side corridors on the two main tloors. Two 
other series of steel lockers are placed on tli'v^* basement floor ad- 
jacent to the gymnasium and grouped in such a manner as to 
serve the convenience of the boys and girls while engaged in 
physical training exercises and athletic sports. These lockers 
were furnished by The General Fi reproofing Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio. They are well ventilated, sanitary, and 
with the combination locks furnish a sure protection against the 
loss of property on the part of pupils. 

Protection Against Fire 

Another of the special features that affords much satisfaction 
to the school authorities and to the parents of the pupils is the 
protection oflTered against danger from fire. Among the provi- 
sions for this purpose may be mentioned the following: 

1. The boiler and fuel rooms are wholly outside the building 
proper and are not connected with the building by hot air pipes 
or flues. In these rooms there is no wood construction what- 
ever, nor is there any inflammable material of any kind in any 
of the walls or partitions of the building, so that there can be no 
possibility of fire passing through the basement or creeping be- 
tween walls or along air flues. 

2. Every room in the building, largo and snuill, is enclosed 
within brick or terra cotta walls. 

3. Two easy and ample stairways at different points in the 
building extend from the sub-basement to the top stor>', and on 
the back end of each wing a large and safe outside iron fire- 
escape stairway reaches from the top story to the ground. 
These fire-escapes are reached through two ample exits from the 
corridors on each floor. In addition to these exits to the fire- 
escapes, the building has five regular outside exits so that escape 
is easy from any point in the building. 

4. All steps outside the building, in the vestibules, and in the 
corridors, and all stairways are constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, not a foot of wood being used in any of them. No -^ocA 
is used in the building for window cas\i\gs. Aoot e,?i^\tv^> ^^\\i^ 
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coting, or base boards, Bockford plaster or concrete being used 
for all these. 

5. All the floors in the lower story and all of the floors of the 
corridors throughout the building are of concrete and steel con- 
struction. In the gymnasium, assembly «x)m, and class rooms 
wood floors are necessary. In the gymnasium and assembly 
room these floors rest on concrete and terra cotta foundatitms. 
In the class rooms the floors rest on wood joists, which in turn 
are supported by steel girders which divide each floor into three 
sections. . These wood joists in turn are protected on the under 
side by expanded metal lath and adamant or Rockford plaster. 
With this construction there will be no possibility of a class 
room floor giving way or collapsing in case the wood of the 
floors should take fire, a contingency which does not seem within 
the range of possibility. 

6. Except for the necessary surface floor, no wood or other 
inflammable material has entered into the construction of the 
platform or stage in the general assembly room. The walls, 
steps, dressing-room partitions, and the proscenium arch are all 
made of steel, concrete, or terra cotta. 

7. Extending from the basement to the top story at two points 
of the building are standpipes in which is kept water under 
constant pressure and to which is attached fire hose for use on 
a moment's notice. A complete fire alarm system is installed 
throughout the building. 

Class Room Plan of Study 

A third feature worthy of mention is the method of accom- 
modating the pupils during the study periods. Instead of 
gathering the whole body of pupils into one or more large as- 
sembly rooms, they are seated in class rooms where each is pro- 
vided with a desk for study purposes. In charge of each class 
room is a teacher who is held responsible for her pupils in way 
of punctuality and regularity of attendance, and for their in- 
dustry and general progress. The pupils in each room are 
placed in two divisions and while one division is reciting to the 
teacher in charge, the other dm?AOTv \^ ^x\V o^vV \q ^wa^ ^jCdl^t 
department Each class room aeeomTcvod^\es. 1to\^ ^qS?c^ Vi ^-iJc^ 
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and in this manner the building furnishes desk and study room 
for one thousand pupils. This plan distributes the general 
management of the school and insures to each pupil a more di- 
rect and efficient supervision. 

Clock and Signal System 

Another special feature of the building is the clock and signal 
system. This system was installed by Mr. J. A. Buckmaster of 
this city and was furnished by the Hahl Automatic Clock Com- 
pany of Chicago. The Master clock is placed in the general 
office and forty-four secondary clocks are located in the various 
rooms throughout the building. The Master dock is connected 
with the secondary clocks by means of small tubing. At one- 
minute intervals the Master clock sends out a slight impulse of 
air which moves simultaneously all the hands on the secondary 
clocks. This insures exact uniformity of time throughout the 
building. The program attachment rings all the gongs of the 
building and furnishes signals for the carrying out of the daily 
program. This device can be set so as to ring gongs at any min- 
ute during the day and will give signals for an independent pro- 
gram on each floor or in the different departments of the build- 
ing. The gongs may be made to ring during the school hours 
only and not during other hours of the day, Saturdays, holidays, 
or during vacation periods. The program arrangement is very 
simple, easily set, easily changed, and reliable at all times. The 
superiority of the whole system lies in its exact time-keeping 
qualities, the wide range of its application in the arrangemeAt 
of programs, its simplicity, durability, and reliability. The 
Master clock is a wonderful piece of mechanism and the program 
attachment is certainly the work of a genius. 

Vacuum Cleaning System 

Still another, feature which is by no means of least importance 
is the vacuum method of cleaning and renovating the building. 
This plant was furnished by the American Air Cleaning Gom.^%.ix^ 
of Milwaukee. In the basement ar^ loc^aXj^fti ^ \^ \kssrafe-^^^^^ 
motor and two large vacuum tanks. "By m^^w^ ^S. ^«x^^">^'^'«^ 
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and detachable hose all parts of the building are reached and 
all dnst and sweepings are carried back to the vacuum tanks. 
The plant has suflScient capacity to operate four brooms or 
cleaners at the same time. It is used for sweeping concrete 
floors in the corridors and the wood floors in the auditorium, 
gymnasium, and class rooms; for cleaning blackboards and 
chalk racks; and for dusting all walls, ceilings, woodwork, and 
furniture in the building. This method of cleaning is more 
economical, more thorough, and much more sanitary than the 
old methods of sweeping. 

COST OF THE BUILDING 

The building contains a cubage equaling about 1,600,000 cubic 
feet. The original contract price on the general construction 
and mechanical equipment was $221,808. The extras will raise 
the cost to about $225,000, or a little more than fourteen cents 
per cubic foot. Th(» architect's fees and working equipment 
will make the total cost about $250,000. This price is remark- 
ably low, and the best judges say that for the money expended 
Madison has the best building in the country. This fact makes 
it apparent that our city has been fortunate in having on the 
board of education men of integrity and ability who have been 
willing to give to public affairs the same care and intelligence 
as would be expected of thom in managing their private busi- 
ness interests. 

THE WORK OF THE WOMEN AND THE PRESS 

A history of the high school building project would be in- 
complete without mention being made of the work done by the 
women of the city. They were deeply interested and did in- 
telligent and heroic work in all parts of the city during the 
campaign that was made in favor of a new building. Without 
their votes the measure would have failed at the special elec- 
tion, and without their aid and influence the erection of the 
building would have been delayed and perhaps indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Much credit f.s also due to the press oi l\ve ^\^ ^V\^ \<»^ '^ 
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positive stand in favor of a liberal policy toward the schools. 
The influence which it exerted in shaping public sentiment in 
favor of enlaged school facilities was not small. 

WORK OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

In bringing the high school project to a successful completion, 
the Board of Education rendered to the city a service, the value 
of which cannot be overestimated. Without compensation and 
without desire for personal advantage or favor, these men gave 
ungrudingly of their time and sacrificed their comfort and 
leisure. They attended all regular meetings punctually and re- 
sponded promptly to all calls for special meetings. Every move 
was made with care and painstaking investigation marked each 
step. All details were looked after carefully and all bills were 
scrutinized closely. A quarter of a million doUiars was ex- 
pended without the shadow of a suspicion or the semblance of 
an irregularity. Such an achievement is worthy the keenest 
appreciation and places the members of the Board among the 
real benefactors of the city. 

It will not be out of place to mention the names of the mem- 
bers of the Board who have contributed largely to the success 
of this enterprise. President John H. Corscot, Mayor Storm 
Bull. Judge Anthony Donovan, and Messrs. 0. S. Norsman. E. 
A. Birge. ,J. G. 0. Zehntor. William Helm, and J. P. Breiten- 
bach constituted the Board of Education in 1901 when the first 
formal action in the matter of a new building was taken. 

President Anthony Donovan, flavor Joseph Schubert, and 
Messrs. O. S. Norsman, Frank Alford, George Kroncke, F. W. 
Arthur, Victor Lenher, and P. 11. Schram constituted the Board 
during the months that brought the building to completion and 
secured and put in place the equipment. It will be observed 
that only two members. Judge Anthony Donovan and Mr. O. 
S. Norsman, were connected with the Board from the inception 
of the project to its accomplishment. 

Other persons connected with the Board at various times dur- 
lag the progress of this huWdm^ \\^t^ M^^nc^t^ J. W. Groves 
and W. D, Curtis, and Messrs. ¥. 3. "^wcxv^^. e.^.^T^-sfrQ.,-^, 
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T. W. Jennings, A. G. Schmedeman, Paul D. Gumee, and F. 
E. Tumeaure. These gentlemen were deeply interested in the 
work and gave eflScient aid in furthering the project. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion it can be said that the use of the building for 
about four months has shown it to be a success m every way. 
The ejitr&nces and exits are well located, stairways are ample, 
easy, and convenient, and all facilities are well adapted to the 
ends for which they are intended. The building is well lighted, 
well ventilated, and all available space has been economically 
utilized. Although the architectural style is not striking and 
may not at first appeal strongly to the masses, yet it is such 
as shows strength and dignity and will constantly grow in ap- 
preciation and favor. 

It must be remembered, however, that the building is not an 
end in itself, but rather the means for the attainment of definite 
ends, and that it is only as these ends are conserved that the 
existence of the building finds justification. The real end must 
be the betterment of the community. It now remains the part 
of those in charge of the school to make the results in the lines 
of instruction commensurate with the facilities offered. Our 
building is a mistake unless it can be made the means of afford- 
ing to the young people of the city a broader training and a 
higher degree of efficiency. Our school must train for the 
practical duties of life, and must not fail to give emphasis to 
the higher things that enter into character. The building in 
its completeness may challenge our pride and admiration, but 
our keenest appreciation and highest satisfaction must come from 
the fact that it makes possible that broad and symmetrical de- 
velopment that results in the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood. 

Madison. Wis., Januar\\ 1909. 



REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL 



Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, Superintendent of City Schools, Madison, Wis.: 

Dkar Sir — I have the honor of submitting to you my seventeenth 
annual report on the high school. 



ENROLLMKXT. 



Year, 


Tardiness. 


Per cent of 


Knrollment. 




697 


attendance. 
95 




1891-1892 


323 


1892 1893 


472 


95.5 


339 


1893-1894 


380 


96.5 


357 


1894-1895 


. : 420 


95 


397 


1895-1896 


. i 351 


96 


417 


1896-1897 


398 


95 


479 


1897-1898 


270 


9(> 


486 


1898-1899 


. ! 290 


9() 


534 


1899-1900 


372 


95 


578 


1900-1901 


275 


95 


587 


1901-1902 


270 


9i; 


577 


1902-1903 


348 


96 


594 


1903-1904 


380 


1 95 


597 


1904-1905 


35() 


9(> 


583 


1905-1906 


401 


9(> 


(>20 


1906-1907 


7(»8 


95.1 


611 


1907-1908 


1,464 

1 


95.7 


602 



The increase in tardiness was largely due to the impossibility of 
keeping clocks together. The record of so many tardinesses is dam- 
aging to our reputation, but when circumstances are understood the 
number may not appear quite so bad. Furthermore a number of 
pupils are, of necessity, dependent upon street cars whose time varies 
enough to cause many cases of tardiness. 

Another fruitful source of tardiness lies in the carelessness of par- 
ents in sending pupils on errands without giving them sufficient time 
to do the errand and yet reach high school at 8:30. 

Our attendance decreased by 9. Some of these went to the acadftm.^ 
rather than endure the irregularities alleiv^m^ o\rc ^^\Nxsl% Vs^ ^O^^a 
Dew building. 
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The following table shows the attendance of boys and girls for the past 
sixteen vears: 



Year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Gain. 


L088. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1 

Boys. Girls. 


1891-1892 


126 
131 
169 
190 
201 
233 
25:i 
262 
266 
237 
221 
238 
248 
272 
276 
278 
277 


197 
208 
192 
207 
216 
246 
233 
272 
312 
350 
356 
356 
349 
311 
344 
333 
325 


5 

;w 

21 

11 

32 

20 

9 

4 

17 

10 

24 

4 
•> 


11 

15 

9 

30 

39 

40 

38 

6 

33 

1 


1 


1892-1898 




1893-1894 


1 16 


1894-1895 




1895-1896 




1896-1897 






1897-1898 


13 


1898-1899 




1899-1900 


; 


1900-1901 


29 


1901-1902 


16 


1902-1903 


1 


1903-1904 


1 

1 i 


1904-1905 


38 


1905-1906 




1906-1907 


11 


1907-19aS 


1 ' H 









The Plan for the Past two Yeaks 



Taking every thing into consideration, the results of the past two 
years have been much beyond our expectations. 

Aside from the loss of some school spirit and an increase in tardi- 
ness, the results show an increase in per cent of attendance and the 
maintenance of a good average scholarship. The graduating class, 
having had two years of wandering, came through to their final stand- 
ings with an average fully equal if not superior to several preceding 
classes. 

As the conditions for two years have been only temporary, It is not 
worth while to discuss them further. Similar conditions will never 
again occur to high school pupils in Madison. Enough has been said 
to show what high school pupils can do under very discouraging sop- 
roundings. Those of us who paid most attention to results are well 
aware that we suffered much in the attempt to administer afliiira In 
a way that would be of most benefit to pupils. We are duly apprecia- 
tive of the efforts of pupils and teacheia aUke to make the most of iin- 
toward circumstances. 
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The Annual 

The Tychoberahn, under the management of Messrs. Lamb and 
Bliss, was fully up to standard in quality of work. Financially it was 
not so successful as in former years. As the receipts and expendi- 
tures about balance each other, the picture fund will not be increased 
fronr this source. Under better chances for sale it is expected that 
succeeding managers will have better success financially. If, however, 
the publication is secured without a deficit, we shall always be satis- 
fied. 

Athletics 

This department has suffered somewhat by the fact that the high 
school has been scattered. Judged by the results of the foot ball sea- 
son, the department may be criticised for failure to pardon a cham- 
pionship team, but from the higher point of view — that of the best in- 
terests of the high school — the year may be considered successful. 
From observations covering a period of years, it appears that cham- 
pionship depends upon the material at hand, the coach, and the 
amount of time that may be devoted to training. During the past sea- 
son, it would be impossible to find fault with either of the first two of 
• these factors. 

If blame is to be located anywhere it must fall upon the third ele- 
ment. The time given to training must in some measure be regulated 
by the regular business of the high school. If studies could be dis- 
pensed with chances for championship would be vastly increased. As 
long, however, as studies occupy first place, the time for athletics must 
necessarily be shortened. 

The treasury was left in a good condition for the next year. 

Except in a few instances participants in athletic exercises are com- 
ing to regard athletics material not as belonging to them individually 
but to the high school. 

A surplus in the treasury has ceased to be the cause of any undue 
anxiety. 

Interscholastic Meet 

Our place in this meet is comparatively unimportant. It seems very 
natural to try to excuse shortcomings in any direction. * The best rea- 
son thus far given seems to be in the fact that our boys are unable to 
get very near to first place. No adequate explanation is at hand for 
failure in this particular. It seems TeaftOTv«L\A^ \.o «viv&^%^ \Xi»x ^^S^ 
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neither athletic field nor gymnasium our chances must remain as at 
present. The new building with its gymnasium promises to remove 
one excuse. If this adds to our success, we may assume that an ath- 
letic field would do something more for us and increase our chances 
in the meet. 

It is to be hoped that in the not very distant future more boys of the 
high school will take part in athletics — not for the sake of entering 
contests with outside teams but just for the training it gives to the in- 
dividual. Contests among the classes of the high school should be al- 
most enough for the average boy. 

Participation in the Interscholastic meet has never been discouraged. 
On the other hand much has been said in the effort to get more to en- 
ter it. Although not beyond criticism, the influence of the meet is 
highly beneficial 

Literary Societies 

The success of the literary societies has been hindered in common 
with most other interests by our unsettled condition. Some advance 
has been made in the assignment of teachers to the definite charge of 
the literary societies. Teachers are present not in a critical spirit but 
in a helpful one. It is hoped that such supervision will, in a short 
time, remove some objectionable features from the meetings. When 
it becomes understood that the literary society stands for progress in 
its work rather than for a good time, we may reasonably look for bet- 
ter results in debate and in all public performances. 

An effort has been made to impress upon members of the literary 
societies the fact that their organization and continued existence calls 
not only for a recognition by their members of the essential things for 
which they have been organized, but also an assumption of responsi- 
bility for the care of the building and the reputation of the society. 
For a time, comment was made upon outside interference but the fact 
seems to be that the most serious diflBculty has arisen from members 
themselves who have no conception either of obligation or of their 
own best interests. 

One of the serious results of the attempt at debates lies in the cultiva- 
tion of a habit of "bluffing" or talking against time. It arises from a 
lack of preparation and an overestimate of powers. Extemporaneous 
speaking may have a place in the w^ork of the society but should not 
constitute the regular program. The talking habit shows itself in the 
recitation room when a literary society member assumes that the re- 
quisite number of words may make \\p tov ^xv exvoTmc^xx^ XijcOb. ^\\;}assv«^t. 
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and preparation. The ability to talk well upon all subjects at a mo- 
ment's notice is not apt to be fortunate possession of the average boy 
nnder 18 years of age. 

There is no doubt of the good being done by the literary societies. 
The chief regret about them lies in the fact that the benefits are 
shared by too small a number. Membership should be increased and 
programs carried out — not simply arranged and posted. Lioyalty to 
the society should be cultivated to the degree of making it impossible 
to fail to appear for a definite performance. The imposition of a fine* 
with rare chances for its collection, can scarcely secure regularity in 
preparation or performance. 

The Nautilus Club has maintained its usual high standard of effi- 
ciency and seems not to have been much aftected by adverse condi- 
tions. Its members seem to have caught the spirit of earnestness so 
essential in all endeavor. 

The Philomathian society has been organized for the accommodation 
of an additional number of girls. In no sense is it to be considered a 
rival of the Nautilus club. Among such a large number of girls, there 
Is abundant room for another society. In fact it is a necessity. The 
hold it has already taken upon the young people proves the wisdom of 
Its organization. 

PUBLIC EXERCISES 

Commencement. Friday, June 12, 1908 

Program 
Music — Danse de Cupid. 

Prayer Rev. E. J. Baskerviile 

♦Salutatory Rae Floyd Bell 

Music — Overture — "The Cavalier" — Rollinson. 

Address — "The Pioneer Spirit" .... Rev. A. A. Ewing 

Music— "Castane Waltzes"— Odell. 

♦Valedictory Lorna Doone Bagley 

Presentation of Diplomas Judge Anthony Donovan 

President of Board of Education 

Benediction Rev. E. J. Baskerviile 

Music — M arch — Selected. 

GRADUATES 1908 

Lorna Doone Bagley Max Reginald Lange 

Grace Baskerviile Abe Mortimer Levitan 

Albert Beecroft Esther Levitan 



^Chosen by class. 
5-P. S. 
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Rae Floyd Ball 

Ida Berth ina Benson 

Hugh Porter Bliss 

Alice Catherine Boyle 

Alice Brabant 

Alfred Buser 

Hazel Lyie Carville 

Florence Alice Chamberlain 

Ewart Cleveland 

William George Collman 

Leta lone Cooper 

Homer Critton 

Frank Aloysius Daley 

Agnes Hopkins Davis 

Edith May Deming 

Matilda Marie Diederick 

Mable Genevieve Diment 

Helen Margaret Duerr 

Mary Ely 

Thomas Joseph Farley 

William Louis Fehlandt 

Isabel le Caroline Fleckenstein 

Mary Estelle Ford 

Aaron August Carl Froelich 

Asa Biehl Groves 

Harry Leroy Geissler 

Raymond Gilbert Hall 
Frances Hessman 
Lulu Heyl 

Hilda Frances Hllgendorf 
Leslie Jacob Housel 
Hattie Elizabeth Hoyer 
Thomas Ralph Hutson 
Fred Julius Huegel 
Thora Jacobson 
Ralph Simons King 
Jeannette Louise Knudson 
Stella Marguerite Kragh 
Francis Stewart Lamb 



Lillian Bertha Lucas 
Agnes Catherine Maher 
Margaret Elline Maw 
Frances Cora Minch 
Adeline Rosalie Mittenthal 
Cora Elizabeth Moehlman 
Roy Lyall Morgan 
Dana Gardner Munro 
Frank Niekerson 
Carl Magnus Nelson 
Anna Gertrude O'Keefe 
Leslie Latham Oldham 
Isabel Parsons 
Vena May Pierson 
Earl Arthur Polley 
Minnie Henrietta Pope 
Philip Howe Porter 
Jessie Post 

Montgomery James Power 
Adolph William Quasi 
Otto August Reinking 
Florence Elizabeth Rimsnider 
Miriam Josephine Robinson 
Leo Peter Schleck 
Martin Peter Schneider 
Lucile Claire Simon 
Irene Valanche Starks 
Arthur Lewis Steen 
Gladys Sutherland 
Mabel Beatrice Swerig 
Hazel Belle Thomas 
Frances Anna Tormey 
Marie Herfurth' Vaas 
Anna Margaret Vick 
Georgia Louise Wass 
Leona Marie Wehner 
Alma Elizabeth Welse 
Edward Nelson Whitney 
Walter W^escott Whomes 
Eva Valetta Wilcox 



In this class there are over 60 graduates who expect to enter the 
University. Considering this large number, it seems reasonable that 
one course of study should pTe\i8LT^ tox evvu^wc^ to Hie Univeraity. 
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This does not imply the least neglect of those who take up oUier linee 
of work. Those most famtliar with high school conditions understand 
that attention Is never concentrated upon any one section or group of 
pupils to the neglect of others. It is assumed that all pupils pursulug 
studies In the high school are entitled to equal attention Irrespective 
of their ability or deaire to take a college course. If there be au ex- 
cess of attention anywhere it Is to those whose progress la slow and 
vtaose aim Is to get as much as possible out of the high school course. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. HDTCHIBOn, 

Principal. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING 



To Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, City Superintendent of Schools, MadUon, Wis.: 

Deab Sib: I hereby submit my eleventh annual report. 

The same general outline has been followed as last year, although 
changes have been made in some phases of the work. 

In seventh and eighth grades the design work which usually comes 
in the spring term was transferred to the fall term, so that the 
decorative forms discovered in the study of plants could be used as 
stencil patterns on Christmas gifts, such as work bags, sofa pillow 
covers, and table covers. 

Elementary book binding was introduced into the fifth and sixth 
grades in the making of folios from art vellum, binder's cloth and 
pasteboard. Although a little more expensive, these folios are mach 
more serviceable and satisfactory than the paper ones used before. 

I recommend that the heretofore omitted numbers of the Prang 
Text Books of Art Education be introduced in this way: — 

Text book number one is to be used by first grade teachers; text 
book number two by second grade teachers; text book number three 
by third grade pupils; text book number four by fourth grade 
pupils; text book number five by fifth grade pupils; text book 
number six by sixth grade pupils; book number seven by seventh and 
eight grade pupils. 

If it is necessary for third and fourth grades to work together, 
book number four should be used; if fifth and sixth work together, 
book number six should be used. 

It is to be hoped that the completion of the High School will furnish 
larger opportunities along the art lines. 

In the past drawing has been required in the first year but beyond 
this no provision has been made. 

That it is desirable to make the work optional for all pupils beyond 

e first year, is apparent when forty first year pupils express a wish 
w continue. 

The efforts of the P\ibUc Sc\ioo\ Kt\. K'a.%Qe\^Wwv W^a ^^^\. ^5»x \)A:q^ 
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been directed toward a study and appreciation of works of art already 
in our schools, rather than to the raising of money and the purchase 
of new pieces. 

Five most interesting and instructive lectures were given to which 
all teachers and members of the Association were invited. 

I have found great pleasure in supplementing this work by in- 
formal talks on works of art with the children in thirty-five rooms. 

In most of the schools, booklets of information concerning pictures 
and casts have been prepared for each room. The covers were de- 
signed by pupils of the eighth grades. The selection was first made by 
the committee of each ward and finally by the directors of the As- 
sociation. 

Those accepted are by the following pupils: 

Wiishington School: — Catherine Brandenburg, Warren Weaver, Ed- 
mund Alford. 

Lincoln School: — Marion CJonover, Stella Loshek, Margaret Fay,* Lillian 
Brown, Vera Kayser. 

Doty School: — Arthur Kittelson. 

Draper School: — Pay ton McGilvary, Gertrude Bngler. 

Marquette fifc/iooZ;— Lillian Ehlert, Philip Scoville. 

Irving School: — Raymond Walker (Fifth Grade). 

Lapham School: — Marie Harbort, Raymond Hogan, Robert 'Jones, 
Walter Joachim, Maria Lutt, Vera Salzwedel. 

Hawthorne School: — Walter Kindschi. 

Randall School: — Louis Schmidt (Sixth Grade), Robert Montgomery 
(Sixth Grade). 

In closing I wish to say that whatever of achievement there has 
been in my work is largely due to the conscientious co-operation of 
teachers. 

I wish to thank you and Board of Education for your continued 
support. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ida M. Cravath. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DOMESTIC ART 



To Mr. R, B. Dudgeon, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin: 

Deab Sib: Hereby Is submitted my third annual report. 

Work In this department opened September eighth and closed June 
seventh, the same general program of the previous years being fol- 
lowed, except in a few minor details. All cooking classes and some 
few sewing classes reported at the Irving School. Other sewing 
classes were conducted in the regular school rooms. 

Manual Training and Domestic Art were introduced into the sixth 
grade of the Washington School and into the fifth and the sixth 
grades of the Irving School. In these two instances, this was made 
possible because both schools are Manual Training Centers. The in- 
terest manifested by the pupils and the work accomplished in these 
grades were most satisfactory, and we hope that ways and means may 
be found whereby these subjects may be introduced into all the fifth 
and sixth grades next year. 

During the winter term, special classes in crocheting were organ- 
ized in the various seventh grades. Considerable work was done in 
these classes outside of the regular school periods. 

During the first week in June the Domestic Art and Science de- 
partment was granted the privilege of having a display of work in 
the large show window of Burdlck and Murray. This was greatly 
appreciated by the pupils and teachers, and we extend thanks for the 
courtesy received. The exhibit though small attracted considerable 
attention. 

The results of the year's work are very gratifying, both as to in- 
terest shown and the amount accomplished. 

In closing, allow me to thank you, the teachers, and the Board of 
Education for their hearty co-operation. 

Respectfully, 

Elizabeth C. Lanoe. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 



Mr. R. B, Dudgeon: 

Deab Sib: I hereby submit my first report of the work in music 

I began the work in your schools the second week of February, suo- 
ceeding Miss Hannah Cundift at that time. A change of teachers in the 
midst of the year's work always necessitates more or less difficulty, but 
I am hoping that in spite of this fact much has been accomplished in 
the past four months. The principals and teachers throughout the city 
schools have seemed to appreciate the situation and have been untir- 
ing in their efforts to make the work all that it should be. I am most 
grateful to them for their hearty cooperation and support. 

I found the work in music in excellent shape and it has been my aim 
to carry out the same general principles which have governed the work 
of the past few years. 

Special stress has been put upon the work with monotones in the 
First and Second grades, and most remarkable and gratifying results 
have been accomplished in a great many cases. We have worked to 
give the children in the Second and Third grades much independent 
ability in the early stages of sight reading. To acquire this result 
nearly all of the singing has been done individually. The pupils in a 
class are required to point to every note while the individual is singing 
his exercise, and while this seems to be a slow and somewhat tedious 
process, one is rewarded for his patient efforts by the efficiency gained 
in this way. Special stress has been put upon tone quality and in most 
cases the singing is soft and sweet. 

Much attention has been given accurateness of pitch, but a still more 
strenuous effort must be made along this line next year. The phrasing 
of songs both in the lower and upper grades has been carefully watched. 
In the seventh and eighth grades we have made an effort toward sus- 
taining our tones to better advantage which has lead to deeper 
breathing and better control of breath. 

We have striven to add to the pupils' appreciation ot ^VdanX^A^ tsssm^^ 
and to lend an added stimulus to their intexe^X. Vn \Xi^ Ttt«»\^>cr3 \.^2i5a^% 
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up tbe lives of the compoeera — Schumann and Mendelsaohn. The 
seventh and eighth grades comblQed In this work and two programB 
were given. The children were all asked to look Up BOme (act in th« 
biographies of each of these men and some pupil was chosen to give 
the school a connected account of the life of each. Thctr music book 
contain songs by both Mendelssohn and Schumann, so these were 
learned and sung by tbe classes. When the Schumann program «W 
given I took my violin with me and played bis "Traumene" for the 
children. At their Mendelssohn program I played one of bis "Songs 
Without Words" and the "Nocturne" from "The Midsummer-Night 'a 
Dream." 

We have endeavored to keep the course of study as well balanced 
aa possible and to use the best means to bring about effective results. 
There aluays remains much room for Improvement and let us hope for 
still betler things in the future. 

Yours respectfully. 

Mabion F, VobBubqh. 




REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MANUAIi 

TRAINING 



To Mr. R. B. Dudgeon, City Superintendent of Schools, Madi$on^ Wig.: 

Dear Sib: I hereby submit my second annual report, the fourth of 
the series for the department of manual training. 

During the past year bench work was given to the seventh and 
eighth grade boys, and mechanical drawing to the first year high 
school boys. Besides this, two sixth grade classes, thoee of the 
Irving and Washington buildings where the shops are located, were 
given work in knife sloyd. The purpose in taking these two classes 
was to prove the value of this work, and to test the feasibility of giv- 
ing it to all the sixth grades in the city. The results were very satis- 
factory, and it only remains for the board to make provisions for 
handling the work. 

The work in weaving, basketry, clay-modeling, etc.. In the lower 
grades, which work really falls under the heading of Manual Training, 
has been carried on by the regular grade teachers. In the woodwork- 
ing courses, series of models are arranged for each grade, each model 
being a useful object, usually for the home, and each so designed that 
Its execution introduces either a new tool or a new exercise In the use 
of tools already familiar to the pupil. 

The courses of models follow: Seventh Grade: (1) Sawing exer- 
cise, (2) Puzzle board, (3) BUI file. (4) Bread board, (5) Scouring 
board. (6) Coat hanger, (7) A piece of Toy Mission furniture, vis.. 
Rocker, Settee, Table, or Morris chair. 

Eighth Grade: (1) Sandpaper block, (2) Book rack (original de- 
signing), (3) Pen tray. (4) Hatchet handle, (5) Knife and fork box, 
(6) Picture frame, and (7) Choice of some small piece of furniture, 
as a taboret, foot stool, small chair, or plate rail (see plate), depend- 
ing largely upon the ability of the pupil. Supplementary work is 
given those who work fastest, in order to maintain the unity of the 
class. Enough mechanical drawing is piven in connection with the 
bench work to enable the pupils to read simple working drawings In- 
telUgibly. Frequent short la^Va ai\<\ A\^^w^^\ckw^ ^\^ %V^«ii on such 
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subjects as, Care and use of equipment; Tools, how to use and sharpen 
them; Kinds of wood bud to what uses suitable; Design of models, etc. 

The classes in benc!i work are given one seyenty-five minute period 
per week. 

During the week of June 7th an exhibit of the manual training work 
was arranged in the show window of Blied and Schneider's hardware 
store, where it attracted the attention of a great many people and 
showed to them some of the possibilities which this department 
affords. 

Two hundred sixty-eight seventh and eighth grrade and fifty-seven 
sixth g^rade pupils took the work. The cost of materials per pupil 
was thirty-eight cents in the seventh and eighth grades and eleven 
cents in the sixth. 

I would suggest that as soon as practicable, a new shop be estab- 
lished to accommodate pupils in the western end of the city, as the 
one in the Washington building which now accommodates about two- 
thirds of the classes is for many reasons unfit for use. 

ffigh School Mechanical Drawing. 

The aim in this work is to familiarize the pupil with mechanical 
drawing tools, to give a knowledge of projection and the making of 
working drawings, and to develop habits of accuracy and neatness 
along mechanical lines. The series of sheets follow: 

(1) Horizontal and vertical, full and dotted lines. (2) Various 
kinds of lines at 45**. (3) Concentric circles, full lines. (4) Con- 
centric circles, broken lines. (5) Tangent lines and semicircles. (6) 
Tangent lines and arcs, less than semicircles. (7) Tangent circles. 
(8) Practice with irregular curve. (9) Ellipse, trammel method. 
(10) Prisms and pyramids, (First sheet in projection). (11) Prisms 
and pyramids. (12) Parallel sections. (13) Oblique sections. (14) 
Development of hexagonal prism. (15) Development of square prism 
and cone, truncated hexagonal pyramid, truncated cylinder, flaring 
pan, and octagonal shaft fitting over the ridge of a roof. 

The absence of a special room made it diflOcult to accomplish the 
best of results, but on the whole the work was very satisfactory. 
• I insert here a brief statement of the cost of this work in the 
grades for the year. 

Lumber and material |88 05 

Incidentals 18 97 

Total VAI <5a 

Respectfully E\i\sm\U«^, 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL 

To the Board of Educationj Madison, Wis.: 

Gentlemen: The citizens' visiting committee begs leave to submit 
the following report of its examination of the Madison high school for 
the year 1907-08. 

In order to facilitate the work of inspection, the committee as usual 
was divided into a number of sub-committees, each of which examined 
the teaching of one subject or group of allied subjects, or considered 
one of the several activities of the school. Each of these sub-commit- 
tees formulated a report with recommendations, which are submitted 
in this report, following the general statement of the condition of the 
school. 

Genebal Conditions 

Although the effects of the disorganization resulting upon the occu- 
pation of temporary quarters during the completion of the new build- 
ing were more evident than in the preceding year, the general dis- 
cipline and spirit of the school were satisfactory. No comment is 
necessary on the temporary quarters or the physical conditions which 
they involved. 

The teaching, on the whole, was found to be satisfactory. Careful 
inspection by the several sub-committees showed that the work of 
many of the teachers was excellent; that that of a number of others was 
good; and that the teaching of a few was mediocre. The criticism on 
the less satisfactory teaching was that it was formal, perfunctory, and 
without the amount of enthusiasm and energy necessary to arouse and 
interest the pupils. As a detailed report on the work of each teacher 
was made to the high school committee of your board by the chairman 
of the citizens' committee before the teachers were reappointed last 
spring, no further report is necessary at this time. 
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Salabies of Teachebs 

The sub-committee on aalaries of teachers reports that It is evident 
that the salaries in the Madison high school are too low, especially as 
Madison is one of the most expensive cities in Wisconsin in which to 
live. Teachers who have lived both in Milwaukee and- Madison have 
told the committee that they found the cost of living almost one-third 
less in Milwaukee than in Madison, while the average salary paid 
Milwaukee high school teachers is nearly fifty per cent higher than the 
average in the Madison high school. The following report on the 
average salary for assistants In the high schools of other cities of the 
state as submitted to the high school committee of your board last 
spring before the salaries were fixed for the year 1908-09, Indicates 
clearly the relation of the salaries of the Madison high school to those 
paid by other cities of the state. 



North Div. 
West Div. 
South Div. 
Dewey 
Blaine 



Superior, 

Kenosha, 

Racine, 

Sheboygan, 

Janesvllle, 

Oshkosh, 

La Crosse, 

Madison 

Madison, 

Menomonie, 

Manitowoc, North Side. 



Average Salaries for High School Assistants 

Milwaukee, Bast Div. (1906-7) $1, 111 36 

1,085 00 

1,070 00 

1,050 00 

900 00 

837 00 

843 00 

832 00 

822 00 

814 00 

808 00 

791 00 

777 00 

795 00 

778 00 

775 00 



(1907-08) 
(1906-07) 
(1907-08) 
(1907-08) 
(1906-07) 
(1906-07) 
(1906-07) 
(1907-08) 
(1906-07) 



The committee suggests that a more adequate recognition of serv- 
ices, in the way of salary, might do much to stimulate enthusiasm and 
ambition on the part of teachers, and certainly would make keener the 
competition of teachers to secure places in the Madison high school. 

It is further recommended that the classification of teachers in each 

department be made on the basis of the character of the teaching. 

Although It Is generally agreed l\i«il l\i^ ^«\«ix^ ^l v>v^ \.«w3ts«^ %^Q^d 
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be determined by bis ability to give effective instruction, at the pres- 
ent time some of tbe excellent, good, and mediocre teachers are re- 
ceiving practically the same remuneration. 

In some departments, the committees reported that the appointment 
of a strong and effective male teacher with an adequate salary to 
take charge of the organization and direction of the department would 
add materially to the efficiency of the teaching. 

Laboratoby Work in Sciences 

In two of the sciences, physiology and physical geography, the com- 
mittee recommends that the laboratory work be developed, in order 
to make the presentation of these subjects more effective. 

It is generally admitted, the sub-committee on physiology points 
out, that, as a natural science, physiology cannot be at all adequately 
taught unless class room study is supplemented by laboratory work. 
Without the use of the laboratory method, the teaching of physiology 
becomes a mere memorizing of difficult names and imperfectly under- 
stood principles. Since no demonstrations on either dead or living 
animals are permitted In the Madison high school, the subject of 
physiology, the sub-committee reports, is necessarily ill-understood and 
inadequately presented. 

The sub-committee on physical geography recommends that the time 
devoted to that subject be extended to one year, and that systematic 
laboratory work be given in this subject as is now being done in the 
better schools throughout the country. 

Physical Training and Athletics 

The gymnasium in the new high school building makes necessary 
adequate provision for physical training both for the boys and the 
girls. It also makes possible the development of indoor and outdoor 
athletics on a more rational basis. Experience elsewhere in large high 
schools has shown that It is desirable to have competent persons to 
take charge of the work in physical training and to make it a part of 
the regular school exercises. The committee therefore recommends 
that physical training be required of all high school pupils, both the 
boys and the girls, throughout the four years of the course; that a 
director of physical training and athletics for boys be appointed to 
give instruction in gymnastics and to direct and coach indoor and out- 
door athletics; and that a woman be appointed to take charge of 
physical training and athletics for girls. Physical examinations and 
the prescribing of corrective exercises to T«m^^7 ^^\fecX\^^ ^^^KT^^iaX 
development should be an important part ot the ^otVl ol\Xift»^ ^x^^'wc^. 
e-P, 3, 
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Dramtinq and Abt Work 

The sub-committee on drawing and art work recommend that the 
room reserved for the study of art be appropriately furnished with good 
photographs, studies in plaster, and other reproductions necessary for 
successful teaching uf the subject. In addition to the drawing as 
taught at present in the first year, the committee suggests that elective 
courses in design, historic ornament, cast drawing, and still life be 
offered for the more advanced pupils desiring to continue the work. 
If advanced art work is to be undertaken in the high school, the com- 
mittee recommends the appointment of a special teacher, since one 
person can scarcely do justice to all the work in the grades and con- 
duct large high school classes in addition. 

The committee especially recommends the grading of the pupils in 
the classes in first year drawing. Those entering the high school from 
the Madison schools have had several years of excellent art training. 
To place these pupils in the same classes with the children who have 
not been similarly taught is a disadvantage to each, and complicates 
the teaching of the subject. Careful grading of the pupils, therefore, 
is strongly recommended. 

Social Activities 

The sub-committee that considered the social life and activities of 
the school recommend that high school parties be held In the gym- 
nasium rather than in i-ublic dancing halls; that such parties close at 
11 o'clock; and that in addition to the large parties, the gymnasium 
be open at certain times for short periods for informal dancing. It U 
suggested that an earnest request be made to parents to coSperate with 
the high school authorities in the effort to enforce the regulations re- 
lating to parties and other social activities. 

It is further urged that it is the duty of the high school authorities 
to encourage other activities which make for the healthiest social 
life. It is at the high school age. if ever, that the students begin to 
realize the ideal of education, which is, in the words of the president 
of Princeton University, "to make the intellectual and social life 
interpenetrate." To this end it is suggested that the plan already 
adopted by the German department of organizing clubs in close con- 
nection with the course of study, be extended. In connection with 
classes in history, in English, in I^tln and Greek, as well as in modem 
languages, such organizations ought to be profitable and enjoyable, 
with a double object of having plays, readings, debates, etc., bearing 
OD the work, and of indu\gmg \ii ^ ^oo^ Wtc^^ ^q^V^Wy. It is the 
opinion of the committee that tbe^e oxs^xiU^vv^xv^ ^\.^x.\^ \^ ^tt^^^ 
80 that every student be included Mv at \ea^x 
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meet In the afternoon; and that for this and other reasons, a short 
noon recess and a correspondingly early hour for closing he adopted. 
Ability in organizing and directing these social activities ought to be 
regarded as a special qualification for teachers, and the amount of 
time and effort which they devote to directing this work should be 
considered in determining the amount of teaching required of them. 
It is the opinion of the committee that there ought to be enough 
activities provided for in the gymnasium and by clubs, musical or- 
ganizations, etc., to pre\ent the students from seeking amusement and 
recreation in undesirable public places. 

Repobts of Pupils' Work 
The plan in most high schools, large and small, of informing parents 
of the character of their children's work at frequent intervals by means 
of report cards, should be adopted by the Madison high school. The 
present plan of reporting the work to the parent only when it is poor 
is unsatisfactory and productive of frequent complaints by parents. 
If the parents are informed every month or six weeks by means of 
numerical grades of the exact character of their children's work In 
every subject, they are frequently able to assist and encourage pupils 
to improve the work as a whole or in particular subjects where im- 
provement is evidently needed. If the parents, as at present, are not 
notified until the work has reached an unsatisfactory stage, it is fre- 
quently difficult to bring about the necessary improvement. Experience 
in large high schools has demonstrated that a simple scheme of 
monthly reports by which the pupil secures the parent's signature to 
the report card before returning it, insures the parent's knowing the 
character of the child's work without any appreciable increase in ef- 
fort on the part of either the teachers or principal. 

Rkpokt of Visiting Committees 
Experience on the citizens' visiting committee for several years has 
demonstrated that if ihe work of the committee is to have any effect, 
the results of its inspection and its recommendations should be pre- 
sented to the board of education before the close of the year during 
which the inspection is made, in order that the members of the board 
may have an opportunity to know of these recommendations before 
making plans and appointing teachers for the following year. This 
committee therefore recommends that hereafter copies of the recom- 
mendations of the citizens' visiting committee be sent by the super- 
intendent of schools to each member of the board of education, not 
later than May 1 of the year for which the committee was appointed. 

(Signed^ 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE FOR GRAMMAR 

GRADES 



Prof. R. B. Dudgeon, 8upt. of City Schools, Madison, Wis.: 

Deab Sib: The Citizens' Visiting Committee for the grammar grades 
begs leave to submit the following report: 

We were well pleased with the work being done by the children in 
the grammar grades. The teachers are very earnest and conscientious 
in their work and are certainly to be praised for their efforts to keep 
the children up to the prescribed standard. 
The work in music and drawing is very good. 

We find that in all schools the children are very greatly interested 
in their work in sewing, cooking, and manual training. They seem to 
be eager for these classes. 

In some of the schools we find very heavy grades and a somewhat 
overcrowded condition. Teachers, especially in 7th and 8th grades, 
cannot do justice to themselves or the children under these conditions. 
It would seem advisable that in such schools some relief should be 
provided; possibly an assistant in each such building would help mat- 
ters greatly. We hope that some time each principal may be given 
an assistant in her own building. 

We note with pleasure the steady and general Improvement in the 
interior of the school rooms, and trust that this will continue. 

Fire drills are held quite regularly; all doors open outward. We 
find that at times the janitors are somewhat lax in so far as some 
doors are not always unlocked. 

The subjects of heating, ventilation, and sanitation are, of course, 
very important ones in our public schools and too much stress cannot 
be laid upon these matters. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marion J. Riciiter, 
Louise K. Parke, 
Emma P. Kentzler, 
Mrs. H. C. Danielson, 
Jennie M. Stacy, 
Ida E. Hart, 
Mrs. E. L. Myrland, 



REPOKT OF VISITING COMMITTEE FOK 

PRIMARY GRADES 



To the Board of Education, Madison, Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen: The Citizens' Visiting Committee for Primary Grades 
has endeavored to perform its work thoroughly, and herewith sub- 
mits its report of these grades for the year 1907-08. 

While the committee found in this work of visitation much worthy 
of heartiest approval, there are lines along which members of the com- 
mittee feel that improvement might be made, and candidly offer their 
suggestions. 

The primary teacher will do well to remember that her work should 
consist, not so much in correcting children, as in the constant and 
proper direction of their activities. If this be the teacher's chief 
thought, and the teacher herself possesses the right personality, she 
will have few errors to correct, and little trouble in the matter of dis- 
cipline. While the committee found that the teachers, for the most 
part, seemed genuinely interested in the welfare of their pupils, one or 
two teachers have been criticised as being too mechanical, unnecessar- 
ily severe, and lacking the personality desirable in a primary teacher. 

It is with pleasure that we note the quite general interest that prim- 
ary teachers and children are taking in the beautifying of their rooms 
with plants and well chosen works of art. This is as it should be, for 
in no other stage of development is the pupil so susceptible to environ- 
ment as in the primary grade period. Proper surroundings at this age 
have much to do with the alertness and responsiveness of the child. 
The work of the Public School Art Association, which has general 
charge of the proper decoration of our school rooms, is especially grati- 
fying, and we trust that, in its future efforts, it will be particularly 
thoughtful for the needs of those in the lower grades. 

The school rooms w^ere found to be almost uniformly, and, upon the 

whole, satisfactorily cared for in the matter of cleanliness. It is urged 

that janitors, for sanitary reasons, be instructed to wash thoroughly 

each day all drinking cups and bowls at the fountains, and that the 

same be kept in a more presentable coTv^\UoTv\i>j \\i^^xQ>Tji'^\.x«a^^'s^^t 
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all stains and discoloration. Janitors, when necessary, should be in- 
structed in the proper use of chemicals for such purpose. The custom 
of children bringing their own drinking cups, which prevails in some 
buildings, should be encouraged. 

It is universally agreed that play and recreation are necessary to the 
full and proper development of the child, and schools not providing 
ample grounds for such are not subserving their full purpose. Children 
should not be obliged to endanger their lives by being crowded into 
the streets for the needed playgrounds. It is suggested that options be 
secured as soon as possible upon territory adjacent'to the schools unpro- 
vided with sufficient playgrounds for the purpose of the enlargement 
of these grounds. The need of this is particularly manifest in the case 
of the Washington school. 

Too much care cannot be taken with regard to the proper lighting 
of school rooms. The defect in this particular is especially noticeable 
in the first grade room of the Draper school, and we feel that there is 
nothing to which the School Board should give more prompt attention 
than to the proper lighting of this room. In one or two instances the 
tint of the walls is such as to impair the light. This error should be 
remedied as soon as possible. We are pleased to note that teachers 
were usually thoughtful about the proper adjustment of shades and 
blinds. 

The seats in the first grade room of the Draper school are reported 
as being too high for many of the children, thus giving much discom- 
fort. We feel that this matter should be thoroughly investigated, and 
satisfaction at once given to the patrons of this school. 

In some of the buildings the system of ventilation is inadequate for 
the proper supply of fresh air. We earnestly urge, as has been done by 
previous committees, that one storm window be so adjusted that it 
may be easily opened, and that teachers take the precaution necessary 
for a change of air during intermissions. 

Several of the committee unite with the teachers in the opinion that 
the number work required of the children of the third grade demands a 
a degree of reasoning beyond the ability of the average child of this 
grade to perform successfully. A careful comparison of the work re- 
quired by the text book used in the third grade of our schools with the 
number work required in the third grade of other schools of high stand- 
ing tend to confirm this opinion. The strongest arguments, however, 
against the use of the book are the psychological facts that no two 
minds develop with uniform rapidity, that the reasoning faculties are 
among the last to develop, and that they have developed but little in the 
rase of the average child of the third grade. In a\\ %x^^^'w^t>k.\\.Ns»V^^ 
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the average child that regard must be had. To give ample time fcnr 
development is to insure riper scholarship in the end, while to ear- 
charge the growing faculties of a child is to do irreparable harm. In 
view of these facts some of the committee earnestly inquire whether It ' 
would not be better to fall below the limit of possibility in the case of 
a few children than to run the risk of over-taxing the reasoning powers 
of a single child. 

The committee unanimously concur in the belief that the teachers of 
our schools are insufficiently paid, and heartily indorse the appeals that 
the Superintendent of our schools has made from time to time for a 
greater proportion of the city's revenue for the payment of teachers. 
It is especially important that the best of teachers be secured for our 
primary grades, as it is in these grades that foundation work is done. 
That teacher is the best primary teacher, who, in addition to the need- 
ful technical preparation for her work, possesses the personality worthy 
of imitation, and which is a constant, strong, and positive force for all 
that we could wish the children to become. This is because the imita- 
tive faculties are in the lead during the age of the primary pupil, and 
he unconsciously imbibes, to a marked degree, the character and spirit 
of the teacher. 

It is a cause of regret to the committee and other patrons of our 
schools that superior primary teachers have been lost from our ranks 
because of insufficient salary, and it is hoped and urged that the Board 
of Education will continue their appeals for a larger share of the dty 
revenue until they are able to secure for our schools, and retain in 
them, the ht'st teacht:rs avaiJahle. 

Respectfully yours. 

F. Irknk Coi.LYKR. 

Lir.ijAN Hkald Kahlenbero. 

A(;nks Smith Galpix, 

Ktta M. Hipple, 

Anna B. Kropf, 

A(.NKs L. Dudley, 

Anna M. Olson, 

i^^.M.MA ,7. Ellis, 

Makv O'Xkil, 

FlORA El.r/AKETH SAMMIS. 

Maikjarkt Con KLIN, 
Ada B. RiionES. 
Frances G. Miller. 



